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Braila As a MGlling (center 


By DR. ING. °MLADIMIR ©V. DY(ENDL 


WING to the fact that the Roumanian 

grain export trade is centralized in 

Braila, the terminal point of shipping 

on the Danube, it is obvious that this 

city is a logical place for the erection 

m4) of flour mills. These, as a rule, are 

numerous in localities well situated from the point of 

view of transportation, or in large consuming centers. 

Another important milling center is Bucharest, the 

capital. But that city is principally a consuming 
center, whereas Braila is 
the exporting point. The 
remainder of the Rouma- 
ian mills are widely scat- 

tered. 

Many villages have mills 
of their own, comprising, 
in most instances, two 
pairs of millstones and 
driven by the motor, fired 
with straw, of a near-by 
farm. ‘These mills, how- 
ver, grind only corn meal. 
Yorn meal pap is an im- 
ortant item of food for 
he rural population, who 
at it as “mamaliga,” sim- 
lar to the Italian “po- 
enta.” The corn mills are 
built of old - fashioned 
stones, in contrast to the 
“systematic” mills, a Rou- 
manian designation denot- 


ming mills intended for flour 


and equipped with modern 
rollers. The stone equipped 
‘orn mills are called “peas- 
ants’” mills (country 
mills) in the Roumanian 
anguage. 

As southeastern Rouma- 
ia is a very windy stretch 
bf land, owing to the for- 
pstless neighborhood of 
‘Bessarabia, windmills were numerous in olden times. 

8 for so many other things, the accession in 1866 
bf Prince (afterwards King) Charles I to the throne 
bf the united principalities marked the beginning of 
B new era for the milling industry. Only one year 
dater was built in Braila the first steam driven mill in 
Roumania. This plant, the Moara. Burghete (Moara 
Mill), had only ordinary millstones. It had an out- 
put of 50 to 60 tons per day, and was run until 1890. 
It is still in existence, although it has been idle for the 
last 35 years. 


HREE years later, in 1870, another steam driven 
mill was opened, that of Mr. Braun, located even 
oday well outside the town. This mill, also, was op- 
rated. with millstones, but was modernized later on, 
vhereas the Moara Burghete is still in its original 
condition. All the rest of the mills in existence at this 
time were windmills. 
Then in 1877 came the war with Turkey for inde- 
pendence. Immediately after the conelusion of peace 
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in 1878 was erected a third steam driven mill, the 
Moara Millas. Like all the others, it was equipped 
only with millstones and, similar to the Moara Bur- 
ghete, it is located in the middle of the town and far 
from either rail or water transportation. 


N 1885 a fourth mill was built, the Moara Orient, by 
Mr. Lipovan. Although it has no access by rail, it 
is located in the immediate neighborhood of the pas- 
senger and goods station of the Roumanian govern- 
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ment railroad. During the same year the Moara Millas 
was transformed into a roller mill and was made half 
automatic. It thus became the first “systematic” mill 
in Braila, and had a daily capacity of 120 tons per 
24 hours. During the late war, however, its produc- 
tion was pushed to 140 tons per day. The elevators 
and warehouses pertaining to it could store 500 to 600 
tons of wheat, and 350 to 400 tons of flour and bran. 
A fifth mill, the Moara Galiatzatos, similar to the 
others, was erected in 1888. Today its site is well in 
town, but it has access to the Roumanian government 
railroad by a side track of its own. 


About the end of the 80’s and the beginning of the 
90’s- the grain export trade down the Danube began 
to develop rapidly. This led to the transformation 
into roller mills of two of the older plants, the Moara 
Orient-and the Moara Braun. The latter was changed 
to a completely automatic mill, the first one in Rou- 
mania. It could grind daily 80 tons of wheat, which 
production could be pushed as far as 120 tons. Its 


elevator could accommodate 3,000 tons wheat and the 
warehouses 6,000 tons flour. 

Up to this time all the mills were located in town 
or near by, but none of them took advantage of the 
splendid opportunity for transportation which the 
Danube offers. This changed in 1897-98, when the 
Moara Violattos was erected in port and intended 
primarily for export work. At some time between 
1903 and 1905 the Moara Millas was closed down, 
having changed hands from its original proprietor to 

a public credit institution. 
Before long other addi- 
tions gave new life to the’ 
Braila milling industry. In 
1912 the largest mill in 
Roumania and one of the 
most modern ones in Eu- 
rope was built, that of 
Valerianos & Lychiard- 
opoulos. 


T ALMOST the same 
time the mill of 
Messrs. Galiatzatos, who 
had associated in 1908 with 
Mr. Topalis, was trans- 
formed into a modern 
roller mill and into a lim- 
ited company under the 
auspices of one of the 
great banks, the Banca 
Romaneasca. Accordingly 
its name was changed to 
Moara Romaneasca. While 
this plant is in town, 
the mill of Valerianos & 
Lychiardopoulos is very 
near the port. Unfortu- 
nately, it has no direct ac- 
cess either by rail or by 
water, causing consider- 
able differences in han- 
dling expenses — today 
about 1,000 lei ($5.50) per 
truckload of 10 tons. It must be observed that it is 
impossible for a mill in port to have a site directly 
on the Danube River. The whole stretch of the shore 
in port belongs by law to the government hydraulic 
service, and this authority does not grant permission 
to erect permanent buildings on its property, not to 
speak of its unwillingness to sell portions of the land. 
The milling industry, as in fact all other industries, is 
thus severely handicapped. 

In 1914 the mill of Mr. Verona was destroyed by 
fire. It was only because of the beginning of the 
World War that it has not been rebuilt on a much 
larger scale and made the most powerful mill in 
Roumania. Shortly before Roumania entered the war, 
in 1916, the Moara Millas changed hands once more, 
being acquired by Mr. Radacovici, who overcame many 
difficulties and started the mill again in the same year. 
During the war the plant was partly destroyed, and 
rebuilt only late in 1919. Other mills had been dis- 
mantled before the Germans occupied Braila, their 
machinery being thrown into the river. Among these 
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Sifters In the Valerianos & Lychiardopoulos Mill 


was the mill of Valerianos & Lychiardopoulos, the 
high towers of which served the German occupants for 
the erection of a wireless station. One may readily 
understand that it was one of the strategical advan- 
tages of the occupation by the Germans of Braila that 
the country could no longer be supplied with flour by 
this very important milling center. After the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, however, all the mills were started 


again, 


INALLY, in 1920, the milling industry of Braila 

suffered a loss by the complete destruction by fire 
of the Moara Radacovici, a very few months after it 
again began operating. The plant has not yet been 
rebuilt, nor is it very likely that it will be, as it is 
located in the middle of the town, and the law forbids 
industries of this kind in populated centers. 

This is, in short, the history of the milling industry 
in Braila. To complete the picture there is left to say 
but a few words about the importance of each of the 
larger mills. 

The Moara Violattos, the oldest of the great mills, 
is owned by the heirs of the original proprietor, by 
Violattos Bros. and Major Teianu, the latter being 
one of the managers. The plant has a grinding ca- 
pacity of 200 tons of wheat in 24 hours, and the clean- 
ing machinery has an output of 400 tons a day. The 
machinery was supplied by the well-known firm of 
G. Luther, of Brunswick, Germany, and the total 
length of the rolls is about 200 feet. The mill has an 
elevator with a capacity of 4,000 tons wheat, as well 
as warehouses for 2,000 tons sacked flour. Shortly 
before the war the owners began the construction of 
a large concrete warehouse for another 4,000 tons 
flour, but, owing to the war and the consequent con- 
siderable rise of all prices and wages, the building has 
not been finished. It is left as it was in 1916, with only 
the first two stories erected, as it would cost today 
45 times as much to complete it along the original 
plan. Recently the Moara Violattos is exporting ex- 
clusively to Poland, where its brand has become most 
popular. 


NOTHER great mill, the Moara Romaneasca, has 
a capacity of 200 tons of ground wheat per day 
and the plant has rolls which total about 280 feet in 
length. ‘The machinery was supplied by Seck & Co., of 
Dresden, Germany, the motive power consumed being 
about 3.8 horsepower for each ton of wheat ground. 
The mill elevator has a capacity of 2,400 tons wheat, and 
there are four flat grain warehouses which will hold 
1,000 tons. The building of the old mill of Messrs. 
Galiatzatos is serving now as a warehouse, and has 
room for 2,500 tons sacked flour. It is, however, 
proposed to demolish this building and erect a modern 
elevator for bulk flour. The exports of this mill go 
to Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Greece, 
Palestine, etc., with no special market. The Banca 
Romaneasca is financing two other mills besides this 
one, the Moara Pacurari in Jassy and the Moara 
Dobrogeana in Constantza, as well as the Ludwig 
Josiek macaroni and biscuit factory in Galatz. 
The third and largest of the mills is that of 
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Valerianos & Lychiardopoulos, managed by Spiru 
Lychiardopoulos. It has a capacity of 280 tons wheat 
per 24 hours, but it is to be noted that before the war 
all the mills were working day and night, whereas at 
the time of writing the working day is limited to 10 
to 12 hours. Like the Moara Violattos, this plant’s 
machinery was furnished by G. Luther, of Brunswick, 
Germany. The complete length of the rolls is the 
greatest of any mill in Braila, being about 320 ft. The 
mill’s elevator capacity is 6,000 tons wheat, but there 
are never more than 4,000 to 4,500 tons in store. The 
warehouse capacity for flour is 6,000 tons. The owners 
export principally to Greece, the Greek Islands, 
Poland, Palestine, Egypt and Italy. Like all the other 
mills, this one is selling exclusively in bags of 75 kg 
(165 Ibs) each, the jute bag weighing 460 gr (1 Ib). 
They are often solicited from abroad to sell in bags 
of 63 kg (140 Ibs), but are unable to comply with 
these requests. 

Lychiardopoulos Bros. have founded two auxiliary 
industries in connection with their milling plant. The 
first and older of these is the macaroni and paste fac- 
tory of Ambatis & Lychiardopoulos. Its capacity is 
five tons of pastes in eight hours, the works using 
seven rotating macaroni driers of two tons capacity 
each. The machinery is 
of French and _ Italian 
make. The second indus- 
try is a biscuit factory. 
It is capable of an out- 
put of two to two and a 
half tons of biscuits per 
day of eight hours. The 
machinery is of German 
manufacture. 

The mill of Mr. Ve- 
rona, destroyed by fire, 
was rather a complex of 
industries. It included a 
paste factory for 10 tons 
in 14 hours, a systematic Ps 
pearl-barley plant, husk- , a. 
ing machinery for peas 
and a barley clipper. 
Mr. Verona erected the 
paste factory after not- 
ing the considerable ex- 
port of macaroni from 
Italy. Although he 
brought specialists from 
that country and gave them any kind of raw material 
they wanted, he found out that he could not compete 


.with the Italian pastes. 


= cause is to be sought in the subvention which 

the Italian government is according to this par- 
ticular kind of export, whereas the Roumanian gov- 
ernment was not disposed to take the same protective 
measure. Nevertheless the factory succeeded in get- 
ting a market in the interior of the country. The 
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peasants did not want to buy vermicelli for their soup 
unless it was colored yellow. Upon learning this Mr. 
Verona had a small quantity of dye added to his 
pastes, and soon had a satisfactory sale. People were 
wondering how he could sell at so low a price, “as th 
eggs alone (which it was supposed to contain) wer 
worth much more.” 


RAILA is the only town in the district of Braila 

but it is interesting to note that there is a mil 
owned by Mr. Dumitrescu in Faurei, district of Braila 
a village on the railroad toward Bucharest. This mil 
was erected in 1922 by Schiel Bros., of Brasov, an 
is thus entirely of Roumanian make. It has a capacit 
of 40 tons in 24 hours, besides the separate corn me: 
mill. Faurei is located in the middle of the grai 
producing area of southeastern Roumania. 

Besides wheat and corn, Roumania produces large 
quantities of barley. Therefore the barley clippiny 
plants are a very good paying auxiliary industry, an | 
many of the mills, especially those of less importanc., 
are equipped with them. Thus the Moara Mercu’, 
Moara Porumbel, Moara Toma Neacsu and Moar: 
Bogdan Nicolaevici have barley clipping plants ai.- 
nexed to them, with an output of 80 to 90 tons pir 
12-hour day for the fir t 
one and 50 to 60 tons fcr 
the others. Of course 
there are other barle\ 
clippers. Thus the rice 
decorticating works hae 
installed a plant for cli; 
ping barley, especially ; ; 
during the war the Black 
Sea was blocked and a|! 
the rice supplies stoppe:|. 
Besides this there are ii.- 
dependent plants, one «f 
which, the Zimbrul work ;, 
is very cleverly built ‘o 
take advantage of the 
topographical situation. 

The town of Braiia 
itself is built on a high 
shore, while the port ‘s 
nearly level with the 
river. Between both there 
is a difference in heigl:t 
of about 25 or 30 feet. 
The local grain market, 
to which the peasants from the neighboring villages 
drive with their cars, is in town, up the hill, whi'e 
arrivals by rail and water are received at the lower 
port level. There is evidently a difference in cartage 
for grain transported from the upper town level io 
the lower port level as against transports not going 
down the hill, as there is also for grain arrived in port 
and transported up the hill as against merchandise not 
changing levels. It is curious that not one of the mills 

(Continued on page 1088.) 





The Mill of Violattos & Co., Braila 
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YE OLDE TYME WIZARD OIL 

VERY period of reduced profits in flour milling 
E gives rise to much discussion of mergers as a cure 
for millers’ ills. The decline in profits may be, and 
usually is, wholly the result of transient conditions 
combined with low morale and unintelligent group 
action; but the cure never is to be found in patience 
or in seeking correction of causes. Always it lies in 
the artificial and still untried experiment of merging 
ownership. 

There undoubtedly is a trend toward greater con- 
centration in flour milling. It is a part of modern 
commercial and economic development, and is, in the 
main, sound and wholesome. Enterprises which have 
by superior management attained success naturally 
find opportunity from time to time to acquire the 
plants and organizations of less prosperous concerns. 
To a less degree, strong companies have occasionally 
found it desirable to unite forces. Both movements 
are likely to continue, because they are normal move- 
ments arising from natural causes. 

Wholly contrary in character are the proposals to 
bring a large number of independent units into a 
single company as a cure-all for their individual ills. 
Back of these schemes is nothing but the theory that 
in size rests assurance of success. ‘Trouble is not 
taken to find just how this success is to be brought 
about. It is enough to say that ten one-thousand bar- 
rel mills which are doing only moderately well will 
assuredly do most tremendously better if they merge 
their individualities and proceed thereafter as a single 
unit—ten fairly healthy men given giant stature by 
merely organizing themselves into a town meeting. 

Most of these proposals for all-conquering mergers 
are made by men who are not themselves millers, 
self-appointed doctors not always blind to considera- 
tions of personal reward. Millers, because they like 
to know what is going on in the world, lend a willing 
ear. Most of them would, in fact, like to see the 
experiment carried out, providing neighbors and com- 
petitors furnish the materials for the experiment and 
assume all risks attached thereto. 

Meantime, the mills grind on. Prosperity ebbs and 
flows as it has done for scores and hundreds of years. 
Milling is very close to the soil, and reacts to agricul- 
tural conditions and to the thoughts and fears of those 
engaged in it. As it has low points, so it has com- 
pensating high points. Both should be, and doubtless 
will continue to be, taken as they come. “Mergers” 
as correctives of low tides of prosperity. have merit 
closely akin to “orderly marketing” as a producer of 
high prices for corn and wheat. Most millers know 
this. Others may have to experiment before they are 
convinced. 


CREATORS OF FRANKENSTEINS 
OMPETITION has a long arm. It pulls chest- 
nuts from the fire, and occasionally puts them 

back again for further toasting. Now and then it 
burns its fingers, burns which soon heal and are for- 
gotten. Children, burnt, says an aphorism, dread the 
fire; millers outgrow such childish things. 

All about the trade are a pirate crew of specu- 
lators in flour. Periods of intense competition, when 
flour is hard to sell and price the chief salesman, are 
the open seasons for these birds of prey. It takes a 
brave sales manager fo reject anything which looks like 
an order. His normal suspicion of business which 
comes too easily is dulled. “Book me some flour” is 
a conjurer’s phrase, and the miller loves to be con- 
jured by it. Past experiences are forgotten. 

It is hardly two years since a dozen millers were 
caught in the smash of a flour buying genie with a 
bubble pipe. Their losses were enormous; the genie 
was untouched. Hopefully and confidently he re- 
sumed business, and today he is trading with millers 
whose eyes were opened, but who quickly resumed the 
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same blind faith. Perhaps it will come out all right. 
Luck and lightning strike where they will. The light- 
ning of two years ago may be the luck of tomorrow. 

It is hard, of course, for the smaller, plodding, 
scrupulously careful customer, who buys one car or 
perhaps five at a time, unless he is swept away from 
his anchor of conservatism by the miller’s high- 
powered salesman. There is no joy for him in seeing 
his neighbor swell with the profits of hazards taken at 
the miller’s risk. He may feel ever so sure that the 
swelling will lead to bursting; but even that will only 
bring him further disaster his markets are 
flooded with distress flour. 

Nearly every enemy of milling is created by mill- 
ers. They have become creators of Frankensteins, 
joying in their work while it is under way and after- 
wards bitter in their denunciation of causes and con- 
ditions which make their lot unhappy. It is a pity 
that competition is so unsparing, that sound and 
worthy distributors of flour constantly should suffer 
through the action of millers in building up, fre- 
quently to their own ultimate great injury, competitive 
factors which, in a better co-ordinated trade, would 
be ruthlessly cast out. 


when 


WHAT THE WORLD BUYS 

F there is anywhere an American manufacturer of 

grade H. M. kid and celluloid heels, semi-Louis 
style, who wishes to sell three hundred dozen of them 
to Port-au-Prince, he is invited to correspond with 
Lavelenet & Co. Whoever makes barrel jumping ma- 
chines can find a buyer at Oslo, Norway, and at Jeru- 
salem, Palestine, Vigdor Ende is in the market for 
straws to be used in drinking beverages. 

These are only random items from the long list of 
trade opportunities published each week by that amaz- 
ing organization, the Department of Commerce. Borax 
is wanted in Denmark, continues “trade opportuni- 
ties,” coffee at Pirzeus, radio sets in Roumania, sirup 
at Tucuman, scissors by Buenos Aires, fire extinguish- 
ers at Vancouver, hosiery in Calcutta; and Vienna 
wants, among many other things, boiler room indi- 
cators, toy balloons, and machines for making hats, 
and bands to put inside of them. Hurricane lanterns 
are needed by people who live at Karachi, and log- 
wood extract by Goéteborgians. London, with no ex- 
planation, invites offers of chewing gum, and Caracas 
is interested in wire fences. 

Further along there is appeal to self-interest of 
readers of this paper. Several cities and countries in- 
vite disaster through a deluge of offers in response to 
their advertising their need of flour. Munich, Pirzus, 
—the same which wanted coffee,—Leipzig, Caracas, 
Valetta and Helsingfors are all in the market, and the 
last named adds a request for groats. Munich and 
San Juan are concerned about supplies of corn meal, 
though one of them insists upon the yellow kind, in 
lingering memory, no doubt, of the good old water- 
ground meal of our daddies, before millers and their 
products became refined and hightoned. 

Merely to read the list of the world’s wants creates 
wonder at the multiplicity of the needs of mankind, 
the incomprehensible number of things which are pro- 
duced and how amazingly they find their way about 
the earth and into possession of people who require 
them. One realizes, of course, that Argentinians need 
scissors, although C. K. Michener reveals nothing of it 
in his book; but what does Goteborg do with logwood 
extract? And why does London want chewing gum? 

The rate of foreign exchange is some way dig- 
nified, and we think of it only as a power which un- 
seats cabinets and upends the stock market. It seems 
not fitting that its vast force should be created by 
boxes of stockings for India’s coral strand and barbed 
wire fences faring out to places known only in dreams 
and advertisements of Thomas Cook & Son. 

Yet out of this infinitude of details is created the 
vast commerce of oceans. It determines the ebb and 
flow of the international trade balance. By it East 
and West, the main and ten thousand islands are bound 
by commercial ties which interpret civilization. Old 
lamps for new ones, oil for your lamps and thatch for 
your houses, silks and luxuries, bread and raiment and 
books and whimwhams of every sort; workers by 
millions and traders in goods, and the great shuttle 
of ships forever weaving all into the vast fabric of 
the world’s commerce. 
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THE PRESIDENT ON FARM AID 
RESIDENT Coolidge, in his message to Congress, 
restated and emphasized what he said in his ad- 

dress the day before at Chicago relative to the position 
of the the matter of aid to the 
farmer, as follows: 


administration in 


It has appeared from all the’ investigations 
that I have been able to make that the farmers 
as a whole are determined to maintain the in- 
dependence of their business. They do not 
wish to have meddling on the part of the gov- 
ernment or to be placed under the inevitable 
restrictions involved in any system of direct or 
indirect price fixing, which would result from 
permitting the government to operate in the 
agricultural markets. They are showing a very 
commendable skill in organizing themselves to 
transact their own business through co-operative 
marketing, which will this year turn over about 
two and a half billion dollars, or nearly one 
fifth of the total agricultural business. In this 
they are receiving help from the government. 
The Department of Agriculture should be 
strengthened in this facility, in order to be able 
to respond when these marketing associations 
want help. While it ought not to undertake 
undue regulation, it should be equipped to give 
prompt information on crop prospects, supply, 
demand, current receipts, imports, exports, and 
prices, 


This statement completely supports the repeated 
declarations of Secretary Jardine that the adminis- 
tration has no use for export corporations and other 
artificial, if not frankly socialistic, aids to agricul- 
ture. It is to be regretted that an equally explicit 
statement was withheld when the fantastic McNary- 
Haugen bill was being given serious consideration. 
An early declaration at that time would have fore- 
stalled all attempt to set up a system which could 
have led only to disaster. 

While it would be improper to question the sin- 
cerity of the motives back of the pledge of support 
to co-operative marketing, it is permitted to doubt if 
administration leaders have entire faith in its efficacy 
in actually raising the net return to the farmer from 
the sale of his crops. However, since there is fair 
reason to believe that farmers want to experiment 
further with co-operative marketing, and since it has 
been under some conditions a success, it is proper 
that the government should lend its friendly services. 

Not much harm can be done and, politically con- 
sidered, it will be much better to keep the farmer 
orators content with this employment than to turn 
them loose thinking up schemes to involve the whole 
structure of government in phantom schemes for help- 
ing the farmer. 


PEGASUS PLEADS FOR RYE 
I sing you a song about rye 
And wish you would send some to I. 
Anon. 
HE Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. recently re- 
ceived an ode addressed to and in praise of its 
rye flour. It is not a very good poem. Yet it seems 
some way to have that far too rare quality of metrical 
composition, passionate sincerity. Of its four strophes, 
the last is, although longest, undoubtedly best. It 
reads: 
Oh, do you want to show your spirit mild 
To husband strong and infant child? 
Then forget not this advice: 
Therein only greatness lies 
To bake good wholesome bread, aye, aye, 
Use Weyauwega flour made of rye. 
Accompanying the ode by way, perhaps, of proving 
that its author was no less skilled in prose than in 
verse, was the following letter: 


With this writing I’m sending you a poem. 
Since I’m not preaching any longer, my money 
is rather limited. You surely would favor me 
by sending me five pounds of rye flour as rec- 
ompense. The Lord bless you a thousandfold. 
Trusting to your kindness, 


Respectfully yours, 
Your devoted 
Rev. H. Srusenvo.it, 
Tigerton, Wis. 
There you are. A poem, devotion and a thousand- 

fold blessing, all for so small a recompense as five 
pounds of rye flour. Yet there are those who say 
there is no business in sentiment. 
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The following table shows the flour output 


at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, for 
weeks ending on the indicated dates, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
NORTHWEST— Dec. 13 Dec. 15 
Dec, 12 Dec. 5 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...254,566 252,360 191,798 223,495 
St. Paul ...0.. 12,392 8,650 6,352 14,067 
Duluth-Superior 23,060 30,620 14,155 14,005 
Outside mills*..166,573 268,265 248,555 225,177 





Totals . 456,591 559,895 460,860 476,744 
SOUTHWEST— 

Kansas City ...114,671 116,803 112,944 94,616 
Wichita ...... 26,863 28,517 41,954 36,346 
Salina ........ 27,165 18,851 27,528 21,169 
St. Joseph 37,402 46,012 38,116 22,122 
Omaha ....... 21,505 20,975 24,958 23,633 
Outside millst..187,859 179,614 242,750 211,155 





Totals .415,465 409,272 488,250 409,041 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 








St. Louis ...... 26,600 26,200 26,600- 40,100 
Outsidet 44,000 42,700 38,400 48,000 
ToleGoe ...ccees 35,100 31,500 34,600 36,200 
Outside 46,338 33,487 73,726 69,227 
Indianapolis .. ....6 «eeeees 12,618 9,355 
Southeast ..... 102,702 89,940 118,814 107,564 
Totals . 254,740 223,827 304,758 300,446 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,246 28,262 382,543 60,073 
Seattle ....... 28,658 28,811 21,370 37,662 
Tacoma ...... 34,796 41,522 24,189 60,975 
Totals 92,700 98,595 78,102 148,710 
Buffalo . 209,557 207,975 181,393 113,130 
Chicago ...... 36,000 36,000 38,000 33,000 
Milwaukee 9,100 9,200 6,000 2,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, for 
weeks ending on the indicated dates. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 13 Dec. 15 
Dec. 12 Dec. 5 1924 19238 
Minneapolis ...... 49 8 34 40 
Gt. Paw ceccecees 57 40 29 64 
Duluth-Superior... 62 83 38 38 
Outside mills*.... 62 69 62 56 
Average ..... 54 58 45 50 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 76 77 76 62 
Wichita ..ccccces 40 43 63 56 
BALMS cecccccsece 60 40 59 46 
St. Joseph ....... 78 94 80 46 
Omaha ....cceees 78 76 91 102 
Outside millst ... 50 48 66 64 
Average ..... 59 58 73 63 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN- 
Bt. COWS wc scccces 41 41 41 63 
Outsidet ...... 61 49 44 56 
WOES cscvvccecs 73 66 72 78 
Outsidef ....... 61 73 69 56 
Indianapolis ..... F oe 63 43 
Southeast ........ 66 55 68 57 
Average ..... 59 55 60 59 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ....ccses 46 45 52 96 
MOMEEIR aa sccccves 54 55 40 71 
PACOMR 2c ccceses 61 73 42 89 
Average ..... 54 58 45 86 
MOUMBIO .cscccsees 88 87 75 63 
CRICGRBO «cccscces 90 90 95 82 
Milwaukee ....... 76 77 50 17 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with swmmaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 


p.m. (central standard time) from station WCCO, 


(wave length 416.4 meters). 


Minneapolis-St.Paul 


Domestic Demand.—Last week’s decline in wheat, following the previous 
week’s high level for the crop year, had the effect of still further curtailing 


flour business. 





bullish 


lower. 


On the advance the buying trade held aloof, skeptical of the 
sentiment that had run away with the wheat mar- 
ket; on the decline buyers still were chary of making 
new commitments, in the belief that prices would go still 
The decline served merely to confirm their suspi- 
cions of the advance, and few would admit that the 
downward reaction had run its course. 


The opinion among millers and flour dealers is grow- 


ing that stocks in bakers’ hands must be replenished in 
many quarters during January. Until the inventory pe- 


riod is over, however, bakers are expected to cling tenaciously to their appar- 
ent policy of using old stocks or booking only for current needs. 
Clears.—Clears in most milling centers are in fairly good demand and 


firmer in price. 


Some export business is passing in first and second grades. 


Large bookings are reported by some mills, with slow shipping directions. 
Export Business.—In general, export trade remains dull, although there is 


a slightly better inquiry. 


Latin America, 


have ffgured in the past week’s bookings. 
ported, but Pacific Coast mills are running on old orders from that quarter. 
Wheat.—The futures market suffered a sharp reaction last week, the de- 


cline approximating 10c from Monday to Saturday. 


Porto Rico, Greece 
Little new oriental business is re- 


and Holland 


The situation had proved 


topheavy, and less pessimistic reports began tempering market opinion of dam- 
Further pessimism from that quarter developed on 
Tuesday of this week, however, offsetting Monday’s continuance of last week’s 


age in the Argentine. 


Sag. 


Slack milling demand and the recent strong movement of wheat to mar- 
ket in the Northwest and the Southwest have contributed to lower premiums 


on cash wheat. 


Premiums remain strong, however, for soft winter wheat of 


high milling quality, which is of limited quantity in the present short soft 


wheat crop. 


Flour Prices.—Flour prices have 


followed the wheat market downward, 


and average 20@50c lower than a week ago. 
Production.—Flour production is in better volume for the country as a 


whole than at this time in the past two years. 


Spring wheat mills of Buf- 


falo and the Northwest continue to lead those years, with hard winter wheat 
mills of the Southwest running well behind the percentages of 1924 and 1923. 


Mills continue to complain of shipping instructions. 
ket did little to correct this situation. 
however, are larger than usual for December. 

The millfeed market continues dull, with prices unchanged from 


Millfeed.— 
those of a week ago. 


The advance in the mar- 


Current bookings for immediate needs, 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 15.—(Special Cable)—Trade is very slow. 
sellers are finding business difficult at shillings below the mills’ prices. 


Even re- 
Mills 


offer Canadian top patents at 48@49s ($8.13@8.30 bbl), exports at 46s ($7.79 
bbl), American low grade nominally at 30s ($5.08 bbl), Argentine at 26s ($4.40 








Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 


December 16, 1925 


S| 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapoli- 
Dec. Dec May Dec. M 
| errr aT 178% 173% 169% 167 
RHE 172% 167% 164% 162 
| er 169 164% 161% 158 
| Se 168% 166 161% 16: 
Wecceve 167% 163% 161% 15 
ae 171% 169 165% 162 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec Dec. May Dec. Muy 
Piocecee 170% 166% 176% 17 
PTET 165% 161% 171% 16 
Beeessss 161% 158% 171 16 
Aare 162% 159% 169 16 
BGs ccece 161% 157% 166% 1641, 
BBcecccs 166% 162% 171% 16 
es Duluth duriim 
Dec May Dec. Miy 
Dacvcces seen 164 150 15: % 
BOvcccce 154% 158% 146 145% 
ee 149% 153 142% 145% 
Boesecce 151% 155 143% 145% 
BO csces 148 152 140% 14 
BOcccese 153% 157% 145% 14 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cit 
Dec Dec. May Dec. May 
Sn cacese 81% 87 78% 8: % 
BO. ccees 78% 85% 76% 8-44 
Bheseeds 18% 84% 76% 8. % 
Sages 17% 84% 75% 8.1 
Bbvcuee 17% 83% 75% 8! 1, 
Weveses 17% 84% 16% 84 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo! s 
Dec Dec. May Dec. Mvy 
Drcesvee 42% 46% 39% H 
iia ou 42 415% 38% { 
|) 41% 45% 38% $i 
| er 41% 45 387% ‘ 
BEsccces 40% 44% 37% ‘ 
BBiccecs 41% 45% 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo is 
Dec Dec May Dec. May 
Vase dees 106 114% 104% 10: % 
| eee 102 110% 101 1 
| ere 96% 105 95% 
| a 96% 105 93% A 
| are 96 103% 93 9) 4% 
BPcsesne 100% 108 97% 10.% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec Dec. May Dec. May 
Drccvcss 261% 271 263% 2 
RO 260 268 259% 2k 
Bhevvces 256 264 257% 261% 
| Ae 255% 263% 254 2 2 
BEessces 254% 261% 253% 2: 
BGe veces 257 266 257% 262% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing poe of Liverpool wheat futu: 


per 100 lbs 

Dec. Mar: 
Dec. 138s 1%d 12s 
Dec. 13s 5d 12s 
Dec. 12s 10d 12s 
Dec. 13s 0d 12s 
Dec. 128 74d 12s 1 
Dec. 12s10%d 12s 








GEORGE M. DUNN HONORED 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—George M. Di 
who succeeds Louis Garttner, of I 


Wayne, Ind., as manager of the Supe: 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, was the gu 


of honor at a recent dinner and meet 











named. f th % ‘ ‘ A 
tMilis outside of St. Louis, but controlled F , > : of the company’s organization. Am: 
Psy bbl), and Australian patents at 43s 6d@44s ($7.37@7.45 bbl). Home milled the speakers at the gathering were 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. straight run is equal to 45s 6d ($7.71 bbl), c.i.f. Dunn, H. L. Sommers, president of 
Amsterdam.—The market is very quiet. There is no demand for Ameri- Superior Baking Co., and W. E. Lo 
Fc 7° we “> a hago can or Canadian flours. Some French flour has been sold at very low prices, Pana ll 4 per Sonaeaata ee r 
nicaco, Inn.—A. P. Husband, secre- , : : - . sta 
* * “a FP A even below that of home milled. s p sas a H : 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, oh that ihe uals offer ane Ney patents at $9.25 per the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, with the « 
again is asking millers to co- -operate with 100 kilos ($8.24 bbl), straights $8 ($7.13 bbl), Canadian exports $8.40 ($7.48 ception of one year during which he ac! 
the Bureau of the Census in securing bbl) and home milled $8.40 ($7.47 bbl), delivered. as manager _of the Jay Burns Baki 
data on bye grit be hoy 8 —— Hamburg.—tThe market is firm, but inactive. Mills offer Canadian ex- eee —— by | 
year 2808. @ states thet he Aas urge ports at $9.60@9.90 per 100 kilos ($8.55@8.82 bbl), and English Manitobas at P ; 
millers in recent bulletins to fill out the 40s@40s 6d ($8.62@8.73 bbl 
blanks as soon as received and mail them pe . ($8. 2c ). : ? f Since September, 1921, when milling 
at once to the bureau. Blanks for this Copenhagen.—The market is very quiet. Canadian exports are offered at bond became active, there has been 
purpose will be mailed to all manufac- $9.95 per 100 kilos ($8.87 bbl). average of 9,374,000 bus Canadian whe 
turers about Jan. 1, 1926. L. F. Brozxman. milled each year in this manner. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 15. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. souls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashvill 
Spring first patent ........... $8.40@ 8.80 $9.15@ 9.45 $....@.... $8.80@ 9.10 $10.00@10.25 $9.40@ 9.65 9.40@ 9.65  $9.75@10.75 $10.25@10.50 $9.30@ 9.65  $9.75@10 
Spring standard patent ...... 8.15@ 8.55 8.80@ 9.05 ....@.... 8.50@ 8.90 8. 8@ 10.99 8.90@ 9.35 8.90@ 9.15 9.00@ 9.50  9.25@10.15 9.00@ 9.35 a we 
Spring first clear ............. 7.25@ 7.60 6.80@ 6.90 ....@.... 7.30@ 7.60 8.10@ 8.25 7.55@ 8.20 Se ee 8.00@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.85 i ae a 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.30@ 8.65 Wee 8.40@ 9.10 8.50@ 8.80 9. Lb he re 9.00@ 9.45 9.15@ 9.40 9.75 @ 10.00 9.25 @10.45 9.30@ 9.65 9.25@ 9 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.80@ 8.20 -@. 7.55@ 8.15 7.90@ 8.30 9.50 9.75 8.55@ 9.00 8.65@ 8.90 9.25@ 9.75 ere fee 8.75@ 9.30 -++-@ 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.80@ 7.25 -@. 6.35@ 6.75 6.80@ 7.20 ee t Tee Pere oven Gs cece secs Ser. iter 6sse@oees Seawee <- 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.30@ 8.65 . oe Gee 8.75@ 9.00 9. 60@ 9.70 oelcces 8.40@ 9.15 -@. 9.25 @10.35 9.20@ 9.50 10.00 @10 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.90@ 8.20 --@. --@.. 8.25@ 8.75 9.40@ 9.50 7.90@ 8.60 *7.65@ 7.90 *7. 6@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.90 8.70@ 9.20 9.00@ 9 
Soft winter first clear ........ 7.10@ 7.50 ee Pee _ 7.00@ 7.40 Pee ree. 0 vex ee 60 ¢aleeece -@. 7.00@ 7.75 ove Barces 7.75@ 8./ 
Tiwe GOOr, WIS o.ccccccvcaser --@ 5.80@ 5.90 -@.. @ 6.50@ 6.75 bags 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6. 230 6. 1 6.40@ 6.65 — --@ 
Be. Diet, GRE és aks os naan ee -@ 4.10 -@.. @ ..-@ 5.75 -@. 5.00@ 5.25 4.95@ 5.00 a .@. 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Senens intact patent Dakota sehen patent Montana standard patent 
errr $8.70@9.20 (49's) $7.10@7.50 (49's) $7.20@7.60 (49's) -@.. $8.95@ 9.40 $8.55@ 8.90 
San Francisco... ....@9.50 8.10@8.25 ee ere 9.55 @9.75 10.10 @ 10.30 9.80 @ 10.00 
i, EE eee ee er Peer es Spring top patent $....@9.30 Spring exports $4.75 Ontario 90 per cent patents $6.70@6.90 Ontario exports 44s 6d @45s. 


*Inclu des near-by straights. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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December 16, 1925 


N.W. MILLERS OBJECT 
TO GERMAN TARIFF 


Resolution Passed Asking Those Engaged in 
Foreign Affairs to Use Influence in Hav- 
ing Flour Discrimination Removed 





The annual meeting of the Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers’ Club was held in 
Minneapolis on Dec. 10. Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, was present, and assisted the 
millers in their deliberations. 

The principal discussion centered 
around the new tariff law which recently 
became effective in Germany. The main 
objection the millers have to the tariff is 
the fact that the duty on flour largely 
exceeds that on wheat, and is therefore 
regarded as a discrimination against 
American manufactured products. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Resolved, That we, The Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers’ Club, represent- 
ing one of the basic industries of the 
United States, are opposed to that part 
of the present tariff law passed by the 
German government, effective Aug. 1, 
which establishes preferential duties on 
the importation of wheat in preference to 
the duty fixed on flour, and which law 
extends a further difference on the duties 
on wheat and flour one year after its 
passage, or on Aug. 1, 1926. 

“We solicit the aid and help of the 
American citizenship, and particularly 
those engaged in foreign affairs, to ex- 
press their opposition to such discrim- 
ination against American manufactured 
products.” 

Copies of the resolution were sent to 
Washington. The millers felt that, inas- 
much as the investment bankers of the 
country were largely instrumental in 
floating foreign loans, they should take 
cognizance of the German tariff and its 
effect upon American commerce. It so 
happened that the Investment Bankers’ 
Association was holding its convention in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., at the time the 
millers were in session, so a telegram was 
dispatched to the association, embodying 
the resolution. 

The message explained that the North- 
west Spring Wheat Millers’ Club repre- 
sented approximately one third of the 
flour milling industry in the United 
States, that milling was a basic industry 
which afforded American producers the 
most profitable markets obtainable, and 
employed American labor and capital. 
The message, in part, read: “We urgently 
request that you use your influence with 
vour foreign connections in seeking modi- 
fication of the present German law, with 
the view to placing the duties on wheat 
and flour upon an equivalent basis. We 
suggest that this matter be placed in the 
hands of your committee on foreign loans 
for immediate action.” 


The election of directors resulted as _ 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


follows: C. R. McClave, Lewistown, 
Mont., F. E. Hawley, Watertown, S. D., 
Walter Stern, Milwaukee, George M. 
Palmer, Mankato, W. C. Helm, W. L. 
Harvey, Dwight M. Baldwin, A. C. Lor- 
ing and H. P. Gallaher, Minneapolis. 

Officers elected: Willis C. Helm presi- 
dent, D. D. Davis vice president, H. H. 
King treasurer, and C. T. Vandenover 
secretary, all of Minneapolis. 


S. W. MILLS’ WHEAT 
SUPPLIES COMPILED 


Figures from Kansas and Oklahoma Indi- 
cate That Wheat Stocks Now Held Will 
Last 90 Days’ Average Operations 








Kansas Crry, Mo.—Figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller from re- 
ports of mills in Kansas and Oklahoma 
indicate that supplies of wheat currently 
held by them are sufficient for three 
months or more of operation. Oklahoma 
mill stocks are slightly more liberal than 
those of Kansas, considering the capaci- 
ties of plants in the two states. 

In Kansas, reports were received from 
mills representing 52,450 bbls daily ca- 
pacity. Wheat holdings of these com- 
panies are 9,022,839 bus. Estimating the 
remaining capacity of the state on the 
same basis as indicated by the reports 
received, the total wheat stocks of all 
mills are 15,014,459 bus. This is about 
25 per cent of the yearly grind, or a 
three months’ supply if production is at 
a normal rate. 

In Oklahoma, mills reporting repre- 
sented 5,700 bbls daily capacity. Wheat 
owned by them amounts to 1,147,837 bus, 
which indicates a total for all mills of 
3,678,829 bus. This is about 30 per cent 
of the normal annual requirements, or 
perhaps a supply sufficient to last until 
the middle of April. 

The total daily capacity in Kansas is 
87,285 bbls, and in Oklahoma 18,292. 


DEATH OF E. A. ROBINSON 


Veteran Member of Chicago Flour Trade 
Dies of Heart Trouble—Came to 
Chicago 50 Years Ago 


Cuicaco, Int.—E. A. Robinson, dean of 
the Chicago flour trade, died from heart 
trouble on Dec. 8 at his home here. Mr. 
Robinson was born at Wakefield, R. I., 
and was 80 years old last March. He 








came to Chicago 50 years ago, and im-. 


mediately became connected with Henry 
Durand & Co., wholesale grocers, where 
he was in the flour department for a few 
years. He then started a wholesale gro- 
cery and, jobbing business for himself, 
which he conducted up to about five 
years ago, when he retired. 

Mr. Robinson was held in high esteem 
by the flour trade. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Flour Club for a long 


time, and about two years ago was made 
an honorary member of this organization. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. The funeral services were held 
on Dec. 14 under the auspices of oriental 
consistory, A. F. & A. M. 





NEW MILL FOR MISSOURI 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Contracts for com- 
pletely equipping a new milling plant for 
the Boone County Milling & Elevator Co., 
Columbia, Mo., recently were awarded to 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
through F. H. Strickland, of the Kansas 
City office. The new mill is being erected 
alongside the old one, which will be con- 
verted into a feed manufacturing plant. 
The flour capacity of the company will 
remain unchanged at 100 bbls daily. Both 
the feed and the flour units will be elec- 
trified, motors for which will also be sup- 
plied by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


DULUTH CLOSES QUIET 
SHIPPING SEASON 


Dututn, Minn.—The final date when 
insurance was available on grain cargoes 
was Dec. 12, but the actual closing of 
navigation was some days earlier. Quot- 
ing of rates ceased then, and the highest 
paid during the closing days was 5c bu 
on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. The de- 
mand for tonnage in the final days was 
at the Canadian Head of the Lakes, 
and nearly all boats were diveried to 
that shipping point. As high as 8c bu 
was paid there, 

The season just closed was one of the 
quietest for years. Until late in No- 
vember there was very little pressure for 
tonnage, and it was largely due then to 
the fact that the low rates prevailing 
all fall had caused many boats to with- 
draw from the trade. The poor eastern 
and foreign demand that has prevailed 
for grain was responsible for this condi- 
tion. 

Shipments of grain since the opening 
of navigation in April to the close were 
126,238,040 bus domestic and 3,102,536 
bonded. Last year the record for the 
market was made with a total of 175,- 
840,950 bus. This year the wheat move- 
ment was 67,590,755 bus, against 88,238,- 
835 a year ago. 








BISCUIT COMPANY EXPANDS 

Bourrato, N. Y.—The Imperial Biscuit 
Co., Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., has in- 
creased its capital stock to $75,000. The 
company was incorporated in 1924, and 
has become the principal industry of 
Sacketts Harbor. There have been many 
extensions of the plant, and further addi- 
tions are contemplated. 





Flour milling products are the second 
most valuable in the list of Canadian in- 
dustries, with a total value last year of 
nearly $155,000,000. 
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ARGENTINE FLAX 
CROP UNCHANGED | 


Latest Official Estimate Shows Probable 
Production of Oats and Flaxseed Un- 
changed—Wheat 22,000,000 Bus Less 


Buenos Arres, ArGentina, Dec. 15.— 
(Special Cable)—The officially revised 
estimates of the probable production of 
the Argentine crops have been issued. 
The forecasts for flax and oats remain 
unchanged, while the wheat estimate is 
smaller by about 22,000,000 bus. The 
amounts follow, the estimates for last 
month being shown in parentheses: wheat, 
212,869,000 bus (234,880,000); flaxseed, 
74,670,000 (74,670,000); oats, 82,680,000 
(82,680,000). 

W. J. Lames. 


Reports from Argentina Are Bullish 


Unfavorable developments continue to 
unfold themselves in Argentina. Cable 
reports are generally bullish. The Ar- 
gentine department of agriculture esti- 
mates the damage in Santa Fé to be 42.5 
per cent, and in Cordoba 18.6 per cent, 
due to rust and other causes. This af- 
fects an area of 8,000,000 acres. It is 
estimated that, according to these fig- 
ures, Santa Fé this year will harvest 
13,000,000 bus, compared with 33,000,000 
last year, and Cordoba will have 382,- 
000,000, against 58,000,000 in 1924. 

Since the growing season in the north 
is over, the situation can scarcely be al- 
tered. It is reported that wheat of a 
poor quality is being offered quite freely, 
however. A cable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture last week 
said that rains were interfering with cul- 
tivation and harvesting in the central 
districts. 

Estimates as to the exportable surplus 
vary, Europe being more inclined to op- 
timism. Broomhall’s agent last week 
estimated the exportable surplus at 140,- 
000,000 bus, that being about 40.000,000 
bus less than an earlier estimate. Broom- 
hall’s view was contingent upon the con- 
tinuance of good conditions in the south- 
ern area, where the growing season is 
not yet ended. 

Private estimates from American and 
Argentine sources are considerably be- 
low Broomhall’s. Reports from these 
sources place the exportable surplus at 
from 90,000,000 to 112,000,000 bus. It 
is expected that news from* Argentina 
will dominate for some time to come, and 
will point the way for price movements. 
Rust, frost, heavy rains and smut are 
among the factors reported to be affect- 
ing the crops there. 

A cable received late last week indi- 
cated that the flax crop estimate would 
need to be reduced 5 per cent because 
of excessive rain, bringing the export- 
able surplus to between 60,000,000 and 
64,000,000 bus seed. 
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CONTRACT GRADE 
CHANGES OPPOSED 


St. Louis Millers Vote Against Any Altera- 
tion in Standards of Wheat Deliver- 
able on Future Contracts 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Unanimous opposition 
was expressed at a dinner and business 
meeting of the St. Louis Millers’ Club at 
the Statler Hotel, on Dec. 8, to any 
change being made in the standard for 
wheat delivered on contract grades. A. 
V. Imbs, president of the club, called as 
the first speaker of the evening George 
Milnor, of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill., who said that, while the new cost 
accounting system is now the chief in- 
terest of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, the proposed change in grades of 
wheat deliverable on future contracts is 
of paramount importance. 

Mr. Milnor explained that the miller 
now knows what wheat he is going to get 
in the respective markets where his pur- 
chases may be made, and that he has the 
further protection of appeal to the fed- 
eral grain supervision. He warned mill- 
ers that if they and other interests insist 
on bringing before the Department of 
Agriculture any proposed changes in the 
grades of wheat deliverable on future 
contracts they will simply lay themselves 
open to attack from a certain radical ag- 
ricultural group which, ever since the 
establishment of federal grades, has been 
attempting to disrupt the standards. 

Following his remarks several other 
millers expressed themselves as being in 
favor of Mr. Milnor’s stand, and it was 
finally voted as the unanimous opinion 
of all present that it would be exceed- 
ingly dangerous to attempt any changes 
in the present standards, as it was felt 
that the possibility of going backward 
rather than forward would be very immi- 
nent. 





MR. RAIKES OPTIMISTIC OF EXPORTS 


C. F. G. Raikes, manager of the Euro- 
pean department of The Northwestern 
Miller and at one time in charge of the 
company’s St. Louis office, spoke of the 
pleasure of returning to his friends of 
other days, and then turned his remarks 
to the European situation, saying that, 
while American flours were now out of 
line with Canadian flours in point of 
price, this situation would not continue 
perpetually. He added that there would 
always be business in American flours in 
Europe, particularly on the Continent, 
where some markets preferred hard wheat 
flour to Canadian, and were willing to 
pay a premium for the former. 

In discussing German flour importa- 
tions, Mr. Raikes said that it was unlike- 
ly that the German tariff on flour would 
be increased next year, as now proposed, 
as German millers were finding it diffi- 
cult to re-establish their business on ac- 
count of the scarcity of money and the 
high interest rate charged for that which 
is available. He explained that the So- 
cialists, now a strong factor in Germany, 
were against any increase in the duty, 
and the combination of these two situa- 
tions made the prospect for exporting 
millers continuing business with Germany 
very favorable. 


UNITED KINGDOM FLOUR SITUATION 


Mr. Raikes said that the condition in 
the United Kingdom was not favorable 
for imported flour, as English millers 
were very active and offering the greatest 
competition to outside flours, as a result 
of which flour imports were being lowered 
every year. He pointed out that the 
English miller was getting the exact kind 
of wheat he wanted at a comparatively 
advantageous price, and in addition was 
getting a-higher price for the offals, all of 
which was placing him in a very strong 
position. 

However, with a large crop of wheat in 
the Southwest and other conditions be- 
ing equal, Mr. Raikes expressed the be- 
lief that American millers would once 
more get a share of the United Kingdom 
business. He referred to the fact that 
prices between American and Canadian 
flours were becoming more nearly equal, 
and he stressed the importance of Ameri- 
can millers keeping in touch with their 
European connections, because conditions 
change quickly, and if importers find 
themselves without proper samples at a 
time when American flours should sud- 
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denly come in line, valuable time would 
be lost. 


COST ACCOUNTING EXPLAINED 


A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation and a 
faithful attendant at nearly all meet- 
ings. of the St. Louis Millers’ Club, was 
introduced following Mr. Raikes’s re- 
marks, and explained in detail the pro- 
posed cost accounting system recently 
approved by the Federation. He said 
that he and Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Federation, some time ago made 
an extensive trip, visiting millers in all 
parts of the country, and concluded that 
the latter did not talk the same language, 
largely due to the diverse accounting sys- 
tems employed. 

He then outlined the detailed steps tak- 
en in drawing up the system which finally 
met the approval of the Federation. 
Some of its principles, as he outlined 
them, are the absolute separation of the 
grain and milling departments, thereby 
enabling the miller to know if he is mak- 
ing or losing money in the individual de- 
partments; the discounting of all clears 
by 40c bbl and feed by $2 ton; the estab- 
lishment of a definite cost budget, esti- 
mated upon an operation of 60 per cent; 
the inclusion in cost factors of deprecia- 
tion on property and of interest on the 
investment. He said that of vital impor- 
tance in the system was the basis upon 
which wheat should be figured, and that 
this should invariably be the replacement 
value. Another point of the system ex- 
plained by Mr. Husband was that a 
monthly statement should be taken as a 
guide to the management. He concluded 
his remarks by warning millers that more 
of this crop’s wheat was required to grind 
a barrel of flour, and urged that atten- 
tion be paid to this factor. 

Charles Espenschied, a well-known re- 
tired miller, who was then called on by 
Mr. Imbs to make a few remarks, strong- 
ly urged that all millers should refrain 
from selling flour below the cost of pro- 
duction. He said that if all millers had 
long since agreed to such a policy, against 
which there can be no legal restrictions, 
they would have saved themselves mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Millers’ Club Quartette enlivened 
the evening considerably. 





ASK THAT FEDERAL GRADES 
INCLUDE PROTEIN CONTENT 


Great Faris, Mont.—Wheat. growers 
of Montana are working for the definite 
recognition of protein content by federal 
wheat grades. The price paid for Mon- 
tana wheat depends largely upon protein 
content, but the requirements for the 
different grades contain no reference to 
this factor. Petitions indorsed by the 
directors of the Fergus County farm bu- 
reau, asking the Secretary of Agriculture 
to appoint an impartial committee of ex- 
perts to investigate and revise the federal 
grain standards so as to permit of pro- 
tein being given a place in determining 
the requirements of new grades have been 
circulated in the Judith basin, and indica- 
tions are that similar action will be taken 
in other sections of the state. 





BAKERY ENGINEERS TO 
MEET IN MARCH 


At the executive meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, held in 
Chicago on Dec. 8, it was decided to hold 
the annual meeting in Chicago, at the 
Hotel Sherman, March 15-18. The four 
days will be taken up with discussions 
on organization, materials, equipment, 
shop problems and other matters which 
will be announced later. 

The association is making application 
for reduced railroad rates to Chicago. 
Whether or not the reduction can be ob- 
tained will depend upon the attendance. 





COTTON ESTIMATE IS HIGHER 

A cotton crop of 15,603,000 bales in the 
United States is indicated by the yield 
per acre, reported on Dec. 1 by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as 305,000 bales, or 2 per cent, above 
the estimate issued on Nov. 1. 

This forecast is based upon the assump- 
tion of average weather conditions during 
the remainder of the picking season. Re- 
cent ginnings are said to show some im- 


provement in grade, but are mostly below 
middling white. 

Weather during the last half of No- 
vember was unusually favorable for pick- 
ing in most states, and growers have 
picked or now expect to pick some cotton 
which a few weeks ago they feared would 
be lost. The acreage picked is now esti- 
mated at 45,945,000, an increase of 11.1 
per cent over that picked last year. 


SHIPSTEAD PROPOSES 
PRICE FIXING LAW 


Minnesota Senator Introduces a Bill in the 
Senate Which Would Establish an Ex- 
port Corporation and Fix Prices 








A bill providing for the establishment 
of an export corporation to fix prices on 
agricultural commodities was introduced 
by Senator Hendrik Shipstead, of Min- 
nesota, on Dec. 10. The bill incorporates 
the principle, proposed in the McNary- 
Haugen bill, of a ratio price fixing on 
farm commodities high enough to yield a 
fair return to the farmer on what is found 
to be the aggregate value of his property 
used in production. 

It is pointed out by its supporters that 
the bill follows the logic of the Esch- 
Cummins law which fixes prices on trans- 
portation to yield to the railroads a fair 
return upon what the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finds to be the aggre- 
gate value of the railroad property. The 
same principle is also involved in the fed- 
eral reserve banking act, which delegates 
power to fix the rediscount rate, the price 
of money, and credit necessary to indus- 
try and agriculture. Similar reasoning 
is contained in the law creating the Tariff 
Commission. 

It is argued for the bill that it follows 
a long established special privilege class 
legislation policy, and places farming on 
a level with other industries. 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS TO 
FIGHT PREMIUM GIVING 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
Bakers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Bridgeport, Conn., last week, there 
being a large attendance. It was decided 
to hold a campaign to wean bakers from 
the practice of giving premiums with 
their bread. 

The association was of the opinion that 
the price of bread is at rock bottom, and 
will remain stationary for some time; al- 
so that independent small bakers need 
have no fear of being forced out of busi- 
ness by the large baking corporations. 

Edwin C. Johnson, Boston, was pre- 
sented with a silver cup won by a team he 
captained in a contest for new members, 
the presentation being made by H. D. 
Likins, Boston, businesss manager of the 
association. 

New officers elected: O. F. Parker, New 
Britain, Conn., president; George J. 
Poppe, Pittsfield, Mass., general vice 
president; Joseph E. Brazier, wholesale 
vice president; William Wagner, Man- 
chester, N. H., retail vice president; 
Joseph Duchaine, New Bedford, Mass., 
secretary; William L. Durlin, Boston, 
treasurer; H. D. Lykins, Boston, business 
manager. The next meeting will be held 
in the spring of 1926 at Swampscott, 
Mass. 








AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS DECLINE 

Metsourne, Victoria, Nov. 16.—The 
over-sea trade returns of the common- 
wealth show that for September both 
imports and exports were smaller than in 
September, 1924, and compared with the 
immediately preceding month of this year 
there was a shrinkage of £3,092,739 in 
imports and about £140,000 in exports. 

The total value of the imports was £9,- 
427,785, and of the exports £10,300,892— 
a satisfactory trade balance. The posi- 
tion would have been different, however, 
had not the shipping strike prevented 
the landing of large quantities of goods. 

From July to September, inclusive, the 
import and export values were £34,303,- 
865 and £27,828,688, respectively, com- 
pared with £37,424,657 and £26,016,074 
for the corresponding term of the pre- 
vious financial year. 

Cuarues J. Matruews. 


December 16, 1925 


FINNISH TARIFF 
CHANGES FOR 1926 


Proposed Amendments to Import Duties 
Will Mean Increase in Flour Duty and 
Decrease in That of Wheat 

According to the United States 
Department of Commerce, the tariff 
proposed by the Finnish government 
for 1926 is the same as that which 
was formulated in 1922, as amended 
in 1925, with certain alterations 
Some of these amendments will be o! 
particular interest to exporting mill 
ers. The import duty on _ bolted 
wheat flour, granulated flour and 
wheat grits will be increased by ap 
proximately the equivalent of 34 
bbl, that on wheat is lowered 7c bu 
that on oats is raised 4c bu, while th: 
duty on oat flour and oatmeal is in 
creased 56c bbl. 

In Finnish currency the actua 
changes are (in Finnish marks pe: 
kilo): oats, from .05 to .15; wheat 
from 1 to .90; oat flour and oatmea! 
from .30 to .55; bolted wheat flour 
granulated flour and wheat grits 
from 1.45 to 1.60. 








FEDERATION WILL MOVE 
OFFICES IN JANUAR 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The offices of the M 
ers’ National Federation, which have ) 
located at 108 South La Salle Str 
Chicago, will be moved early in Janu 
to the Bell Building, 307 North Michi; 
Avenue, according to A. P. Husba 
secretary of the organization. The F 
eration’s staff has been cramped for ro 
in the present quarters, and since 
lease expires on April 30, 1926, and 
building will probably be wrecked wit 
the coming year, it was thought ad) 
able to secure other quarters at o1 
The Millers’ National Federation p! 
to extend its activities in the near fut 
to include uniform cost accounting : 
additional, statistical service. The | 
Building is one of a group of structu:: 
erected during the past year in the vic 
ity of the Michigan Avenue Bridge. 
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SOUTHERN CHAIN OF 
STORES CHANGES HAN)})S 


Norrotk, Va.—Controlling interes! 
the D. Pender Grocery Co., operatin 
chain of 245 cash and carry grocerie 
Virginia and North Carolina, with h« 
quarters in Norfolk, has been sold (o 
northern interests, the identity of wh 
has not been disclosed. The figures 
volved in the sale ran into several milli: 

The company maintains a bakery, « \¢ 
of the finest in the South, to supply ‘s 
stores. David Pender, who establis! 
the business, will remain as executive he 
of the enterprise. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAM \ 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites te: - 
ders for the supply of 600 bbls ha: ! 
wheat flour to be submitted by Dec. ~ . 
Bids are requested covering delive 
free of all charges at Cristobal. T 
flour must be of 95 per cent hard whe: . 
and should be packed in new Osnabur : 
sacks or barrels of 196 lbs. 

Delivery must be made in time to co: - 
nect with a New York sailing of Jan. ° 
or a New Orleans sailing of Jan. 30, te: - 
ders specifying from which port shi; 
ment will be made. Bidders should nan ° 
the brand for which they are quotin . 
and the successful bidder will be r- 
quired to mark the name of the brand o } 
each package. 

The right is reserved to accept an 
bid in part, and to increase by 10 pe° 
cent or decrease by 20 per cent the quar- 
tities awarded. Tenders will be receive ! 
at the office of the commissary purcha: 
ing agent of the Panama Railroad Co. 
24. State Street, New York. 
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CORN MILLERS FIND INCREASED 
DEMAND FOR THEIR PRODUCTS 





J. W. Craver, at Annual Convention of American Corn Millers’ Federation, 
of Which He Was Re-elected President, Says That Sales Volume 
Is Good, but the Industry Is Crowded 


Sr. Lovis, Mo—A new spirit in the 
industry, a determination to go forward 
toward better commercial accomplish- 
ments, serious consideration of cost ac- 
counting as a means for improving con- 
ditions within the industry, and the in- 
ducement of J. W. Craver, St. Joseph, 
Mo., to continue as president were among 
the features of the ninth annual meeting 
of the American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion, held at the Jefferson Hotel, Dec. 
11-12. The convention was attended by 
a representative group of millers, and in 
every way was a most successful gath- 
ering. 

The address of J. W. Craver, president 
of the federation, was a very able review 
of the situation confronting corn millers, 
and contained recommendations for fu- 
ture action which, if followed, will un- 
doubtedly work for the benefit of the 
industry. Mr. Craver spoke in part as 
follows: 

“The past year has not been a bed 
of roses. Seriously speaking, it has been 
one of the most unsatisfactory years in 
our history. At our meeting a year ago, 
many felt, even though we did not admit 
it publicly, that we would experience an 
unsatisfactory year, and our forebodings 
proved only too true. 

“I feel I am safe in saying that our 
volume of business, on the whole, has 
been perhaps larger than in many years, 
but this does not spell everything. Per- 
sonally I would rather sell two cars of 
meal at a profit than four cars at a loss. 
Many of us have sacrificed profit for 
volume. 

INDUSTRY IS OVERCROWDED 


“You all must realize that our industry 
is overbuilt, bringing about a situation 
that permits of no easy solution. You 
all know why it is overbuilt. This was 
brought about by conditions growing out 
of the war, together with the adoption 
of prohibition, which eliminated the sale 
of grits to brewers. 

“Other industries, you will note, do not 
attempt to operate their plants 24 hours 
per day; the great majority of them op- 
erate only 8 to 12. We are apparently 
obsessed with the idea that we must run 
our plants 24 hours, and this is the 
source of much of our trouble. If we 
operate 24 hours, and have a demand for 
only a 12-hour output, that is where de- 
moralization starts and profit ends. 

“It is my suggestion that we base our 
cost on a 12-hour run, and if by chance 
we are able to operate 24 hours we are 
the gainers. Most of us base our cost 
on.a 24-hour run, and when we run but 
12 hours we lose. I go on the theory that 
any business, if legitimate, is entitled to 
a legitimate profit. Without profit no 
business can long endure. 

“T cannot tell you how to eliminate ex- 
cess capacity, for I do not know. It can- 
not be done by agreement, it cannot be 
done by legislation. We can, however, 
by common sense methods and sane think- 
ing, largely overcome the baneful effects 
of overproduction. Solve this one prob- 
lem, and we have a bright future. 

“Of course, there is the problem of 
misbranding, but this is an evil growing 
out of overproduction; correct one, and 
you eliminate the other. 


CORN MEAL GAINING, WHEAT FLOUR LOSING 


“As stated before, the volume of busi- 
ness the past year has been satisfactory, 
and there has been considerable increase 
in the demand for meal, especially in 
northern territories. This, of course, is 
very encouraging. Our salesmen advise 
me they are told by the retailers that the 
demand for corn products is gradually in- 
creasing, and that for wheat flour gradu- 
ally decreasing. I am giving you this 
information as it comes to me, and when 
I refer to wheat flour it is not my inten- 
tion to knock, for I have at all times 
been equally interested in meal and flour. 

“That the demand for meal is increas- 
ing without advertising or promotion 


work -on the part of: the manufacturers, . 


is very encouraging. This should con- 


vince the most skeptical that our indus- 
try has a bright future before it. In pre- 
vious meetings I have referred to the mat- 
ter of advertising, and have recommended 
it for your consideration; however, I 
shall not make further recommendations 
today, leaving the subject with you. 

“Some millers continue to sell corn 
meal, instead of featuring a label. If 
each unit would immediately discontinue 
selling meal by grades and, instead, fea- 
ture labels, I am confident we would 
soon note improvement. 

“Selling by grades, I am sorry to say, 





ness, featuring quality products, will in 
time be worth more than the plants. 

“Prospects for the coming year seem 
to me most encouraging. I see nothing 
to prevent you from doing a large volume 
of business, for corn products are in 
good demand, and are gaining in favor. 
The corn crop this year was large, and 
is commanding reasonable prices. Flour 
and potatoes are very high, and undoubt- 
edly the corn millers have the best pros- 
pects in a number of years for a steady 
business. If you close your books at the 
end of this crop year without showing a 
profit, it will be your own fault. 

“Keep away from forward selling,—I 
mean for deferred delivery subject to a 
carrying charge,—for in my opinion this 
course has been the means of putting 
many concerns on the rocks. After long 
experience, I have reached the conclusion 
that orders should never be taken for 
shipment longer deferred than 60 days; 
30 days would be far safer. In making 


J. W. Craver Re-elected President of the American Corn Millers’ Federation 


has had a tendency to encourage mis- 
branding, which has threatened the very 
life of our industry. However, I am glad 
to say that the demand for better grades 
of meal is showing marked improvement 
of late. 

“As I am soon to retire from active op- 
erations in the industry, and can there- 
fore have no selfish interest in the matter, 
I want to beseech you to ever keep before 
you the question of quality. Look around 
you and see who has the best business. 
A quality product, with a certain amount 
of publicity, will win its way. You may 
feature a product of uncertain quality 
and build up temporarily a large business, 
but it will not last. At least, I know of 
no case where it has lasted. It is like 
building your house on sand. 

“Quality is by no means the only requi- 
site in establishing a business. Fair treat- 
ment of the dealer and the consumer is 
also necessary. You will also find it a 
help to deal fairly with your competitors. 
My motto has been, ‘Tell your competitor 
the truth, or tell him nothing’ 

“I gave you last year my opinion of 
the value= of good-will. I have not 
changed ‘my mind, -and.f still feel. that 
the: good-will of .a ‘well-conducted ‘busi- 





forward sales, you have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. 

“I feel we should adopt package differ- 
entials that are fair and that will merit 
the support of the entire industry. Noth- 
ing is more confusing to the buyer than 
to have each unit using its own differen- 


’ tials. 


“It is my understanding that the wheat 
millers leave the matter of differentials 
largely to one man, Mr. Olson, who has 
made a study of this subject. Differen- 
tials play a very important part in our 
business ; more, perhaps, than some of you 
realize.” 

One of the most remarkable addresses, 
according to the millers, ever delivered 
at a business convention on trade asso- 
ciation work was that given by Colvin 
B. Brown, chief of the organization serv- 
ice bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, which 
appears in part elsewhere in this issue. 
The address was so esteemed by mem- 
bers of the federation that it was voted 
to have it printed in pamphlet form and 
sent to all corn millers in the United 
States, regardless of their membership 
in the federation. 

An executive session exclusively for 
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corn millers was held immediately fol- 
lowing luncheon on the first day of the 
convention. At this time a number of 
subjects dealing with the welfare of the 
corn milling industry were discussed at 
length. In the evening a banquet and 
vaudeville entertainment provided pleas- 
ure and amusement for the out-of-town 
delegates, and likewise was attended by 
a number of representatives of the allied 
interests in St. Louis. 


VALUE OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


The chief speaker of the morning ses- 
sion on Dec. 12 was C. H. Ferris, of 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, manage- 
ment engineers, New York, who spoke 
about the activities of trade associations, 
stressing the value of accurate cost ac- 
counting systems to any industry. In ad- 
dition to such systems he mentioned, as 
some of the means whereby trade asso- 
ciations aid the industries they represent, 
the compilation of trade statistics, fur- 
nishing of legal opinions, interchange of 
prices on past transactions so that the 
exact market status may be known, the 
purchase of raw materials and co-opera- 
tive advertising. 

He discussed the work his company has 
done in preparing a cost accounting sys- 
tem for the Millers’ National Federation, 
naming as three cardinal principles of 
this system the differentiation between 
the grain and milling divisions of a mill- 
ing company, the use of a standard cost 
system, whereby conversion costs are pre- 
determined, which in itself gives a check 
on the operating efficiency of the plant, 
and, as the final principle, the method of 
charging $2 ton on feed and 40c bbl on 
clears for selling and handling, the re- 
maining receipts from the offals being 
charged to the credit of the higher grades 
of flour. 

COST ACCOUNTING URGED 

Mr. Ferris stated that exact knowledge 
of costs will put backbone in the corn 
milling industry, and that the first step 
toward stability is willingness on the 
part of sales managers to lose orders 
which they know will not yield a profit. 
He added that the comparison of costs 
between different mills would likewise 
effect an improvement in the industry. 


‘He further explained that the exchange 


of pricé information of past transactions 
has now been held legal by the Supreme 
Court. 

Following this address, W. N. Adams, 
of the Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co., 
led a discussion on cost accounting, 
which grew into one of the most interest- 
ing features of the convention and showed 
clearly the wide interest felt in this sub- 
ject by the corn millers. 


J. W. CRAVER AGAIN PRESIDENT 


It had been the intention of J. W. 
Craver, St. Joseph, to retire from the 
presidency of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation at this time, but it was felt 
by ell present that he was far better 
fitted than any one else to carry forward 
the work. already undertaken, and after 
considerable insistence on the part of the 
members of the federation, he agreed to 
accept the presidency, at least tempo- 
rarily. T. R. Hillard, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and T. P. Anderson, Memphis, were 
elected vice presidents. Reynier Van 
Evera, Kansas City, is secretary of the 
federation. Particular honor was paid to 
the latter for the work he has accom- 
plished since assuming his duties, par- 
ticularly in building up the present com- 
fortable balance in the treasury from 
practically nothing. 

But it was the spirit of the millers 
themselves that was the feature of the 
convention. Realizing that there is an 
overcapacity of corn mills in this country, 
and that certain bad practices have been 
carried on by a few mills to the detri- 
ment of the industry, there was no sign 
of discouragement. Instead, an air of 
confidence prevailed, and the talk was of 
a brighter future, increased advertising 
and the creation of better methods within 
the industry. 





AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS 

Mersourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 16.—Ac- 
cording to reliable statistics, wheat and 
flour exported from the commonwealth 
from Dec. 1, 1924, to Nov. 7, 1925, 
amounted to the equivalent of 115,865,267 
bus wheat, compared with 76,083,092 for 
the previous corresponding period. Flour 
shipments totaled 342,123 short tons. 
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The 10c bu decline in wheat last week 
had a depressing effect upon the flour 
market. The weakness absorbed the total 
advance recorded in the preceding week. 
These wide fluctuations only tend to de- 
stroy confidence. Flour buyers mani- 
fested no interest, sales with most spring 
wheat mills averaging less than 20 per 
cent of capacity. At the low point for 
the week, on Dec. 12, a few mills did a 
little business, but not enough to bring up 
the average. , 

This week started off with another 
break, but the market showed unexpect- 
ed strength on Dec. 15 on reports from 
Argentina of prospects for abnormally 
low yields. Mills advanced their quota- 
tions 10c bbl early in the day, and rather 
expected that some buyers would take 
advantage of bids that were out on the 
basis existing on Dec. 14. 

Do Not Expect Lower Prices—The 
impression prevails that many bakers will 
have to buy again before Feb. 1. Millers 
can see nothing in the outlook that would 
warrant lower prices in January. Hence, 
they are urging their customers to take 
advantage of present prices and con- 
tract now instead of waiting until Janu- 
ary. 

Specifications Bad.—Shipping direc- 
tions against old bookings continue very 
disappointing. Regardless of the pres- 
sure that is being brought to bear upon 
them, buyers refrain from ordering out 
old purchases. Current operations and 
the volume of business on mill books are 
out of proportion. 

Some Export Clears Sold.—Clgars of 
all grades are in good demand and firmer 
in price. A _ little export business in 
both first and second clear was reported 
during the week through eastern in- 
terests. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib Dee. 15 Year ago 

ere ee $9.15 @9.45 $9.05 @9.50 
Standard patent ..... 8.80@9.05 8.80@9.00 
Second patent ....... 8.60@8.75 8.60@8.80 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.95@8.15 7.75@8.10 
*First clear, jute..... 6.80@6.90 6.70@7.30 
*Second clear, jute... 4.25@5.20 5.00@5.90 


*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 

The demand for semolinas is limited 
to single car lots. Evidently, resellers 
still control the market. Shipping direc- 
tions are satisfactory, and business on 
mill books is steadily decreasing. Un- 
questionably, some who overbought have 
been taking advantage of the advance to 
unload their surplus at a profit. This, of 
course, is satisfactory to millers, and 
should result in an early resumption of 
general buying. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 454@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent, 4%@4%4c. 

In the week ending Dec. 12, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 65,963 
bbls durum products, compared with 59,- 
768 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


With pure white rye flour $2@2.50 
bbl under wheat flour, millers cannot un- 
derstand why the demand for the former 
is not better. There ought to be a sub- 
stantial margin of profit for the baker in 
rye bread at present values, compared 
with white bread. This point is being 
stressed to the trade by rye millers, but 
the reaction thus far is very disappoint- 
ing. Sales are meager and scattering. 
No disposition is shown by the trade to 
anticipate needs, although it is generally 
conceded that if there is any change at 
all in rye, it ought to be upward and 
more in line with wheat. 

Prices are about 50c bbl lower than a 


week ago. Pure white rye flour is quoted 
at $5.80@5.90 bbl, pure medium at $5.10 
@5.20, and pure dark at about $4.10, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,570 bbls flour, compared with 
12,545 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 181 were in operation Dec. 15: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mills. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dee. GBB .cccces 522,000 254,566 49 
Previous week .. 522,000 252,360 48 
YOse BBO occcccs 559,800 191,798 34 
Two years ago... 561,100 223,497 40 
Three years ago. 561,100 291,585 51 
Four years ago.. 546,000 222,485 41 
Five years ago... 546,000 279,480 51 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,287 bbls last week, 5,165 
in the previous week, 11,640 a year ago, 
and 1,271 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with"com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 6-13 ......+. 292,590 178,965 61 
Previous week .. 411,990 276,915 67 
YOO? OHO seccics 424,890 254,907 60 
Two years ago... 329,400 184,375 56 
Three years ago.* 340,740 209,093 61 
Four years ago., 421,890 187,225 43 
Five years ago.. 411,390 203,985 49 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1926 ‘1924 


Nov. 14 64 70,715 290,820 250,172 1,894 6,156 
Nov. 21 62 69,165 291,786 256,073 2,788 8,857 
Nov. 28 63 70,165 280,753 232,532 1,381 6,247 
Dec. 5 61 68,665 276,915 217,974 767 7,330 
Dec. 12 44 48,765 178,965 172,946 357 2,714 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 12, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output—. —Exports— 


1925 1924 1925 
Minneapolis ....... 4,483 3,495 30 117 


1924 


ee. eee 185 128 

Duluth-Superior .. 409 399 os °* 

Outside .......... 4,183 3,959 45 115 
WHEAT 


Receipts at Minneapolis have recently 
been in excess of mill requirements; con- 
signees report demand as quiet to fair. 
Country advices are that farmers’ deliv- 
eries have fallen off. Loadings are also 
light, so that terminal arrivals should 
shortly be more in keeping with the de- 
mand. Deliveries to date on December 
contracts at Minneapolis have been 416,- 
000 bus. 

Except on the extreme top grades, 
which are unchanged, premiums for the 
week show a decline of 1@2c bu. Ordi- 
nary No. 1 northern is quoted at 2@3c 
bu over May, 11% per cent protein 
wheat 8@4c over, 12 per cent 6@9c over, 
12% per cent 8@Ilc over, 13 per cent 


12@15c over, 14 per cent 16@19c over, 
and 15 per cent 20@23c over. 

Based on the close, Dec. 15, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.47 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.44; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.54, No. 1 northern $1.51; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.47, No. 1 northern $1.44; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.38. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 12 
was $1.62%,@1.91%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.62%,@1.74%4. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 15 at $1.65°%4@1.81%, and No. 1 
northern $1.715%4@1.78%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 12 
was $1.893,@1.60, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.3434@1.54. No. 1 amber closed Dec. 
15 at $1.42%, @1.52%4, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.37%4 @1.46%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec. 12, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,200 3,296 4,401 172 
No. 1 northern. 625 2,917 1,409 308 
No. 2 northern. 131 948 1,682 346 
GERGTO -.ccccese 4,470 5,531 9,580 4,071 
Poteds .cccces 7,426 12,692 17,072 4,897 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 12, 1925, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
51,000 55,338 50,501 58,832 
48,983 83,912 21,916 38,328 





Totals ..... 99,983 139,250 72,417 97,160 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Dec. 12, and 
the closing prices on Dec. 14, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 794%2@86c, 
77@8l1c; No. 8 white oats, 38144@39%c, 
37%,@38c; No. 2 rye, 945%4c@$1.06%, 
935% @945%c; barley, 52@67c, 52@65c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Dec. 13 Dec. 15 Dec. 16 


Dec. 12 Dec. 5 1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... 68 47 218 174 113 
Oats ..20,721 21,970 22,395 4,966 12,549 
Barley .3,684 3,464 1,997 797 540 
Rye ....2,777 2,777 1,199 7,408 1,696 
Flaxs’d 1,072 1,078 511 766 21 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec, 6-12, with comparisons: 


ow Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
1926 1924 1925 1924 
W’t, bus.3,638,000 2,541,840 1,281,000 1,093,930 


Flour, bbls 20,771 13,267 231,928 203,659 
Millstuff, 

tons ...,. 402 107 13,636 11,648 
Corn, bus..110,700 248,050 80,000 144,100 
Oats, bus..793,260 927,960 1,414,700 947,250 
Barley, bu 529,090 531,060 182,970 577,680 
Rye, bus. .238,290 119,040 23,680 55,350 
Flaxseed, 

bus ..... 201,930 306,450 42,300 67,500 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$25.00 @ 26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.60@ 2.65 


Corn meal, yellowft ............ 2.55@ 2.60 
Rye Hour, wWhite® .....cccccces 5.80@ 5.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... ««++@ 4.10 


Whole wheat flour, bbIft ....... 7.75@ 8.00 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.65@ 7.75 
BOONTON GRRE on cc cvesvessseece eee @ 2.46 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........+6+ «+++ @45.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


**90-lb jute sacks. 
FREIGHT RATES . 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: New 
York 43.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 32, Pitts- 
burgh 32, Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 32, 
Cleveland 32, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 58.50; Aberdeen, 
pte ge on Baltic basis, 68.50; 

iff, 60.50; lo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 58.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is 1c less, and via Balti- 
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more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 

NOTES 

The thirteenth annual banquet of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Club will be held on 
Jan. 6. 

James E. Morrison has succeeded C. R 
Lonergan as general freight agent for 
the Northern Pacific road. 

H. P. Gallaher, general manager of th: 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.. 
Minneapolis, spent last week in Ney 
York. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, was in Minneapoli: 
last week, on his way back from th 
Southwest. 

J. A. Rieck, vice president of th: 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc, 
spent last week end with his father an‘! 
sister at Duluth. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad on Jan. | 
will open an office in Minneapolis, wit) 
A. A. Thorberson in charge as comme: 
cial agent. 

London exchange was quoted by Mi: 
neapolis banks on Dec. 15 as follow:: 
sight, $4.8414; three-day, $4.84; 60-da., 
$4.81%,. Three-day guilders were quote’! 
at 40. 

Fred C. Bennett, assistant branc 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills C: 
at Indianapolis, Ind., is being transferre 
to the general sales department at Minn 
apolis. 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, western re} 
resentative of the Doughnut Machin 
Corporation, while in Minneapolis la: 
week sold twe automatic doughnut m: 
chines. 

Colonel George C. Lambert, of tl 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Pau 
attended a conference in Washington la 
week, relative to navigation on the upp: 
Mississippi. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Ba! 
ing Co., Minneapolis, left Dec. 11 f: 
New York, to attend a meeting called !) 
L. J. Schumaker, president of the Amer 
can Bakers Association. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems 
Luchsinger, and J. Meurs, of Luchsinge’. 
Meurs & Co., flour importers, Amste: 
dam, Holland, were in Minneapolis la: 
week visiting their mill connections. 

Minneapolis flour shipments in Noven 
ber were 1,152,320 bbls, or 146,210 mor: 
than in the same month in 1924; fee! 
shipments were 64,900 tons, 11,940 in e 
cess of those of the same month last yea 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, last we: 
sold a 32-in attrition mill to the Inte 
national Milling Co., for its mill at Moo: 
Jaw, Sask., and one of the same size |» 
the Commander Mill Co., Montgomer:. 
Minn. 

The screenings market is steady, wit’: 
demand fair for the limited offering.. 
Elevator dust is quoted at $2@3 to, 
light weight screenings $8@11, ordinar 
seed screenings $12.50@14.50, and hea, 
flax screenings $15.50@16, f.o.b., Minn 
apolis. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
CROPS NEED RAIN 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 16.—Iso 
lated rains have fallen lately in parts 01 
the Australian wheat belt, but the gen 
eral position is far from satisfactory. A 
fortnight ago it was officially estimate: 
that the South Australian crop would 
yield 32,000,000 bus. Since then the dr) 
and hot weather has had a detrimenta 
effect, and it is now considered that no! 
more than 25,000,000 bus will be garnered 

It is certain that the returns in bot! 
New South Wales and Victoria will be 
markedly below those of last season 
There are many who doubt whether the 
Victorian crop will exceed 20,000,000 bus 

Trade in wheat in Australia lately has 
been slow, mainly owing to lean supplies. 
In Victoria some millers are conserving 
stocks for the home trade, and very few 
are prepared to accept new business in 
flour for shipment abroad. Apparently 
they are not well placed in regard to 
wheat for December requirements, and in 
some sections there may be a scarcity. 
The reflex of these conditions is seen in 
the dullness of the flour trade. generally. 

Cuaartes J. MatrHews. 
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HEN fire destroyed a feed mill of 

the Albert Dickinson Co., Minne- 

‘ apolis, on Aug. 26, 1924, six huge 
grain tanks, which comprised a portion 
of the mill’s storage facilities, were cut 
off from elevator connections. Since the 
Twin City Trading Co., which is closely 
affiliated with the Albert Dickinson Co., 
had a large concrete workhouse situated 
about three blocks distant, it was thought 
inadvisable to erect a temporary struc- 
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ture on the site of the burned mill. Ac- 
cordingly, the feasibility of transplanting 
the tanks to the rear of the Twin City 
Trading Co.’s elevator was considered. 
Such a removal presented a great en- 
gineering problem, and there was some 
doubt in the minds of the company’s offi- 
cials whether the feat could successfully 
be accomplished. The contract for mov- 
ing was let to the James H. Brown Co., 
Minneapolis, on Sept. 10, On the fol- 


lowing day the work of excavating 
was begun and the foundations at the 
new location, together with some of 
the hoppers, were completed on Oct. 
1. Two weeks later the first of the 





huge steel tanks, the combined capac- 
ity of which totaled 300,000 bus, was 
started on its way. The feat was ren- 
dered less difficult by the fact that the 
tanks were of steel construction, and 
that, when they were erected in 1905, 
they were intended only to be tem- 
porary property, and accordingly 
rested on a sand fill instead of con- 
crete foundations. 

The James H. Brown Co. accom- 
plished the remarkable engineering 
feat in record time, and today, al- 
though several minor adjustments 
have yet to be made, the tanks are all 
lined up on their new foundations. 
One of the illustrations above shows 
the last of the big steel cylinders be- 
ing put into place. The entire trans- 
action will entail an outlay of $45,- 
000. The actual cost of moving the 
tanks was estimated to be $6,000, rep- 
resenting an expenditure of about two 
cents for each of the 300,000 bus—a 
considerable saving, since new storage 
would probably have cost 26@28c bu. 

With the newly moved tanks once 
more in working order, the Twin City 
Trading Co. has now steel and con- 
crete storage for 1,177,000 bus in its 
45 tanks and 96 bins. The receiving, 
as well as the shipping, capacity of 
the company is 60 cars daily. 

The Twin City Trading Co. is one 
of the largest of the numerous private 
grain elevators in Minneapolis the to- 
tal storage capacity of which ap- 
proaches 20,000,000 bus. Corn, oats, 
wheat and other grains are handled by 
the elevator company. The loading 

and unloading equipment, the conveyor 
system, and the various other machines of 
the plant require over 1,400 horsepower. 
Forty-eight motors are used to distribute 
the current. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
The closing of navigation and the ap- 
proach of the holiday period have 
brought the usual lull in flour demand. 
The market is quiet, and shows little 





prospect for any immediate change. 
The mills are booking very little new 
business. Requirements have apparently 
been well covered. The weak periods of 
the wheat market do not bring any im- 
provement in buying. 

Nominal prices, Dec. 12, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 

1925 1924 
$9.25@9.50 $8.55 @8.80 
9.00@9.25 8.30@8.55 
First clear, jute 8.00@8.25 7.15 @7.30 
Second clear, jute.... 7.00@7.75 5.55 @6.05 

The durum flour mill reports a slow 
demand and falling off in sales, with 
contract holders working out their com- 
mitments and steadily calling for deliv- 
eries. This keeps the trade needs sup- 
plied, and no change in this situation is 
looked for until after Jan. 1. 

The only demand for rye flour at the 
moment is from local users, and their 
purchases are limited to small lots. Out- 
side buyers are working on existing con- 
tracts, and show no interest in the mar- 
ket. The unsettled condition of the grain 
also restricts buying. Quotations, Dec. 
12, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.40 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.60; 
No. 3 dark, $4.40; No. 5 blend, $6.15; 
No. 8 rye, $4.95. 

The closing of navigation has almost 
eliminated mill buyers from the cash 
wheat market. All interests seem to be 
pretty well filled up on spring for the 
moment. The elevators have been called 
upon to absorb offerings, and are grad- 
ually clipping down the premiums more 
in line with their ideas. At the close 
of business on Dec. 14 elevators show a 
total of 1,176,000 bus after deduction of 
all boats, besides 197,000 in bond. On 
the other hand the durum supply is 4,- 
197,000 bus, with a good general demand 
for the moderate receipts. Everything 
is moving, even smutty. Some of the 
grades, amber and mixed, for instance, 
show improved bids, indicating buying 
interest. Closing prices, Dec. 14: No. 1 
dark, $1.62@1.80 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.60@ 
1.74; No. 3 dark, $1.55@1.70; No. 1 
northern spring, $1.61@1.69. 

Receipts of oats are of little impor- 
tance. Lower grades are salable ac- 
cording to price limits and quality. Now 
that navigation is closed, a lull in out- 

(Continued on page 1080.) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour prices reflected the full decline 
in wheat late last week, quotations be- 
ing lowered 25@35c bbl,—the most pro- 
nounced break in two months. No im- 
mediate betterment in trade followed the 
adjustment, with the exception of the 
usual one- and two-car lot orders, which 
were somewhat increased. On the whole, 
buyers indicate the thought that the 
downward trend will extend itself from 
the present level. The proximity of the 
inventory period is also curtailing buy- 
ing. New bookings in the Southwest will 
average 25@30 per cent of capacity. 

Jobbing Trade—Jobbers are interest- 
ed only in current requirements, and sales 
are small and scattered, They are par- 
ticularly hesitant about adding to stocks 
during this month. Mixed car trade on 
established brands to small distributors 
continues fair. 

Baking Trade.—Bakers are using up 
old stocks, or booking flour only as their 
requirements call for it. Round lot sales 
this month have been rare. 

Production. — Increasing complaint 
concerning the flow of specifications is 
heard, but output is not diminishing ap- 
preciably. According to precedent, there 
should be a decline in production in De- 
cember, but this is partly offset by the 
fact that a larger proportion than usual 
of current new bookings calls for near- 
by shipment. 

Export.—Foreign buyers generally are 
not an active factor in the Southwest. 
Moderate sales continue, however, prin- 
cipally to Latin America. Before the de- 
clines last week, 2,000 bbls first clear sold 
to Ecuador at $6.70, bulk, Kansas City. 
Porto Rico bought several small lots at 
$6.80, bulk, Kansas City. Greece took 
second clear and low grade in fair quan- 
tities, paying as high as $5.75, bulk, Kan- 
sas City for it. Small lots also were sold 
to Holland, all of them at comparatively 
low prices, the sales being principally for 
the purpose of keeping alive established 
brands. About $6, bulk, Kansas City, was 
the usual bid received from Holland for 
first clear. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Recent 
export buying, particularly by Greece, 
has cleared up much of the accumulation 
of these grades. Domestic buyers also 
took limited quantities, and the situation 
has generally improved since Dec. 1. 

Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 12, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.30@9; 95 per cent, $7.70@8.50; 
straight, $7.45@8.05; first clear, $6.25@ 
6.65; second clear, $5.50@6; low grade, 
$5@5.35. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


72 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of-ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 6-12 ....... 372,960 187,859 50 
Previous week .. 372,960 179,614 48 
Year OBO ...ceee 367,710 242,750 66 
Two years ago... 328,710 211,155 64 
Five-year average (same week).... 60 
Ten-year average (same week).... 75 

KANSAS CITY 
Dec. 6-12 ....... 151,500 114,671 76 
Previous week .. 151,500 116,803 77 
FOOF BBO .ccoses 148,500 112,944 76 
Two years ago... 150,900 94,618 62 
Five-year average (same week).... 67 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 78 
WICHITA 

Dec. 6-12 ....... 65,700 26,863 40 
Previous week .. 65,700 28,517 43 
Year ago ....... 65,700 41,954 63 
Two years ago... 64,620 36,346 56 
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Dec. 6-13 .....+6 47,400 37,402 78 
Previous week .. 47,400 45,012 94 
YOar 80 ...cece 47,400 38,116 80 
Two years ago... 47,400 22,122 46 
SALINA 
Dec. 6-12 2.02000 45,000 27,165 60 
Previous week .. 45,000 18,351 40 
Year AGO ...ccce 46,200 27,528 59 
Two years ago... 46,200 21,169 46 
ATCHISON 
Deo. 6-18 ...ccee 29,400 22,805 77 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,162 82 
OMAHA 
Dec. 6-12 ...... 27,300 21,505 78 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,975 76 
WeRe GOP ceocscces 27,300 24,958 91 
Two years ago... 23,100 23,633 102 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
Dec. 6-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
6,430 bbls last week, 6,978 in the pre- 
vious week, 16,704 a year ago, and 18,887 
two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 54 quiet, 

CASH WHEAT 

Quotations, Dec. 12: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.69@1.76 bu, No. 2 $1.67@1.76, No. 
3 $1.65@1.74, No. 4 $1.62@1.72; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.75@1.77,°No. 2 $1.73@ 
1.75, No. 3 $1.72@1.74, No. 4 $1.70@1.72. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 12, with comparisons: 


r~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 16,575 16,600 142,675 136,675 
Wh't, bus.1,701,000 936,900 432,000 1,626,850 
Corn, bus. 483,750 1,112,500 73,750 106,250 
Oats, bus.. 161,500 124,100 142,500 55,500 
Rye, bus... 3,300 4,400 2,200 5,500 
Barley, bus 12,000 3,000 6,500 1,300 
Bran, tons 200 180 7,520 5,400 
Hay, tons. 7,356 5,520 3,876 2,028 


MILLING WHEAT DEMAND IMPROVES 


Low premiums for strong wheat in the 
Southwest have resulted in a greatly im- 
proved demand from outside mills, Kan- 
sas City dealers say. Sales during the 
past fortnight were larger than for sev- 
eral months, and inquiries are coming 
from sections of the country that have 
heretofore confined purchases to the low- 
er-priced spring wheat. Winter wheat 
prices are now in line with spring wheat 
values, and actual sales have been made 
to sections of the Northwest that were 
previously indifferent to the high-priced 
offerings of southwestern wheat. Prac- 
tically the entire demand is for grain of 
13 per cent or more protein content. 

The prescnt premium basis is the low- 
est on the crop. It is 10@I14c under the 
high level reached Oct. 13, and 7@8c un- 
der that existing a year ago. Most of this 
decline has occurred since Dec. 1. 


SECOND LARGEST WHEAT RECEIPTS 


High price levels reached for wheat 
drew greatly increased offerings of grain 
from the country. Receipts in Kansas 
City last week were 1,336 cars, exceeding 
those of the comparative week in 1924, 
and constituting the largest arrivals for 
a like period since the first week in Au- 
gust, when 1,839 cars arrived. Besides 
the high prices, excellent weather for 
marketing and the need for funds for 
Christmas and taxes were contributing 
causes of the heavy run. 

The liberality of marketing suggested 
to some dealers that the crop in the 
Southwest this year was underestimated. 
However, Kansas City is drawing sup- 
plies from a wider territory than usual, 
with important contributions from inter- 
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mountain territory, and some from Iowa 
and northern Nebraska. 


NOTES 


All of the officers and directors of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany held here recently. 

E. S. Westbrook, Chicago, has applied 
for membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, on transfer from J. W. Mc- 
Culloh. No consideration was involved. 
Both men are with the Bartlett Frazier 
Co. 

L. E. Moses, former president and now 
chairman of the board of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, paid a hur- 
ried visit to the Southwest last week. He 
stayed only a few days before returning 
to his home in Santa Barbara, Cal. 

H. V. Nye, manager of the Kansas City 
properties of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
has returned from Burlington, Vt., where 
he attended the funeral of his father, V. 
A. Nye. The latter was almost 80 years 
old, and had been in ill health for about 
a year. 


H. R. Cramer, sales manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in ‘Texas, with 
headquarters at Dallas, visited the offices 
of the company here last week. Consid- 
erable flour had been booked in his terri- 
tory, he said, and much of it was not yet 
ordered out. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended, until April 9, tariffs of 
the Burlington Railroad increasing the 
rate on corn and corn products from 2 
to 15 per cent from points in Iowa and 
Missouri to Arkansas and Texas. The 
increases would have become effective last 
week, 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, has returned from a 
month’s trip through the central states. 
“An extraordinary break in prices would 
be necessary to lead the trade into buy- 
ing any considerable amount of flour dur- 
ing the next three or four weeks,” he 
said, 

Flour buyers in the East are strongly 
inclined toward hand-to-mouth buying as 
long as present price levels exist, accord- 
ing to J. H. Shinnick, district sales man- 
ager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, who recently returned from 
an extensive trip in that territory. Many 
of them maintain that their bookings will 
carry them well into the new year. 

E. A. Rowray, Iowa state representa- 
tive for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, on a recent visit here said that 
many of the small bakers and dealers in 
Iowa had booked enough flour to last 
them until late spring. Most of the larger 
ones, however, will be in the market 
again soon after Jan. 1. Mr. Rowray 
was accompanied on his trip here by John 
Bass, Marshalltown, and John Dickerson, 
Knoxville, both of whom are flour dis- 
tributors. 

Charles L. Roos, who, until his retire- 
ment last year, was president of the 
Millers’ National Federation and gen- 
eral manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, is now visiting his 
son at Hiawatha, Kansas. Soon after 
the holidays he will accompany Mrs. 
Roos to California, where they will spend 
the remainder of the winter. Mrs. Roos 
has completely recovered from her re- 
cent illness. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last week voted to adopt several 
additional changes in the rules of the ex- 
change, which were recommended at the 
regular meeting of directors, Nov. 24. 
Among them was one to make all future 
contracts deliverable at sellers’ option 
unless otherwise stated. The appoint- 
ment by the president of the exchange 
each year of a scale committee to inspect 
and supervise the scales in warehouses, 
mills and elevators, also was approved. 


ATCHISON 


Flour sales continue slow, averaging 
25 to 50 per cent of capacity. The holi- 
day season and high prices are sufficient 
causes to force most of the buyers out of 
the market, except for very pressing re- 
quirements. Shipping instructions are 
also slow. Quotations, Dec. 11, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: hard wheat short 
patent $8.80@8.90 bbl, straight $8.50@ 
8.70, first clear $6.30@6.50; soft wheat 
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JUST PRAYING, THAT’S ALL 

The market was rocketing to 
new high levels one day recently. 
A speculator who operates on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade was 
spreading the gospel of a world 
surplus, of increased acreages, of 
exaggeration in damage reports 
from the Argentine, and of nu- 
merous other factors that would 
tend to turn prices downward. A 
friend approached, with the fol- 
lowing remark: 

“Well, Bill, I hear you’re bear- 
ish.” 

“Bearish?” queried the specula- 
tor. “Bearish? Lord, no, Jim, 
I’m not bearish, I’m just short.” 








short patent $8.70@9, straight $8.45 
8.65, first clear $7.20@7.40. 


NOTES 


The demand for cash wheat continu 
indifferent, with the exception of a fi 
mills which have been converting the.r 
hedges into cash wheat. 


F. S. Birkenmeyer, of the Lea Milli). 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn., was an Atchis: , 
visitor last week. He said that milk 
were paying as high as $2 bu for ti) 
a, of wheat on the Minneapolis ma 

et. 


OKLAHOMA 


One of the quietest seven days of t! 
year was reported by Oklahoma mille’; 
last week, A large percentage of th 
customers are waiting until after Jan. 
to make bookings other than for what 
needed to keep business going. Spe: 
fications came slowly and irregularly, : 
though mill operations held up to a f: 
percentage. Latin American busin 
was fair early in the week, and dropp. 
to virtually nothing at the end, wh 
wheat prices frightened importers. Ba 
ers’ flour stocks are low, millers belie\ 
and a resumption of bakery buying 
good volume is expected. Soft wl 
short patent flour sold on Dec. 12 
$9.70@9.80 bbl, and straight patent 
$9.20@9.30; hard wheat short patent 
$9.50@9.60, and straight patent at $9 
9.10, 


NOTES 

Within a radius of 50 miles of En 
the condition of growing wheat is | 
per cent, says Fred Miller, former 
eral manager of the Millers Milling ( 
of that city. 

E. A. Seely, formerly territorial sal 
man for the National Biscuit Co. «| 
Rogers, Ark., has succeeded W. H. Px 
as manager of the company’s Fort Smi | 
sales branch, Mr. Petri being transferr: «| 
to the St. Louis branch, 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mi»- 
neapolis, the Miller-Rhodes Feed M 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, and the Hu:!- 
son Grain Co., Pawnee, Okla. were 
among recent applicants for permits |» 
sell mixed feed in Oklahoma. ” 

Better and more regular demands f\'r 
Oklahoma wheat were made recently |: 
Texas millers, practically all of thein 
being in the market for moderate qua: 
tities. Reports indicate that the flour 
movement in Texas is improving, an! 
that prospects are encouraging for bo‘ 
domestic and export business early ne.' 
year. 


That the Whaley Mill & Elevator Co. 
Gainesville, Texas, contemplates tl 
erection in Lubbock, Texas, next year « 
a 500-bbl flour mill and a grain elevat: 
at a cost of $250,000 is reported fro: 
Lubbock. The report says that tl 
Gainesville mill plant will be duplicate: . 
and that construction will start ne> 
spring. 

Milling concerns of Oklahoma, Kansa-. 
Missouri, Arkansas and Texas are nm 
included in complaints recently made t) 
the feed bureau of the state board o 
agriculture that the law _ regulatin 
mixed feed ingredients has been violate: 
many times during the last few month 
S. A. Elliott, director of the bureau, sa} 
that the complaints have been again: 
jobbers of adjoining states. 

The feasibility of establishing a flou 
warehouse at Port Arthur, Texas, is be- 
ing considered by the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway Co., following a suggestio! 
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of that port’s board of trade. A survey 
of the milling industry of southwestern 
states is being made by the company to 
determine whether a warehouse would be 
profitable. It would primarily be for 
the use of millers who sell flour in South 


America. 


WICHITA 

Demand for flour is fair, mills report- 
ing sales of about 25 to 30 per cent of 
capacity. Shipping directions are hold- 
ing up fairly well. Export demand has 
shown an improvement, with bookings 
being made to Cuba, Holland and the 
French Islands. Quotations, Dec. 11, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City: short 
patent, $9.40@9.50 bbl; straight, $8.90 
@9; clears, $7.90@8. 


NOTES 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, have re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to east- 
ern cities. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., who has been spending 
some time at the St. John plant of the 
mill, has returned to the office. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., attended a meeting of 
the board of directors of Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Okla., last week. 

R. S. Hurd, vice president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., attended a meeting of 
the grain grading committee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation held in Chicago 
last week. 

W. H. Townsend, representative of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co. in the West 
Indies, visited the home office last week. 
From here he went to Chicago, where he 
will remain until after the holidays. 


HUTCHINSON 


Further contraction of sales was ex- 
perienced last week by local mills, the 
only bookings being a few small lots to 
the established trade. A few cables were 
received by the mills, but foreign buyers 
are still considerably out of line. Ship- 
ping directions show improvement, de- 
spite a declining market. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Dec. 12: 
short patent, $8.60@9 bbl; straight, $8.20 
@8.50; first clear, $6.95@7.10. 

NOTES 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
has returned from a business trip to 
the central states. 

J. W. Burns, Los Angeles, vice presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
spent several days here and at the com- 
pany’s mills at Winfield, Newton and 
Caldwell. 

Wheat receipts here hold up well, de- 
spite lower prices. Premiums are 
stronger. Considerable old wheat is 
making its appearance, some of it com- 
ing from two and three years’ storage. 


Arthur S. Cain, sales manager for the . 


William Kelly Milling Co., returned Dec. 
11 from a two weeks’ trip through cen- 
tral and eastern states. He anticipates 
little business in those territories prior 
to the holidays, but sees a good pros- 
pect after Jan. 1. 


SALINA 

Business is quiet, buyers not being eag- 
er to place orders, because of prevailing 
prices. Shipping instructions remain fair. 
Wheat is coming in rapidly, due to the 
sudden advance in prices. Quotations, 
Dec. 10, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: 
short patent, $8.80@9.40 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$8.50@9; straight grade, $8.40@8.70. 

NOTES 

Paul Bossemeyer, of the Bossemeyer 
Grain Co., has gone to Miami, Fla., on a 
business trip. 

L. G. Gottschick and C. S. Chase, of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., have returned 
from a business trip to Kansas City. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., has gone with his 
family on a vacation trip to Pasadena, 
jee tage: will remain there about three 
weeks. 





Deliveries of wheat and other grains in 
Kansas City on December contracts have 
been rather large. Up to Dec. 12, 110,000 
bus wheat, 209,000 bus corn and 355,000 
bus oats had been delivered. 
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TOLEDO 


The situation in the milling business 
is far from satisfactory. It is adversely 
affected by the erratic course of the 
wheat market, which has shown signs of 
developing a condition somewhat similar 
to that of a year ago. The effort to 
bring about greater stability through the 
eradication or control of unwarranted 
speculation, and by a system which 
would insure gradual and rational ad- 
justment of prices to the world’s supply 
and demand, obviating wide price 
swings, does not seem to be getting any- 
where as yet. The solution of the prob- 
lem is apparently beyond the capacity of 
the trades involved. 

Evils of Speculation.—The speculative 
element has gained the upper hand and 
dominates the market. The millers’ raw 
material is too much the plaything of 
speculators who see in reports of crops 
and world’s condition only an opportu- 
nity to exploit the market to their own 
advantage and profit. It is difficult to 
explain the wide swings in prices, within 
such short periods of time, on any other 
theory. If an advance is justified, and 
not speculative, it should hold. Success 
in milling has come to the pass where it 
is too much dependent upon the ability 
to guess what the market is going to do. 

This condition constitutes an unfair 
and unreasonable handicap on the legiti- 
mate business of converting grain into 
flour and bread, and merchandising it. 
It unsettles the entire tradé, and makes 
its business unfairly hazardous. Mod- 
ern agencies give no end of information 
about crops, conditions, and world’s sup- 
ply and demand, but this is made the in- 
centive for further speculation in an in- 
ternational guessing contest in which a 
stabilized market is the last thing want- 
ed. Fluctuations constitute the life of 
speculative profits. The serviceableness 
of the grain exchanges is being taken 
away from the miller. 

Interference from outside and govern- 
mental sources, fostered by the indiffer- 
ence or inability of the exchanges them- 
selves to devise a more acceptable sys- 
tem, may have had something to do with 
bringing about this condition. Millers 
say that there were no such wide fluc- 
tuations in the old days, before the war, 
when the same adjustments had to be 
made to changing conditions as now. 
There has been built up an elaborate, 
far-reaching and expensive service by 
wire houses which is dependent upon 
trading profits for its maintenance. 

Perhaps it was a mistake to do away 
with puts and calls, which served as a 
buffer or cushion to market changes; 
perhaps it has been a mistake to confine 
active future trading to just a few 
months, however logical and in the na- 
ture of things the selection of those 
months may have been. Possibly it was 
a mistake to permit one to sell what he 
did not own,—but it seems clear that the 
market must be a broad one to be of 
any use. 

Be that as it may, the present situa- 
tion in the wheat market gets much of 
the blame, aside from excess milling ca- 
pacity, for unsatisfactory conditions in 
this business. It has been fatal to the 
orderly marketing of flour. 

For example, within a week’s time the 
December future has shown a decline of 
13%c from the high point of $1.82, May 
a decline of 12%c from the high of 
$1.77, and July a decline of 9%%c from 
the high of $1.53%. Following these 
highs, last week witnessed considerable 
liquidation in December, with shorts cov- 
ering and long lines being sold. Deliv- 
eries on December contracts have been 
remarkably small, and stocks at Chicago 
are negligible. This liquidation has put 


’ the market in a better technical position, 





but nobody knows what to expect of the 
future. 

Advances Keep Buyers Out.—Buyers 
of flour fight every advance, and the de- 
clines simply harden them in their de- 
termination to stay out of the market 
except for absolutely necessary require- 
ments. Only a small business is being 
done with established trade. 

Toledo millers were bidding under the 
market last week. The bid of the Toledo 
grain trade, Dec. 11, was $1.77 bu for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points. The high 
bid of the crop was on Dec. 7, $1.86, 
Toledo rate points, equivalent to $1.89%4, 
track, Toledo. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Dec. 11, at $8.55@8.85 
bbl, and local springs at $8.70@8.80, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 12, with comparisons: 


v-Receipts— --Shipments—, 





1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 228,600 221,565 82,510 24,915 
Corn, bus.... 952,900 77,500 51,490 61,230 
Oats, bus.... 65,600 100,450 122,150 21,515 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
es BARD ieazeeadince cane a 35,100 73 
PROViOGR WOOK .cccccccecs | 31,500 65% 
WORF BHO secwcsccvescceces 4 34,600 72 
Two years ago ........... 36,200 78% 
Three years ago .......... 38,400 80 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bee. Gebe ciscics 75,960 46,338 61 

Previous week ... 45,960 33,487 73 

WORP GOO ssccvece 106,860 73,726 69 

Two years ago... 105,210 59,227 56 

Three years ago.. 78,810 41,307 52 
NOTES 


Fred D. Pfening, secretary of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry, Co- 
lumbus, was in Toledo Dec. 11. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, visited eastern markets on business 
last week. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
Dec. 17, and a large attendance is de- 
sired. 


Thefts of flour in northeastern Indi- 
ana are continuing. The bakery of 
Charles Klinger, Wabash, was robbed 
twice recently. An effort is being made 
to warn dealers and bakers to be more 
watchful of their stocks. 


C. J. West, agricultural statistician for 
Ohio, says that the state has the best 
yield of corn per acre of any state in 
the corn belt, averaging 48 bus per acre, 
with a total of 185,700,000 bus for the 
state, against an average of 146,000,000 
for a number of years. 


C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, calls attention to 
the fact that it has been suggested by 
government officials that much of the 
wheat in bins is getting in bad condi- 
tion, and should be moved or otherwise 
run to prevent further damage. 


S. W. Douthitt, Newcastle, Pa., was 
in Toledo, Dec. 7, returning to his home 
from Michigan. He represents the Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, the 
Wadsworth Feed Co., Warren, Ohio, the 
A. K. Zinn Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
and has also arranged to handle feeds 
from the National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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EVANSVILLE 
The flour market continues dull. De- 
mand did not improve last week, and no 
change is expected before Jan. 1. Al- 
though wheat has fluctuated in Chicago, 
the price in this district has remained 
fairly steady. Flour prices, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, carload lots, 98-lb cottons, Dec. 12: 
soft winter wheat, best patents $9.75, first 
patent $9.35, straights $8.50@8.95; Kan- 
sas hard winter patents, $9.40@9.50; 
spring first patents, $9.50; clears, in jutes, 

first $6@8, second $5.75@7.30. 


NOTES 


Donald Wallace, of the Wallace Mill- 
ing Co., Huntingburg, visited Evansville 
millers last week. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, was a 
speaker before the Evansville Kiwanis 
Club last week. He visited the Igleheart 
plant, declaring it to be one of the most 
modern mills he had ever inspected. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Notwithstanding high prices and the 
unsettled market, current flour sales in 
the Southeast showed some increase last 
week. The most important feature, how- 
ever, was the increase in specifications on 
contracts, resulting in mills improving 
their running time. Stocks of many job- 
bers have been running low, and they 
have been making purchases in lots of 
200 to 500 bbls to tide them over Jan. 1. 
It is thought that business will be quiet 
for the remainder of the month, although 
orders for current needs may be larger 
than normally on account of the hand-to- 

. mouth policy that has been followed. 

Wheat movement is fairly active. Mills 
are making some purchases, and current 
needs require considerable grain, as run- 
ning time for several months has aver- 
aged two thirds to three fourths of ca- 
pacity. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.96 bu at Nashville on Dec. 
12. 

General business conditions in the 
South remain fundamentally satisfactory. 
The largest cotton crop in several years 
is being marketed, and record holiday 
trade is expected. 

Flour prices have been tending upward, 
though the full advance of wheat is not 
reflected. Quotations, Dec. 12: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10@10.40 bbl; 
standard patent, $9@9.40; straight pat- 
ent, $8.75@9; first clears, $7.75@8. 

Rehandlers report improved sales of 
Minnesota and western flours, with prac- 
tically all business in moderate lots. The 
upward trend of prices started some buy- 
ing to cover near-by needs. Quotations, 
Dec. 12: spring wheat first patents, cot- 
ton 98's, delivered at Nashville, $9.75@ 
10.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$9.25@9.75; standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

ee, BOSe seesaas 154,020 102,702 66 
Previous week - 163,020 89,940 54.9 
eee Ge. g4 sweia 173,770 118,814 68.3 
Two years ago... 189,180 107,564 56.8 
Three years ago.. 216,330 126,632 58.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 12 Dec. 7 
oo A Perri er 47,250 51,500 
WRORE, BUG occccsccvces 669,000 676,000 
Cs WN vest esa veseds 111,000 80,000 


GOR, TR hic ccs vccesies 420,000 361,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week totaled 154 cars. 

W. A. Sharpe, of the Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co., was in Nashville last week. 

Horace S. Dame, sales manager for the 
Liberty Milling Co., visited markets in 
Mississippi last week. 

Reports to the Tennessee department 
of agriculture indicate an increase of 
5@6 per cent in the acreage sown to win- 
ter wheat this fall, compared with last 
year. Farmers were much pleased with 
the returns on the last crop. 

Joun Leper. 





Porto Rico imports an average of 425,- 
000 bbls flour from the United States. 
Over 90 per cent of this is used by bak- 
eries; practically no bread is baked in 
the home. , 
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ST. LOUIS 

New business is very light. Nearly all 
purchases are for immediate delivery, 
and the feeling persists among buyers 
that lower prices will prevail after Jan. 
1. Shipping instructions are coming in 
more freely, and mills are maintaining 
the level of operation of the past few 
weeks. 

Milling Wheat Premiums.—While the 
majority of soft winter wheat flour buy- 
ers express the belief that lower prices 
will be seen during the remainder of 
this crop year, actual conditions point in 
an opposite direction. The limited sup- 
ply of soft winter wheat of a high milling 
character will no doubt demand a strong 
premium as the season goes on, and the 
fact that the acreage sown for next year 
is only approximately 60 per cent of that 
seeded a year ago will also have its effect 
upon the market, so it is difficult to see 
what reasoning is back of the thought 
that lower prices will prevail. 

Soft Winter Wheat Flour.—The only 
business being done is from hand to 
mouth. Stocks are low, and will be kept 
that way until after the inventory period 
is passed. Old bookings have been large- 
ly ordered out, and more active buying 
will almost inevitably occur after Jan. 1, 
regardless of the market trend. Buyers 
place little confidence in the permanency 
of the recent wheat advances, and are 
doing their purchasing accordingly. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Seasonal dullness 
prevails in the hard wheat flour market. 
Stocks are purposely being kept low un- 
til after inventories have been taken. 
This, however, causes shipping instruc- 
tions to be given rather freely. The bak- 
ery trade seems to anticipate lower 
prices, but millers believe that this is a 
case of the desire being father to the 
thought. ‘ 

Exports.—Little of interest occurred in 
the export trade last week. Some clears 
are continuously being sold, but business 
is only in small lots and price is the main 
factor in closing sales. Foreign import- 
ers have little flour booked ahead, and 
are confining their buying to their im- 
mediate needs. ; 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 12: soft winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.40 bbl, straight $8.50@8.80, first 
clear $7.10@7.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.80@9.10, straight $8.20@8.60, first 
clear $7@7.30; spring first patent $9.10 
@9.50, standard patent $8.80@9.10, first 
clear $7.40@7.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

es Bee ccisiicensdevvds 26,600 1 
Previous week .........+:. 26,200 41 
TWOOF BHO cccceccccvccecse 26,600 41 
40,100 63 


Two years ago 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ce eee Perr rs 44,000 61 
Previous week .........+:. 42,700 49 

le eee ee 38,400 44 

Two years ago ........++:+ 48,000 56 


WHEAT 


There was a fair milling demand for 
good soft wheat last week. Hard wheat 
is in limited milling demand, and heavy 
test blending wheats are in fair request. 
Receipts last week were 407 cars, against 
323 in the previous one. Cash prices, 
Dec. 12: No. 2 red $1.80@1.82 bu, No. 3 
red $1.77, No. 4 red $1.76; No. 1 hard 
$1.72, No. 2 hard $1.70. 


NOTES 


I. J. Reck, of the Reck Flour Co., was 
in Chicago last week. 
Frank Kell, well-known miller of 


Wichita Falls, Texas, was on ’change last 
week, 

H. J. Stoll, of the Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, was recently 
on ’change. 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., is visiting the firm’s Dallas, 
Texas, plant. 

Paul Kelly, of the Pacific Seed Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was a recent visi- 
tor in St. Louis. 

Paul M. Marshall, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., recently made a busi- 
ness trip in the South. 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, called at this office last week. 

R. J. Mehan, district manager of The 
Fleischmann Co., has been attending a 
conference of the company in New York. 

H. E. Kelly, of the Model Flour Mills 
Co., Greeley, Colo., visited J. O. Mor- 
rissey & Co., his firm’s St. Louis connec- 
tion, last week. 

Mrs. H. G. Craft, widow of the late H. 
G. Craft, of the Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co., died Dec. 6, only a 
few months after the death of her hus- 
band. 

George Milnor, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., attended a conference in 
Chicago, on Dec. 12, dealing with a pro- 
posed change in the grades of wheat de- 
liverable on future purchases. 

The memberships of the following in 
the Merchants’ Exchange have been post- 
ed for sale and cancellation: Charles F. 
Hawe, St. Louis; John W. Bryan, Spring- 
field, Ill; Peter Giessing, Farmingtop, 
Mo; J. W. Holmquist, Omaha, Neb; 
Robert J. Bergmann and Elmer C. Els, 
St. Louis. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour market are sea- 
sonably quiet, while the erratic action of 
wheat tends to discourage new business. 
Where there -are unfilled contracts, ship- 
ping instructions are said to be fairly 
satisfactory. It is felt that after Jan. 1 
business will be better, as stocks are so 
small that buying cannot be long de- 
ferred. The cotton market is quiet and 
the recent crop estimate has cast a 
damper on expectations of better prices, 
which will tend to restrict the buying of 
flour. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots, Dec. 12: soft winter 
short patents $10@10.75 bbl, standard 
patents $9@9.50; spring wheat short pat- 
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ents $10.25@10.50, standard patents 
$9.60@10; hard winter short patents 
$9.10@9.40, standard patents $8.60@9; 
blended patents, $9@9.25; western soft 
patents, $8.75@9. 

- 


Edward Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., was a recent visitor at 
the offices of the Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co. 

Georce WiLiiaMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour export business with Europe was 
dull last week, but a fair amount was 
taken by Cuba, Mexico, and points in 
Central and South America, as well as 
the West Indies. The domestic trade was 
quiet. 

Flour prices, Dec. 10: 

c-—Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.85 $8.90 $10.50 
965 per cent ....... 9.50 8.50 9.90 
100 per cent ...... 9.20 8.20 9.25 
Ge cocasdcccseces 8.95 7.90 8.75 
First clear ....... eoee 7.30 7.70 
Second clear ..... 6.25 6.45 


Semolina 65%c Ib. 

A total of 18,009 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week end- 
ed Dec. 10, according to figures supplied 
by five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,910 
bags; Santiago, 250; Kingston, 1,000; 
Guayaquil, 2,000; Cartegena, 50; Panama 
City, 450; Bahia, 150; Tumaco, 140; 
Guatemala City, 2,099; Puerto Barrios, 
420; Tela, 435. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Puerto Cortez, 250; Bluefields, 300; Cien- 
fuegos, 500. 

Munson Line: Manzanillo, 500; Santi- 
ago, 30; Antilla, 300; Matanzas, 1,075; 
Cardenas, 200; Havana, 1,800. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
900. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,500; Vera Cruz, 750. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Dec. 10: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 200 Manzanillo..... 500 
Amsterdam ... 2,032 Maracaibo ..... 250 
Antilla ........ 300 Matanzas ..... 1,075 
Arecibo ....... 260 Mayaguez ..... 350 
ASTOFO ccceccce 100 Nuevitas ...... 150 
BED oesseecve 150 Panama City... 650 
Bluefields ..... 300 Ponce ......... 875 
Buenaventura.. 76 Puerto Barrios. 630 
Cardenas ...... 200 Puerto Castella 220 
Cartagena ..... 60 Puerto Cortez.. 250 
Cienfuegos ....1,112 Rotterdam .... 567 
COON ..ccccece 275 San Antonio... 96 
Guatemala City 3,609 Santa Clara ... 76 
Guayaquil ..... 3,140 Santiago ...... 280 
Havana ....... 6,410 Sav la Mar .... 50 
Kingston ...... Wee BOR covncdccse's 435 
La Ceiba ...... 37 Tumaco ....... 162 
La Guayra .... 510 Vera Cruz..... 750 
Lucia ..ccccces 105 


In addition to the above, 1,600 bus 
wheat were sent to Tampico, 1,180 bags 
feed to San Juan, 200 to Nicuesa and 50 
to Mayaguez. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on Dec. 
10 as follows: wheat, 302,000 bus; corn, 
370,000; oats, 15,000. 

The rice future market is active, with 
advances of 1@3 points on near months, 
while the far months are unchan The 
spot market is quiet. The following fig- 





A TRAINLOAD of flour recently shipped by the Gilster Milling Co., Ches- 

ter, Ill. The shipment consisted of 46 cars of soft winter wheat products, 
made at the company’s Steeleville, Ill., plant.. It was estimated that 60,000,000 
biscuits could be made from this consignment. 
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ures were posted at the Board of Trade 


on Dec. 10: 


Receipts— 


Season to Dec. 10 
Same period, 1924 


Sales— 


Season to Dec. 10 
Same period, 1924 


K. B. Harrison, of the Orleans F 
Co., left on Dec. 12 for Guatemala in 


interests of his firm. 


E. J. Hardtener, Long Beach, M 


Rough 

sacks po 
420,661 236.8 
642,808 387.647 
72,145 2 
46,372 27 


has opened a bakery at Gulfport, but 
continue to operate the one at | 


Beach. 


Edgar Moulton, general manage 
the traffic bureau of the Board of T: 
has been elected a director of the S 


western 


Industrial 


Traffic 


Le: 


which closed its sessions on Dec. 
Dallas, after having selected Bro 
ville, Texas, as its next meeting place 
J. S. Waterman & Co. announces 
W. H. Foote, who has been represe1 
that concern in northern Louisiana, 
be transferred to Alabama after Ja 
and that H. L. O’Bannon will su 
him in directing sales in Shreveport, 
exandria, Monroe and other Louis 
cities in that section. 





NORFOLK 


The sharp decline in wheat has bro 
flour quotations considerably lower, 
although some dealers have taken ad 
tage of the break, the majority seen 
think that further declines are cer 
The holiday trade has increased act 
among bakeries, most of which appe: 
be well stocked for 
Trade conditions are improved, par 
larly in the Carolinas. Quotations, De: 
northwestern spring patents $9.25¢ 
bbl, second patents $8.60@8.85; Ka 
family patents $9.10@9.30, second 
ents $8.85@8.90; Oklahoma best pat 
$8.85@8.95; winter patents from ce) 
states $8.75@8.90, second patents $8 


8.60. 
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United States—Calendar Year Expor s 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse g! 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 





Flour, bbls Wheat | 
-+« 9,237,935 78,1: 
-++ 15,990,000 166,3( 
«++ 16,309,856 98,52 
«++ 16,024,628 164,69 
--+ 16,800,805 280,05 
-++ 19,853,952 218,28 
... 26,449,581 148,08 
-++ 21,706,700 111,17 
-.+ 13,926,117 106,19 3 
--+ 14,379,000 154,04 686 
--+ 15,662,000 205,91 
-++ 12,769,073 173,86 
-++ 12,278,206 99,50 
--+ 10,622,000 61,65 0 
-.+ 11,258,000 32,66 

8,370,000 24,25 
9,688,000 48,49 
13,013,000 92,78 
15,277,000 91,38 
14,324,000 62,85 
20,73 
13,01 
73,37 

18,328,000 129,46) 9 
19,200,000 178,30' 
18,500,000 98,90' 
18,500,000 108,70( 
16,600,000 149, 20( 
13,600,000 109,90( 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Se 
eae 
er 
Be cctivenvecs 
 _aaare 
Metatecvepevesec 
Corn 
1925* 8,463 
1924 18,336 
1923 42,188 
1922 163,609 
1921 128,975 
1920 17,761 
1919 11,193 
1918 39,899 
1917 52,170 
1916 53,548 
1915 48,264 
1914. 15,626 
1913 45,287 
1912 30,980 
1911 61,573 
1910 42,693 
1909. 36,206 
1908. 37,578 
1907... 83,201 
1906... 102,519 
1905... 111,266 
1904. 46,499 
1903. 91,733 
1902... 18,724 
1901... 102,400 
1900... 190,400 
1899... 206,100 
1898... 207,300 
1897... 189,100 


*Ten months. 


Oats 


41,100 
49,900 
52,300 


ns 
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CHICAGO 
There was a continued lack of buying 
interest in this market last week. The er- 
ratic action of the grain markets has re- 


_stricted buying almost entirely, and the 


trade as a whole is pursuing a waiting 
policy. The rapid advances two weeks 
ago were regarded as temporary, and the 
sharp declines last week convinced buy- 
ers that prices are much too high. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Sales last week 
were the lightest for some time, and 
only enough to cover the immediate needs 
of users. A few representatives claim 
shipping directions are coming in at a 
fair rate, but most brokers and dealers 
say that they are very hard to get. Many 
mills are advising the trade. that if flour 
is not ordered out within contract time, a 
carrying charge will be added. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Interest is at a 
low ebb. Many large users are holding 
off, as they do not want much on hand at 
inventory time. Many complaints are 
heard about the lack of shipping instruc- 
tions. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Dealers find this 
variety also hard to sell. Jobbers and 
bakers are inquiring quite freely on 
round lots for shipment after Jan. 1, but 
no sales have been made, as they feel 
prices are too high. 

Rye Flour—Sales are scattered and 
only for pressing requirements. Direc- 
tions are better than on wheat flour, but 
dealers say it requires constant urging 
to get buyers to clean up old contracts. 
The local output totaled 7,000 bbls last 
week, compared with 2,500 in the preced- 
ing week. White was quoted, Dec. 12, 
at $5.35@5.80 bbl, medium $5.10@5.50, 
and dark $4.35@4.75. 

Durum.—There is little change in sem- 
olinas. Demand continues extremely dull, 
with only an occasional sale reported. 
Mill representatives have little to com- 
plain about specifications, as macaroni 
manufacturers keep ordering out against 
old bookings. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
Dec. 12, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 45%c; No. 3 semolina, 44%2c; durum 
patent, 4@4'%c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Dec. 12, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.40@8.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.15@8.55, first clear $7.25@7.60, 
second clear $4.20@4.80; hard winter 


short patent $8.30@8.65, 95 per cent pat-: 


ent $8@8.40, straight $7.80@8.20, first 
clear $6.80@7.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.30@8.65, standard patent $8@8.45, 
= $7.90@8.30, first clear $7.10@ 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Se 40,000 36,000 -90 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
Wee Me hcctes cis 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 33,000 82 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market was not very 
active last week. Receipts were heavier, 
but much of this wheat consisted of pur- 
chases made recently in other markets. 
The trading basis was steady, although a 
sharp drop in the premiums on red win- 
ters was noticed late in the week, which 
was reported to be due to the wheat bein 
of poor grade. One local firm shippe 
450,000 bus hard winter wheat via lake to 
Buffalo last week. Mill buyers picked 
up odd cars of choice milling grades of 
hard winters, which sold at unchanged 
premiums. Red wheat was in slow re- 
quest. Receipts totaled 214 cars last 
week, against 111 in the previous week, 
and 530 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@8c 


over December, No. 2 red 1@5c over, © 





No. 8 red December price to 4c over; No. 
1 hard 2@2%c over, No. 2 hard 14@ 
1%c over, No. 3 hard December price 
to lec over; No. 1 dark northern 1@4c 
over, No. 2 dark December price to 3c 
over, No. 1 northern 1@2%c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Dec. 12 at 
$1.71@1.77 bu, No. 2 red $1.70@1.74, No. 
8 red $1.69@1.75; No. 1 hard $1.71@ 
1.714%, No. 2 hard $1.70144@1.70%, No. 3 
hard $1.69@1.70; No. 1 dark northern 
$1.70@1.73, No. 2 dark $1.69@1.72, No. 1 
northern $1.70@1.71%. 

CASH RYE 

There was no marked activity in the 
cash rye market. Demand was scattered, 
with steady daily shipments out of store. 
Receipts were 12 cars, against 16 the 
week before, and 199 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at $1.04 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Dec. 12, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


7--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls..... 294 260 189 157 
Wheat, bus.... 370 738 546 652 
Corn, bus...... 2,478 2,062 939 617 
Oats, bus...... 994 1,402 569 573 
Rye, bus....... 8 239 2 1,296 
Barley, bus.... 186 349 26 82 


BOARD OF TRADE OFFICERS NOMINATED 


The nominating committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has nominated John 
A. Bunnell for president of the exchange 
to succeed Frank L. Carey; whose term 
expires in January, after having served 
as president for two years. Mr. Bunnell 
has been a member of the board since 
1890, and served as president of the ex- 
change in 1909. He is also a former di- 
rector. 

The nominating committee also sub- 
mitted the name of Edwin A. Doerr, well 
known on the Board of Trade, for vice 
president. He has been a member of the 
board since 1897, and has served as a di- 
rector for six years. 

The committee nominated for directors 
John C. Wood, Horace L. Wing, Charles 
V. Essroger, Lester N. Perrin and Earle 
M. Combs. 

Nomineés on committee of appeals are 
Frank L. Carey, Frank G. Coe, Howard 
D. Murphy, George A. Koehl and Orrin 
S. Dowse; committee of arbitration, 
Walter Metcalfe, Robert J. Hanley, Alex 
McSimons, W. C. Jacob, Caleb N. Canby, 
Jr; nominating committee, T. E. Cun- 
ningham, Luther S. Dickey, Robert P. 
Boylan, John E. Brennan, Arthur F. 
Lindley. 


MAKES NEW PRODUCTS 


The Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co., of 
which H. H. Corman is president and E. 
Nattkemper is sales manager, is now 
making corn flakes for the baking and 
confectionery trades. These are mar- 
keted under the brands of Cream of 
Maize and Cerealine. The former is spe- 
cially adapted for use by pie bakers and 
candy manufacturers, and the latter is 
proving very popular with maltsters. 
This company is also making a sausage 
flour, which will be marketed shortly. 

E. P. Stimmel is now connected with 
the Decatur Milling Co., and will be in 
charge of sales of all specialties. 


CHASE BAG CO. MANAGERS MEET 


A conference of the managers of the 
various bag factories of the Chase Bag 
Co. was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 10-12. A banquet 
was given on Dec. 10. Those in attend- 
ance: John Skinner, Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam Murdoch, St. Louis; E. C. Benning- 
ton, Buffalo; H. S. Jones, Kansas City; 
H. L. Condon, New Orleans; Harry F. 
Hunter, Milwaukee; Daniel C. Kressler, 
Toledo; B. Deutsch, Memphis; J. D. 
Cramer, Goshen; Kirigman Ludington, 
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St. Louis; J. F. Danner, traffic manager, 
Chicago; Willis McFeely, Chicago; M. E. 
Gifford, Chicago. 

The following executives were also in 
attendance: J. W. Falconer, Minneapolis, 
chairman of the board; G. D. Adams, 
Cleveland, vice president; Charles R. 
Decker, Chicago, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 


NOTES 

The annual election of the Chicago 
Board of Trade will be held on Jan. 4. 

J. L. Van Lannen, of the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was in this mar- 
ket last week. 

John H. Peek, of the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, was a recent visitor 
in Chicago. 

W. W. Davis, of the Doud Milling Co., 
Denison, Iowa, was a recent visitor in 
this market. 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was in Chicago last 
week on his way east. 

E. W. Fierke, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago last 
week, en route to Michigan. 

H. B. Smith, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at this com- 
pany’s local office last week. 

The Elevator Milling Co., Springfield, 
Ill., recently installed two Anderson corn 
expellers for manufacture of crude corn 
oil. 

R. P. Walden, head of the feed depart- 
ment of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York, was here several days last 
week, 

J. U. Crosby, sales manager for the 
manufactured feed department of the 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, was in Ohio 
last week on business. 

Arthur S. Cain, general sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, called at this office on 
Dec. 9, on his return from eastern mar- 
kets. 

G. G. Jones, president and general 
manager of the Knollenburg Milling Co., 
Quincy, Ill, left on Dec. 14 for a busi- 
ness trip to Birmingham, Ala., and New 
Orleans. 

The Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, will move, Jan. 1, from its present 
offices at 366 West Adams Street to the 
Brooks Building, 223 West Jackson 
Boulevard. 

H. J. Stoll, of the Terminal Four Co., 
Portland, Oregon, called at this office on 
Dec. 7. He has been on a trip through 
the South and Southeast, and expected to 
stop at Kansas City and St. Louis on the 
way home. 

C. M. Yager, editor of the Modern 
Miller, Chicago, will be the speaker at 
the next monthly meeting of the Milwau- 
kee Flour Club, to be held on Jan. 8. It 
is expected that several members of the 
Chicago Flour Club will be present. 

William Walmsley, secretary of the 
cake bakers’ section of the American 
Bakers Association, announces that a 
conference of cake bakers will be held at 
the American Institute of Baking, Chica- 
go, Feb. 22-23. 

C. W. Chapin, vice president of and 
general sales manager for Chapin & Co., 
mixed feed manufacturers, Chicago, left, 
Dec. 12, on a week’s trip to the East. 
Roy Hall, secretary-treasurer of this 
company, attended the annual meeting of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
in St. Louis last week. 

Noble M. Coe, Chicago representative 
of the Bay State Milling Co., has moved 
his office from 8 South Dearborn Street 
to room 428, America Fore Building, 844 
Rush Street. This building is becoming 
very popular with the flour trade and the 
Kelly Flour Co., C. W. Dilworth and 
John Reget also have offices there. The 
Chicago offices of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation are also located there. 


MILWAUKEE 


The sharp reaction in the wheat mar- 
ket, beyond enabling the majority of 
flour buyers to say that it met their ex- 
pectations, has had no effect on the flour 
trade. There was no stampede to buy 
when the wheat market soared in rather 
sensational fashion, and the attitude since 
the fall is just about as indifferent. Most 
mills figure that their customers have as 
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much flour as ordinarily, and do not look 
for much increase in activity before the 
holidays. Shipping instructions have 
fallen off. 

There is some call for fancy spring pat- 
ent, and some bakers are taking small lots 
to tide them over the holidays, but other- 
wise the market is dull. Prices have de- 
clined sharply with wheat. Quotations, 
Dec. 12: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $9.25@9.65 bbl, straight 
$8.75@9.15, first clear $7.40@7.75, and 
second clear $5.10@5.50, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Trading in Kansas patent is still spas- 
modic. Established trade is manifesting 
very little interest, and transactions are 
in small lots to fill immediate needs. 
Representatives of southwestern mills 
feel encouraged by the fact that winter 
wheat has declined somewhat more than 
spring. Mills as a rule are adhering close- 
ly to established limits. Quotations, Dec. 
12: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $8.90@9.45 bbl, straight $8.35@8.95, 
and first clear $7.05@7.40, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Buyers of rye flour maintain an indif- 
ferent attitude, now that the grain mar- 
ket has softened, but while rye was ad- 
vancing a substantial business was worked 
in small lots. At no time was there gen- 
eral buying, however. Interior rye mills 
have been operating at a satisfactory rate 
for two or three weeks. There has been a 
falling off in shipping directions. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 12: fancy rye patent $6.50@ 
6.60 bbl, pure white $6.35@6.50, straight 
$5.75@5.85, pure dark $4.50@4.75, and 
ordinary dark $4.25@4.45, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

After a strong market early last week, 
cash grain prices underwent a bearish 
trend. Quotations, Dec. 12: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern wheat $1.72@1.83, No. 1 
hard winter $1.70@1.72, No. 1 red winter 
$1.74@1.75, No. 1 durum $1.43@1.45; No. 
2 rye, 9834,@99c; No. 8 white oats, 4214 
@42'%,c; malting barley 62@76c, pearl- 
ing 76@77c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bblis tivity 

WOE a-05.55060.0 12,000 9,100 76 
Previous week .... 12.000 9,200 77 
WOOP OOO. ccccccene 12,000 6,000 50 
Two years ago .... 12,000 1,250 11 
Three years ago ... 16,000 1,500 10 
Four years ago .... 28,000 700 4 
Five years ago .... 24,000 7,000 29 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Dec. 12, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 


1925 1924 1926 
Flour, bbls... 48.640 30,770 25,800 19,750 
Wheat, bus.. 77,000 28,000 12,000 87,429 
Corn, bus.... 176,120 111,000 82,858 28,875 
Oats, bus.... 303,750 360,800 152,688 137,481 
Barley, bus.. 213,840 360,000 32,000 79,630 
Rye, bus..... 19,800 48,110 6,040 43,351 
Feed, tons... 550 230 2,332 2,088 
NOTES 


The Western Elevator Co., Appleton, 
Wis.. has installed a No. 3 standard 
Jay-Bee mill in its warehouse. 


Joseph Bachnick, flour and feed deal- 
er at Cudahy, a suburb of Milwaukee, 
has disposed of his business to Frank 
Popa, proprietor of one of the largest 
flour and feed establishments in Cudahy. 


The Ladish Co., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of feeds, has changed its corporate 
style to the Ladish Milling Co. The 
change is purely a nominal one, and 
there is none in personnel, policy or man- 
agement, 


It has just been learned that Curtis 
F. Richardson, president of the Richard- 
son Feed & Grain Co., Oconomowoc, 
Wis., and Miss Eva Blatz, of Dodgeville, 
Wis., were married on Nov. 6 at Sa- 
vannah, III. 


Milwaukee flour stocks at mills and in 
public warehouses, as reported by the 
Chamber of Commerce on Dec. 1, were 
24,880 bbls, compared with 29,848 on 
Nov. 1, and 11,945 on Dec. 1, 1924. Two 
years ago, stocks were 70,453 bbls. 


The Flambeau River Lumber Co., 
Ladysmith, Wis., has established a flour 
and feed department in its warehouse at 
200 West Worden Avenue. The concern 
operates a large sawmill, and conducts a 
retail business in lumber, fuel and build- 


ing supplies. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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SCOTLAND RECEIVES 
SOME RUSSIAN WHEAT 


Two Cargoes Arrive After They Had Almost 
Been Given Up—Quality Said to Be 
Good—No More Offers 





Guascow, Scortanp, Nov. 24.— Scot- 
land has now serious doubts as to the vol- 
ume of Russian wheat available for ex- 
port. Glasgow millers ordered a quantity 
of it for September shipment, but till 
this week there was no sign of its arrival. 
Sir George Paish, the well-known free 
trade economist, was rash enough to 
quote, in a speech at Stirling, the story 
of the 5,000,000 tons Russian wheat avail- 
able for export, and a grain trader, know- 
ing that Glasgow’s modest orders for 
September shipment had not yet arrived, 
wrote a sarcastic letter to the Press, un- 
der the title of “Phantom Wheat,” in 
which he described the whole story of the 
big exportable surplus in Russia as a 
political dodge, invented to enable Rus- 
sia to get fresh credits in Great Britain. 

On the very day on which this letter 
appeared in Glasgow’s leading newspa- 
per a ship carrying some of the Septem- 
ber shipments from Black Sea ports ar- 
rived in the Clyde. 

Those who have seen the Russian wheat 
say that it is excellent, with not much rye 
in it. Despite this first arrival, there is 
no faith in the story of the large export 
surplus. Not a single offer of Russian 
wheat has been received here since the 
September shipments were arranged. In 
any event, even if Russia has the grain, 
she cannot deliver in time to relieve the 
present shortage of supplies. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 25.—This has been 
a week of violent fluctuations in the wheat 
market, which moved in accordance with 
information received from Argentina. It 
now seems to be generally accepted that 
the Argentine crop will be much reduced 
from the last official estimate. 

Argentine Crop Important.—Certainly 
this crop has a most important bearing 
upon the supplies which Europe can 
count upon during the latter half of this 
crop year, and the sentimental value of 
such reduction must not be underestimat- 
ed. The area of Argentina is so vast that 
accurate information is extremely diffi- 
cult to gather, and quantities are as likely 
to be underestimated as the reverse. At 
the present time, Canada is the main 
source of supply for the importing world. 
The real reason for the advance in prices 
is that a good demand has sprung up 
when supplies are low, the quantity now 
afloat for the United Kingdom and the 
Continent being less than half of the 
amount afloat at this time last year. 
Buyers are anxious as to their imme- 
diate supplies, and therefore go to the 
only seller in any quantity, which is Can- 
ada. With an almost universal demand 
for Canadian wheat, the old law of sup- 
ply and demand immediately comes into 
play, resulting in advancing ‘markets. 

Stocks in the United Kingdom are low, 
buyers of both wheat and flour having 








Shortage of Labor and Lack of Credit Injuring 
German Agriculture 


GRICULTURE and milling, as well 
Ae all industries of Germany, are 
passing through a very critical pe- 
riod. Several mills of high standing have 
recently failed, and many farmers are 
unable to meet their financial obligations. 
Although the 1925 harvest indicated an 
increase of 30 per cent over that of 1924, 
the figure was far below that of 1911-13. 
The average production for that pre- 
war period is compared with the yearly 
output of 1924-25 in the following table, 
the figures being given only for those dis- 
tricts which have been retained by Ger- 
many since the war. The amounts are 
in metric tons. 
Av'ge 1911-13 1924 1925 
Winter rye . 9,400,000 5,600,000 7,600,000 
Winter wheat 3,320,000 2,100,000 2,600,000 
ROE 525.53 Kis 7,680,000 5,700,000 5,500,000 

Since these are the principal cereals 
being cultivated in Germany, the pro- 
duction of summer grains, added to the 
above table, would not materially change 
the proportion, which shows that inten- 
sity of agriculture has declined 25 per 
cent. This situation has been brought 
about largely by the scarcity of laborers 
and the difficulty of securing loans ex- 
cept at exorbitant rates of interest. 

The majority of German farms are 
very small, consisting of from 30 to 60 
acres (the German acre is about 114 
as large as the English). Holdings of 
this type are to be found chiefly in Sax- 
ony, Thuringia, Bavaria, and Wiirttem- 
berg. The larger farms are situated 
mainly in East and West Prussia, Meck- 
lenburg, Oldenburg, Westphalia, and 
Silesia. Naturally, the price of trac- 
tors and threshers is prohibitive as far as 
the small farmers are concerned, and they 
have difficulty in paying wages. 

Greater than this evil is the discourag- 


ing financial situation. The prevailing 
rate of interest on loans is 12 per cent 
and upward. It is very difficult to per- 
suade the banks to prolong these loans, 
and mortgage foreclosures are common. 
Conventions of farmers have appealed to 
the rich to compel further credit exten- 
sions in order to decrease the number of 
foreclosures. 

In September the German General Ag- 
ricultural Bank borrowed $25,000,000 
from the National City Bank of New 
York. The current rate of interest to 
holders of these bonds is 7 per cent. The 
delivery was at $88, the cost at issue to 
holders being $93. Including discharging 
costs, the rate of interest paid by the 
farmers approximates 12 per cent. If 
they need capital in the form of credit, 
they are obliged to register a first mort- 
gage on their property as security. 

It has been rumored that a new grain 
sales organization, similar to the former 
Reichsgetreidestelle, is to be established 
by the government. By this method the 
price of corn throughout the country 
would be regulated. Millers and corn 
dealers are strongly opposing this, re- 
garding it as a bureaucratic system. It 
is believed by many that such a gigantic 
sales organization might alleviate the 
difficulties of the farmers. Because of 
payments due under the Dawes plan, the 
Reichstag can scarcely reduce the high 
taxes to any considerable extent. 

In the milling industry the lack of capi- 
tal has also been keenly felt. Equipment 
is inadequate, and several reputable mills 
have become insolvent. Wages are low, 
head millers receiving from 250 to 300 
marks per month and mill workers be- 
ing paid about 40 marks weekly, working 
from eight to nine hours per day. 

Heapert Fiscuer. 


operated very cautiously for some 
months. 

Imported Flour.—There has been quite 
an appreciable amount of business done 
with millers of Canadian wheat recently. 
Canadian top patents at 46s 9d@47s 9d 
per 280 Ibs, c.if., for December and 
January seaboard, are 2s 9d higher, which 
is really a small advance, compared with 
that in wheat values. Canadian export 
patents are offered at 44s 9d, c.i.f., for 
December and January snipment. Cana- 
dian exports, milled in bond in the United 
States, are offered for prompt shipment 
at 45s, c.i.f. Top patents from the same 
source are quoted at 47s. Minnesota 
and Kansas flours are not offered. 

Australian flours have been in rather 
better demand, and 41s 6d has been paid 
for January shipment. The spot value is 
about 44s 6d, ex-store. 

Low grade flours have not been of- 
fered at all freely from Minneapolis, but 
the value is understood to be about 28s, 
c.i.f. Argentine low grades have been in 
better demand, and with light offerings 
24s 6d has been paid. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
made two advances of Is last week, bring- 
ing the official price for straight run flour 
up to 48s, delivered, equal to 43s 6d, c.i.f. 
They report a very slow demand at the 
advance. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour last 
week again assumed good proportions, al- 
though they were less than the previous 
week. Quantities, given in sacks of 280 
lbs, were: from the United States, 5,258; 
Canada, 19,853; Australia, 400; Conti- 
nent, 2,681. 





Liverpoot, Ena., Nov. 25.—There is a 
fair demand for home milled flour, and 
a general advance of 2s sack is asked. 
The sharp advance in wheat has led to 
better business. Imported flour is firm, 
and 1@2s dearer on spot. Forward of- 
fers of Manitobas are 2@3s dearer, with 
a small trade passing in Manitoba pat- 
ents at Is@I1s 6d higher than last week. 

Wheat.—The wheat market has con- 
tinued to advance, but fluctuated consid- 
erably on reports of a heavy reduction in 
the estimates of the Argentine crop. In 
some quarters the exportable surplus is 
reckoned at 164,000,000 bus, in others 
at 120,000,000. This reduced estimate is 
due, apparently, to damage by rust and 
disappointing harvest results in the north, 
the latter being ascribed to early frost 
damage. As it is recognized that it is 
extremely difficult to forecast a crop 
growing in such an immense country, with 
varied climate and soils, further informa- 
tion is awaited before this reduced esti- 
mate is accepted as true. 

As bearing on the difficulty of crop es- 
timating, it should be remembered that 
the 1924 Australian crop, which turned 
out 164,000,000 bus, was originally esti- 
mated at 119,000,000, not long before the 
harvest. The 1925 Canadian harvest is 
another case in point, for the official fig- 
ure of outturn has just been increased by 
40,000,000 bus. 


Gtascow, Scottanp, Nov. 24.—Like 
most other cities in Great Britain, Glas- 
gow has been caught short in the sudden 
rise in both wheat and flour values, and 
the food council, which recently strutted 
about under the glory of a halo, is al- 
ready being blamed for creating a situa- 
tion which may soon lead to dearer bread. 
The price of both home milled and im- 





ported flour is higher, and as Australi:in 
wheat is dearer than top grade Manito- 
bas, it is practically certain that the (a- 
nadian pool, conscious of the shortage of 
supplies here, will raise its price. 

The consumer, who was expected to 
worship the food council for what it was 
supposed to have achieved in his inter- 
ests, will be puzzled when he hears what 
the bakers have to say about the pres«nt 
situation and when he is asked to pay 
more for his loaf. 

Flour Importers Misled.—As a mat'er 
of fact, flour importers here were mis!«d 
during the last three months by the stories 
that Russia had an exportable surp‘us 
of 5,000,000 tons wheat. This led to i:n- 
porters acting with caution, emphasi/«d 
by lack of enterprise on the part of bik- 
ers as buyers, which is attributed dire: t- 
ly to the bullying tactics of the fool coun- 
cil. When that body determined to force 
bread to an immediate parity with f«'|I- 
ing wheat and flour costs, it intimidat:d 
the baker into buying from hand to mouth 
until bottom levels had been reachvd. 
Now, if the baker wants to buy he must 
pay as much as he would have done two 
months ago before the decline took place. 
All this is very galling to the trade, id 
it will be interesting to learn what ‘he 
food council will have to say on the sub- 
ject. 

Flour Quotations. — Home millers’ 
prices have advanced. Current rates on 
a c.i.f. basis are 43s 6d, 45s and 47s jer 
sack. As for imported flours, Manito}).\s, 
which were offered last week at 40s, «ire 
now 44s; Australians, offered last week 
at 39s, are 41s, both spot and for ship- 
ment; Canadian winters are 42s 6d, and 


American winters 50@5ls. Stocks ire 
low. 
Bewrast, IreELAND, Nov. 23.—So long 


as there are such wide fluctuations in 
foreign flour prices, consumers and mer- 
chants are not prepared to buy ahead, 
especially as they can get enough to keep 
them going from local, English and 
Scotch mills at competitive prices. 

Bakers Complain of Loss.—Despite |\ie 
variations in cables, there is an apparent 
underlying strength in the market which 
would bring some buying were it not tor 
the fact that bakers, especially those in 
the north of Ireland, complain of losing 
money at the prevailing price of bred. 
They say that to work at a profit they 
must get the best flours at 40s, ex-quiy. 
Belfast, and 42s, Dublin, and that, «!- 
though local and English mills are deliv- 
ering cheap flour, its average price docs 
not allow them sufficient compensation. 
They are, therefore, in no mood to buy 
ahead, and only take spot lots at bir- 
gain prices. 

Mills’ Business Better—Mills are ve°s 
busy in the north, some of them runnii¢ 
night and day. In Dublin, however, thy 
are running only part time, while in tie 
extreme south they are doing a fair bu:i- 
ness. Local millers are selling their so‘t 
flours at 43@50s, according to mill aid 
quality, delivered Belfast or Dublin. 

Flour Prices.—English millers have a |- 
vanced their quotations, which are now 
in line with importers’ prices on spit. 
One English soft winter wheat flour ‘s 
quoted at 50s on spot, delivered, ai 
American soft winters at 47s, c.i.f., Be!- 
fast, December shipment. There ha.e 
been offers of Australian flours for D:- 
cember shipment at 44s, c.i.f., Belfas', 
but the length of time the flour is on 
passage, coupled with the present fluc- 
tuations, make business impossible. Man- 
itoba export patents are 41s 6d@43-. 
Minneapolis flours remain too dear for 
shipment at 48s 6d@44s. Importers are 
offering flour obtained some time ago « 
lower prices, but find difficulty in selling. 
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GOOD WORK 

The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, and its trade commission- 
ers abroad, are steadily improving and 
widening the service they render to the 
exporting interests of Canada. The value 
of this work manifests itself in many 
ways, not the least of which is in its meth- 
od of composing disputes that occasional- 
ly arise between Canadian shippers and 
their foreign customers. 

For some years the department has 
made a practice of investigating all com- 
plaints against Canadian goods or trad- 
ing methods that may be made by for- 
eign importers. As a result it is almost 
invariably able, by its tactful handling 
of such matters, to bring the parties to- 
gether in peaceful settlement of their 
disputes, which is generally followed by 
further trading and mutually profitable 
business relations. 

This is good work, and the department 
deserves the highest praise for the service 
it is so rendering to the Canadian export- 
ing trade. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour advanced 20c bbl on 
Dec. 7, and then began to weaken. On 
Dec. 10 quotations to bakers declined, and 
on the next day there was a straight re- 
duction of 20c bbl on all grades. This 
brought prices back to the level of the 
previous week end. Domestic demand is 
fairly good. Quotations, Dec. 12, with 
comparisons: 


Dec. 12 Dec. 5 
.. £ ... MREOREUTEC SCTE $9.30 $9.30 
a, LORELEI ee 9.05 9.05 
a. CCE OO Te 8.80 8.80 
OOS, « va:56 4 ban <0 65% <-0,0%0 8.60 8.60 
First clear 7.70 7.70 
Low grade 6.15 6.15 
Feed flour 4.75 4.75 





All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 


bbl. 

Ontario Winter—This flour is also 
weaker. Deliveries of wheat at country 
points have enabled millers to offer more 
flour and, in sympathy with springs, 
prices are easier. There is a moderate 
demand from Ontario and eastern points. 
Quotations, Dec. 12: standard brands of 
90 per cent patents, in secondhand jute 
bags, $6.70@6.90 bbl, Montreal freights, 
basis Toronto 10c under; bulk lots, in 
buyers’ bags, seaboard, for export, $6.50 
@6.75 bbl. 

Export Trade.—Mills report a modest 
volume of sales to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, mostly springs. Buy- 
ers’ cables indicate that more could be 
done on a steadier price basis. After a 
rise of 9d, prices fell away and are now 
3s under the figures of a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 12: export spring patent, 
per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, 46s, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom, December, January, February 
and March shipment. 

Winters are selling for export in limit- 
ed quantities at 44s 6d@45s per 280 lbs, 
jute, ci.f., Glasgow, seaboard loading 
basis. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is being delivered 
more freely, and prices are lower. Deal- 
ers were asking $1.45@1.50 bu for cars of 
No. 2 red or white on Dec. 12, on track, 
country points, while mills are paying 
$1.35@1.45 for milling grade in wagon 
lots at their doors, according to location. 

Western spring wheat declined 10%c 
bu last week. On Dec. 12 No. 1 northern 
was quoted at $1.64 bu, track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario oats are offered more freely, 
and prices are a little easier. Barley is 
in better demand at slightly lower prices. 
Quotations, Dec. 12: Ontario oats 42@46c 


bu, in car lots, f.0.b., country points, ac- 
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Death of David Plewes 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian flour trade was deeply shocked on Dec. 8, 
when news of the death of David Plewes, of the Toronto staff of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain merchants, was announced. Mr. Plewes was 
widely known and most highly esteemed in Canadian milling and grain circles. 
Although he had been in the grain trade for some years, most of his business 
life had been spent in the flour business. 

Born in Brantford, Ont., 53 years ago, Mr. Plewes was educated with 


a view to a professional career, and was graduated in law. 


ness had more attraction for him. 


However, busi- 


A generation ago his father was in the flour exporting business in 
Toronto, and it was in his father’s office that David Plewes got his knowledge 


of this business. 
of years. 


Afterward he took it over, and carried it on for a number 
When the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was organized, Mr. Plewes 


gave up his private business in Toronto to become manager of the Montreal 


office of that company. 


Some years ago he returned to Toronto and entered 


the service of James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., as manager of its office here. 
Mr. Plewes was active in all endeavors to improve the welfare of the 
trade, and as a spokesman on parliamentary or other delegations was inim- 


itable. 
men of Toronto and vicinity. 
daughter, 


His funeral was attended by a large number of flour and grain 
He is survived by a widow, a son and a 


Comparative Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—In October, out of a total of 2,034,000 bbls flour exported 
from North America, the United States shipped 1,012,000 bbls and Canada 
1,022,000. The percentage from Canada was 50.2. For the first two months 
of the present crop year, Canada’s proportion of the shipments was 48.1, 
compared with 38.8 a year ago and 30.6 two years ago. 








cording to freights; barley, 70@73c; rye, 

85@92c; No. 1 western feed oats 49%/c, 

c.if., Bay ports; standard recleaned 

screenings $24 ton, c.i.f., Bay ports. 
NOTES 

In October, Trinidad imported 28,766 
bags Canadian flour, as against 70 from 
the United States. 

During the three months ended Nov. 
30, United States mills took 6,143,000 
bus Canadian wheat for grinding in bond 
and 973,000 for domestic consumption. 

The oatmeal mills of Canada are doing 
better this year than last. They produced 
in October nearly 18,000,000 lbs oatmeal 
and rolled oats, against 16,000,000 last 
year. 

In October, Canadian mills produced 
2,203,447 bbls flour, compared with 2,044,- 
875 in October, 1924. This amount was 
almost equally divided between eastern 
and western mills. 

There is some concern in official circles 
over the increasing amount of smut in 
the grain crops of Ontario. The depart- 
ment of agriculture is urging farmers to 
give more attention to smut prevention, 
and to treat their seed by modern meth- 
ods before planting. 


MONTREAL 

A further rise of 40c bbl in spring 
wheat flour prices was recorded in Mont- 
real last week, making a total increase 
of 60c since Dec. 1. Export business has 
slowed up, and the week’s trading was 
comparatively quiet. The domestic mar- 
ket also proved somewhat dull. Closing 
prices, Dec. 12: first patents $9.50 bbl, 
seconds $9, bakers $8.80, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour trade was quiet 
all week, with a very light demand and 
equally light offerings. Closing prices, 
Dec. 12, $7.50 bbl, car lots, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, and $7.60 for broken lots, 
ex-store. 

NOTES 

C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is progressing fa- 
vorably. 

F. K. Morrow, of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Toronto, was a recent visitor in 
Montreal. 

A. A. Lavoie, Quebec sales manager 
for the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 


Ltd., has returned from a business trip 
through the province. 


H. Deslandes has opened a grain and 
flour business in the Casavant Building, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

The milling industry is well represent- 
ed in the directorate of the Dominion 
Commercial Travellers’ Association this 
year. At the recent election, George R. 
McGregor, salesman for the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., was chosen as 
president, and among the directors are 
A. A. Lavoie and L. O. Morentcy, of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. W. 
Blanchard, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., was chosen a member 
of the board of the association’s benefit 
society. A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


The domestic demand for flour in the 
western provinces is still active, although, 
compared with those of a week ago, sales 
show a decline. For many weeks, buyers 
at country points have been taking deliv- 
ery of large quantities of flour, and it is 
only natural that this trade should now 
decline. So far, the prairie mills are op- 
erating steadily and at full capacity, but 
the volume of prospective business is 
not large. Some intermittent export 
trade is reported, but millers do not look 
for a resumption of over-sea buying until 
prices become more settled. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Dec. 12, at $9.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.65, and first clears at $7.05, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 

-——Futures— 


Cash Dec. May 
mee. FF ceceosss $1.70 $1.64 $1.66 
mem... | srvsecues 1.62% 1.58 % 1.61% 
Dec. Oe sactevts 1.64% 1.60% 1.64 
MO. BO cccccesr 1.55% 1.54% 1.58 
Bee. £2 scccvsus 1.51 1.49% 1.53 
Pty Te sp ccomvs 1.562% 1.51% 1.55 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Dec. 10 averaged 
1,693 cars per day, compared with 1,623 
for the preceding seven days, and 863 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 











Wheat prices have again registered 
some wide fluctuations, but it would ap- 
pear that, for the time being, the peak 
has been reached, and the reaction now 
has set in. Speculative buying by the 
public again has been a feature of this 
market, and when prices began their de- 
scent there was the usual rush to sell. 
Export buying has been fairly good, and 
some demand for the December future 
was in evidence. Offerings in the cash 
market were somewhat heavy, and de- 
mand at most times of only medium vol- 
ume. Shippers appear to have filled their 
present requirements. Canadian millers 
were fair buyers of the high grades. The 
off grades have been neglected. Notwith- 
standing the pending close of navigation, 
exporters have done little in cash wheat, 
and the demand for shipping lots, cus- 
tomary at this season of the year, is lack- 
ing. 

The coarse grains market has_ been 
without feature. Some demand for oats 
of milling quality appeared, but was soon 
satisfied. Export demand has been al- 
most entirely lacking. At times cash 
barley of contract grade was in fair re- 
quest, but considerable quantities of this 
grain have gone through the clearing 
house. The lower grades were not want- 
ed at all. Cash rye was entirely neglect- 
ed. Quotations, Dec. 12: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 47°%c bu; barley, 62c; rye, 
96 4c. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
arrived in Winnipeg, Dec. 11. He is on 
a business trip to points in western Can- 
ada. 

The new government elevator at Prince 
Rupert, B. C., handled its initial car of 
wheat on Dec. 5, when the machinery and 
equipment responded in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. The new plant is of 1,300,- 
000 bus capacity. 

A dispatch from Ottawa states that it 
is not improbable that judgment will be 
given before Christmas by the board of 
railway commissioners with regard to the 
appeal against the reduction in west- 
bound rates on grain, enforced last Sep- 
tember. The question of rates has been 
a vexed one in the West, and the board’s 
judgment is awaited with much interest. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

The price of domestic flour remained 
unchanged on Dec. 10 at $9.75 bbl. Mills 
report very slow sales, due to heavy pur- 
chases made by the trade before the pres- 
ent level was reached. Every one is car- 
rying surplus stocks which will have to 
be digested before any improvement in 
local sales can be expected. 

Export business to the United King- 
dom is negligible. The principal reason 
is that the Orient has been taking flour at 
better prices than the United Kingdom 
can afford:to pay, and western mills are 
sold out for a month to six weeks to come. 
Since Winnipeg wheat went above $1.50 
bu they have not been following the ad- 
vance, but are quite interested and will 
be buyers in a large way on any good set- 
back. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver are con- 
siderably lower, and further easiness is 
looked for. Quotations on Dec. 10: No. 
1 northern 342c¢ over Winnipeg Decem- 
ber, No. 2 northern Yc over, No. 3 north- 
ern 3c under, No. 4 wheat 8'12@9c under, 
No. 5 wheat 1712@19c under. At pres- 
ent there are over 5,000,000 bus wheat in 
store, and over 2,500,000 en route. This 
is considerably more than sufficient to fill 
all space which has been booked for De- 
cember and January loading. Unless 
foreign buyers come into the market for 
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large quantities there is nothing in the 
situation to warrant any increase in pre- 
miums, and everything points to a fur- 
ther decline of at least 2c bu on the higher 
grades, and a much greater one on the 
lower grades. 

NOTES 

Thomas Reynolds, western manager of 
the Quaker Oats Co., with headquarters 
at Saskatoon, has been in Vancouver re- 
cently. 

J. R. Murray, Winnipeg, assistant gen- 
earal manager of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., spent several days in Van- 
couver last week. 

The many friends of J. E. Hall, gen- 
eral manager of the Vancouver Milling 
& Grain Co., Ltd., will be glad to know 
that he is back at business after an ab- 
sence due to illness. 


H. M. Camenon. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries 


of destination and by seaboard ports, during 

September, 1925, as reported by the United 

States Burean of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: 

Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 

Azores and Madeira Islds... 3,733 1,943 


BORER pcre cccecrcesceesee 135,810 
po, PP errrrrereree yf 128,494 


MNO Sc cscerocececcotae Sebes 240 
I yi vse ceresssecewequs 12,027 6,076 
PFONCE 2. ncccsccescccevcvcs $57,623 ..... 
RIE 5.6045 856¥.06000040% 193,911 29,457 
GPSROD cciccccccseccsesesese seeve 6,845 
Toeland,. @tG, ..rccccccccccecs cevece 21 


Trish Free State .........6+- 





EE +h hae 6-4 640 0:04.6.9.0:0 0100600 838,479 =. coer 
| POPUP TEPEPETeeT eee 9,698 4,715 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is.._..... 141 
Netherlands ..........2008. 426,862 6,863 
WOOPWA ccccccccvccccecccens cesve 394 
Poland, Danzig ....ccsccere coves 1,016 
Sweden ..ccccccccccccccsers 20,000 3,440 
United Kingdom ........++- 2,077,061 21,506 
GUAteEMale ...cccccccccccces cecies 838 
POMRUEE scccvcvevicvesenesss saves 570 
Newfoundland, etc. ......... sees 298 
Barbados ...ccccccccccccses eevee 356 
GUPMMIOR. acccccccccsvesssese coves 399 
Trini@ad, TOBAGO ..crcccsss vesee 304 
Other B. W. Indies ........  «ceoee 1,260 
CUBR cccceccenrsccccccecese cesses 659 
Dominican Rep. .......++e. 8,025 181 
Dutch West Indies .........  seeee 258 
French West Indies ........  s+ees 207 
BEE a6 40-5467 CK RC OKOCeeSEOe § «86tOREO 514 
SEE. Rw Ssceveveserseceseee 714 
Colombia ......+. 3, 6 
WOURGOP .ccscccce 171 
British Guiana ... 782 
Dutch Guiana 135 
French Gulana ......cceee8 coves 88 
WOMOBUCIA .ccccccccccccccce ceovve 5,817 
rer rr ree tt ae Te To 3,357 
KwWaAngStun® ..rcccccccccesce coves 29,191 
Palestine, Syria ....2.seeeee eevee 373 
British West Africa ........  «seree 395 
British South Africa .......  seeee 192 
TRUE cecccceceeresescccess®§«=©6§e0ee 4,375 
MOTOCCO .cccccccccccccccces : ceces 3,017 
Portuguese East Africa .... 11,760 96 

WOCRIS ceccccccccccccsece 3,656,233 143,964 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States At- 








lantic seaboard ports during September, 
1925: 
Flour, 
From— Wheat, bus bbls 
New York ...ccccccscccees 2,025,894 134,371 
Philadelphia .. 768,449 ..... 
Baltimore .... 815,892 754 
Boston ......-+ 45,998 8,839 
Totals ...cccccccscccccece 3,656,233 143,964 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Week ending Jan. 1, 1925, to 








Dec. 5 Nov. 28 Dec. 5, 1925 
39,000 10,000 1,113,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


Week ending Jan. 1, 1925, to 








“Dec. 5 Nov. 28 Dec. 5, 1925 
770,000 641,000 11,413,000 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in September 
and October, 1925, as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce (000'’s omitted): 
September October 
VOrMMont .cccccvecsescscvcene 1 








BE. EMWROMCS 20 ccc sssrveces 95 89 
WOO WOE ccccvecccscccicves 17 6 
DE Wee Waee 686s cuedccwervwe 2 1 
NeW Orl@OQne 2... cscccscccccce 472 746 
San Antonio aie 9 27 
THR PAB ccccscccccccccsccece 6 5 
po. PTT TERE 61 29 
Los Angeles ........+-ee0e0- 2 4 
San Francisco ........--ese- ee 9 
Washington ......ccccccesee 5 20 
pi PP TCTTTETLIEL TLE 27 53 
Duluth-Superior ........+++. es 3 
WISCONSIN 2 nn ccscccsgscccves 194 8 
pS Peer eee 216 177 
ES Gia p06.N'cdy ods baSss be 24 os 

TEE ke ca caceverdevesess 1,121 1,169 
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NEW YORK 

Flour prices have been erratic. As a 
result, buyers are at a loss to know what 
to do about taking on flour. A usual com- 
promise is an offer of about 25c below 
the mill’s price for such flour as is neces- 
sary for the continuance of business. The 
feeling is better as the market advances, 
as with each break the trade fears that 
the bottom is about to drop out of the 
market. 

Stocks Are Low.—Throughout almost 
the entire trade, stocks are low, and it is 
expected that this condition will continue. 
A few cases of low-priced flour have 
come to light, but there is so little to talk 
about in the market these days that every 
incident is magnified, so doubtless the re- 
port that high glutens were sold at prac- 
tically $1 below the market was as much 
of an exaggeration as the recent reports 
of large purchases by a system of chain 
stores. These were rumored at 5,000 bbls, 
but proved to be 500. 

Springs and Hard Winters.—It has 
been interesting to note during the past 
few weeks the readjustment in values of 
springs and hard winters. For some 
time these two prices were parallel, and 
at one time hard winters were the higher 
of the two. Now, however, they have 
shifted into their usual positions, with 
straights from the Southwest about 50c 
bbl below spring standard patents. Kan- 
sas flour this year has in many cases 
proved unusually satisfactory, but cus- 
toms are hard to change, and the time- 
worn preference here for springs gives 
the business to these flours when the 
prices are close together. 

Clears Offered Freely.—There is an ex- 
tremely wide margin between clears and 
standard patents. At one time last sum- 
mer and fall the two ranges overlapped, 
but now there is about $1 bbl difference in 
price, with clears offered freely and sales 
of good-sized lots at low prices. 

Export.—There has been a slightly bet- 
ter inquiry in the export market, though 
the resulting business has been small. 
Buyers in South America have been 
cabling more frequently, but the market 
has been too active, in several instances, 
to make their bids good. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 12, be- 
fore the close: spring fancy patents $9.30 
@9.60 bbl, standard patents $8.80@9.35, 
clears $7.50@8.15; hard winter short 
patents $8.90@9.35, straights $8.50@8.95; 
soft winter straights, $7.90@8.50; rye, 
$6.20@6.50,—all in jutes. Receipts, 251,- 
566 bbls; exports, 107,902. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was very active last 
week. Foreign news was bearish and 
bullish by turns. Export business was 
disappointing, in view of the action of the 
market. Quotations, Dec. 11, before the 
close: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.82%4 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.90%4 ; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.91%,; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.78%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.64%%. Re- 
ceipts, 5,075,400 bus; exports, 2,614,023. 


OATS 


The oats market was without individ- 
ual feature, following wheat and corn. 
Quotations, Dec. 11: No. 2 white, 52%4c; 
No. 3 white, 51l4%c. Receipts, 396,000 
bus; exports, 215,709. 


FEARS FOR FUTURE OF SMALL BAKER 


At the meeting of the Flour and Baker 
Supply Merchants’ Association at the 
Hotel Astor, Nov. 9, the problem of fail- 
ures among bakers was discussed very 
thoroughly. A report was made by a 
special committee on the ways and means 
of checking these failures without impair- 
ing the trade by overdrastic regulation 
of credit. This problem is a serious one 


for the entire trade, and the matter was 
carefully talked over without any solu- 
tion being reached. The president of the 
association, Harry Krulewitch, said that 
the financial inability of bakers to organ- 
ize their plants on a competitive sanitary 
plane with the large manufacturers, the 
necessity they were under to buy vir- 
tually from hand to mouth, and the low 
price required to make their product sell, 
might mean the imminent exit of the 
small bread bakers, and with them the 
flour jobbers, unless by the closest co- 
operation, on some new basis of supervi- 
sion, existing methods could be revolu- 
tionized. 


NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week were 1,227, in the previous week 
1,191, and in the corresponding week a 
year ago 1,211. 


W. J. Love, assistant director of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., sailed for Ber- 
muda with Mrs. Love on the Fort St. 
George, Dec. 5. 


Thad L. Hoffman, president of, and 
Harvey Owens, sales manager for, the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
were in New York last week. 


S. N. Browne, sales manager for the 
specialty department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, left for 
home after a week’s visit at the New 
York office. 


Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, with Mrs. Pillsbury, arrived in New 
York, Dec. 9, on the Homeric, after a 
several months’ trip through Europe. 


W. S. Harrison, for many years New 
York manager for the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., but who has 
recently been in the baking business, has 
joined the sales force of W. T. Harding 
as manager. 


Two recent visitors at the office of the 
Broenniman Cog., Inc., were H. P. Galla- 
her, vice president of and manager for 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and W. B. Hanna, Bos- 
ton representative of the mill. 


D. D. Allerton, manager of the Erie 
grain elevator and one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Produce Exchange, died Dec. 
5, aged 72. He had been a member of 
the board of managers of the exchange, 
and in 1905 was vice president. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, in charge of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. plant at Buffalo, 
was in New York last week, and Charles 
Kreager, of the local office, spent a few 
days in Buffalo. Walter Thune, general 
credit manager for the East, was also 
here. 


F. C. Kaths, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
and his brother, Herbert Kaths, who is a 
director, spent nearly all of last week in 
New York, and visited the office of Henry 
Koper & Co., the mill’s representatives 
here. 


The resignation of A. Harold Porter 
was accepted at the December meeting of 
the New York Flour Club. Mr. Porter 
was for a number of years with the New 
York office of the Harry E. White Co., 
and is now operating the Porter Baking 
Co., Champaign, Ill. 

Among recent visitors in this market 
were John W. Cain, vice president of 
and sales manager for the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Cyrus S. Coup, 
manager of the Northwestern Elevator 
& Milling Co., Toledo, and Charles R. 
Decker, vice president of the Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Dec. 5 were considerably larger than in 
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the previous week, being 3,105,475 bu 
wheat and 68,872 bbls flour, 2,000,000 bu: 
wheat and 29,546 bbls flour going to th. 
United Kingdom, 25,166 bbls flour t. 
Germany, and 6,430: to Mediterranea: 
ports. 


BALTIMORE 


The legitimate flour and grain trade o 
the country has had a difficult market t 
contend with in the last week or two, fo 
in that period wheat has advanced 20 
bu and declined about 16c. The advanc 
from low to high for the season has bee 
nearly 50c bu. 

Flour prices are at sixes and seven 
with buyers supplying their meager wan! 
from resellers. There is evidently mor 
low costing flour available than was fir 
thought. A resale was made last week 
a price which gave the seller $1 bbl profi 
and at the same time was about $1 und 
the mill rate. Near-by soft winters a: 
holding better than springs and hard wii 
ters, but there is not enough doing in a 
three products to give the average age 
a happy Christmas. 

Closing prices, Dec. 12, car lots, px 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more i 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 2 
@25c less in bulk: spring first pate: 
$9.25@9.50 bbl, standard patent $8.7 
@9; hard winter short patent $9@9.2 
straight $8.50@8.75; soft winter sho: 
patent $8.25@9, straight (near-by) $7.5 
@7.75; rye flour, white $6@6.25, dar 
$4.75@5. 

Receipts of flour last week were 29 
280 bbls, 9,549 of which were destine 
for export. Week’s exports were 12,46 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was Ic bu high: 
than in the previous one, with stocks con 
prising mostly southern, held by countr 
owners for higher markets, and Canadia 
in bond for export. Closing prices, De 
12: spot No. 2 red winter, domesti 
$1.814%2 bu; spot No. 2 red winter, ga 
licky, domestic, $1.774; southern by boa 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domesti 
$1.80%2, No. 3 $1.7744, No. 4 $1.74; ba 
lots by sample, $1.60@1.70, according | 
quality and condition. 

Of the 366,365 bus wheat received her 
for the week ending Dec. 12, 357,006 we: 
to export elevators. Exports were 259 
284 bus, 15,962 domestic and 243,322 Ca 
nadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat fo 
the week were 343,042 bus; stock, 560,88 
Receipts of southern wheat for the wee! 
9,073 bus; so far this season, 1,129,074 
last year, 1,040,246. Closing price « 
southern contract grade, Dec. 12, $1.80! 
last year, $1.73. 

Oats prices, Dec. 12: No. 2 white, d: 
mestic, 53c; No. 3 white, domestic, 52c. 


NOTES 


Local exporters are delighted to s 
corn beginning to come to market in i 
old-time volume. 


The People’s Bakeries, Inc., of this cit) 
by consent of the circuit court, has gor 
into the hands of receivers. 


Exports from here last week were 12 
466 bbls flour, 259,284 bus wheat, 130,0( 
oats, 25,714 corn and 130,000 barley. 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and man 
ager of the Northwestern Elevator ¢ 
Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, was on ’chang: 
here Dec. 12. 

John W. Snyder, of Hammond, Snyde 
& Co., Ine., grain forwarding, who wa 
recently operated on for throat affec 
tion, was on ’change for a while on De: 
10. 

Receipts of grain last week were 366, 
865 bus wheat, 180,241 corn, 120,913 oats 
stocks at the close, 1,959,144 bus whea! 
196,213 corn, 92,119 oats, 52,138 rye, 376. 
958 barley and 792 buckwheat. 

Hauswald’s Bakery, 2816 Edmondso: 
Avenue, Baltimore, will double its breac 
capacity and add a cake baking depart 
ment to its equipment on the property ad 
joining the old bakery. 

H. M. Wagner & Co., Inc., wholesal: 
grocers and flour, has perfected plan: 
for the erection of a mammoth moder: 
daylight warehouse on West Pratt Stree’ 
for the accommodation of its rapidly ex 
panding business. 

The Central Purchasing Bureau 0! 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager 
has asked for samples and prices of hard 
wheat standard patent and near-by soft 
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winter straight flour, preparatory to buy- 
ing supplies for the state institutions. 
Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 264 cars, as follows: 81 
No. 1 hard spring, 1 No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 18 No. 2 dark northern spring, 
19 No. 8 dark northern spring, 46 No. 4 
dark northern spring, and 99 sample 


grade dark northern spring. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market last week was unset- 
tled by fluctuations in wheat. Early in 
the week, prices advanced about 25c bbl, 
but most of the improvement was later 
lost. Stocks in the hands of jobbers and 
bakers are small, but buyers show no dis- 
position to purchase except to satisfy 
well-assured requirements. Receipts for 
the week ending Dec. 12 totaled 8,538,172 
lbs. Exports, 5,300 sacks to Hamburg, 
10,742 to London and 824 to Saloniki. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 12: spring first 
patents $9.75@10.75, standard patent 
$9.25@9.75, first clear $8.15@8.60; hard 
winter short patent $9.75@10, straight 
$9.25@9.75; soft winter straight, $8@ 
8.50; rye flour, white $6.25@6.75, medium 
$6@6.50, dark $5.75@6.25. 

The wheat market fluctuated consider- 
ably last week, closing with a net advance 
of %c bu. Offerings are light, but buy- 
ers are operating cautiously. Receipts, 
1,062,617 bus; exports, 1,338,106; stock, 
1,402,555. Closing quotations, Dec. 12: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.66@1.71 bu; No. 3 
$1.63@1.68; No. 4, $1.61@1.66; No. 5, 
$1.58@1.63; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.64@1.71. 

Oats advanced Ic early last week, but 
subsequently lost the improvement, and 
closed quiet’ and without net change. 
Offerings are moderate, but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 171,810 bus; exports, 100,000; 
stock, 344,140. Closing quotations, Dec. 
12: No. 2 white, 524%2.@58c bu; No. 3 
white, 5142c@52c. 

NOTES 

V. C. Douglas, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., millers, Lake City, Minn., was on 
*change Dec. 12. 

O. M. Lumis, a grain man of Byers, 


Pa., has applied for membership in the ' 


Commercial Exchange. 

The Philadelphia Flour Club and the 
Commercial Exchange will give a Christ- 
mas dinner to the newsboys of the city 
on Dec. 22. 

Galen Stone, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Co., was here on Dec. 
10 and inspected the port. 

At a meeting of the grain committee of 
the Commercial Exchange on Dec. 8 it 
was decided that, with effect from Jan. 
8, the charge for sampling cob corn shall 
be 75c per car. 


J. A. Moore, traffic manager of the 
Norfolk Tidewater Terminal, was here 
Dec. 7 for conference with Harvey C. 
Miller, president of the Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Norfolk tide- 
water terminals, on traffic problems and 
new business. 


A contract for about 4,000 bbls spring 
and hard winter wheat flour for the in- 
stitutions of the state of New Jersey 
has been awarded to Samuel Bell & Sons, 
of this city. It is understood that this 
company’s bid was $8.77 for spring 
wheat flour and $8.52 for Kansas, both 
in cotton 98's. 

j Samuet S. Dantets. 


BUFFALO 

Shipping directions came in better last 
week, and there were more inquiries on 
the breaks. Buying has been confined to 
quantities from bakers who had no con- 
fidence when the market was easier, and 
now must buy on the present inflated 
basis. Millers are not urging the sale of 
their products, however, as the smaller 
buyers cannot afford to purchase on 
this market. 

Hard winter patents are moving slowly 
at the new prices, established brands 
having the preference. Soft winters are 
too high for any but those absolutely in 
need. A few small sales made to pastry 
bakers was the total of the week’s busi- 
ness. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 12: sprin 
fancy patents $9.50@10 bbl, standar 
patent $9.60@9.75, clears $8.10@8.25, 
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second clears $44@44.50 ton; rye, $6.70 
bbl for white, $6.40 for medium, and 
$5.75 for dark; hard winters, $9.40@9.70; 
straights, $9.20@9.30; soft winters, $10. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MOG. SaBB oc o.ccce 238,000 209,557 88 
Previous week .. 238,000 207,975 87 
VOar Q8O ...2.0. 238,000 181,393 75 
Two years ago... 166,500 113,130 63 


The advance in rye sent rye flour prices 
up 50c bbl. The trade is fairly well sup- 
plied now, and local millers will not con- 
sider any further purchases of the grain, 
as their flour stocks are ample. 

Millers made no wheat commitments 
last week, with futures so far in ad- 
vance of what they consider a reasonable 
price. Limits held firmly. There was 
some sale for durum, with offerings firmly 
held. Soft winters are above millers’ 
views and, although there was some in- 
quiry, no sales were effected. 

Offerings of oats continue light, with 
good inquiry for all grades. Country 
movement is small, and no increase is 
expected until the movement of corn 
ceases. 


Offerings of barley continue light, 


























BOSTON 

Last week was a repetition of the pre- 
vious one, so far as business is con- 
cerned. Prices advanced and then de- 
clined, leaving buyers perplexed as to 
what they should do. Their purchases 
are as small as possible. 

The particular problem of millers is to 
induce buyers to operate. Advances in 
flour prices have been greater than for 
a long time, yet buyers continue to meet 
only their most pressing needs. One rea- 
son given for this indifference is that 
many large New England bakers have 
sufficient flour booked to cover their 
needs for some time. A few are re- 
ported to have flour due them as far 
ahead as March or April. Shipping 
directions have not been coming in very 
briskly. 

With the small bakers it is a different 
story. Most of them failed to buy to 
any extent when prices were at the low 
level, in the belief that the market would 
go still lower. They got left, and have 
been forced to buy from hand to mouth 
whenever the market broke. Despite the 
higher prices now quoted, there is a per- 
sistent belief that they will go much 
lower. No one will admit that he has 











New Elevator of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y., Formally Opened on Dec. 2 








and no further offerings by lake are ex- 
pected. Buying has been limited even at 
lower prices. 

Rye prices advanced beyond the point 
where millers could safely enter the mar- 
ket. The trade claims it has its needs 
until April covered, at the present rate 
of flour buying. 

NOTES 

M. M. Nowak, of the Nowak Milling 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind., visited this 
market last week. 

William and Harley Davidson, of 
Stamford township, adjoining the city of 
Niagara Falls, Ont., will enter the flour 
and feed business there. 

Henry C. Veatch, of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, is making an extended 
eastern trip. N. Blackley, of the same 
company,.was here last week. 

The addition to the Evans elevator here 
was opened on Dec. 12. The cost of the 
improvements to the elevator totaled 
$150,000, and its capacity is increased by 
250,000 bus. All kinds of grain are han- 
dled. The alterations were the work of 
the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. 

Stocks of grain in store at this port 
for the week ending Dec. 7: wheat, Amer- 
ican 4,513,804 bus, Canadian 5,609,820; 
corn, American, 101,596; oats, American 
2,846,811, Canadian 447,200; barley, 
American 716,016, Canadian 1,829,467; 
rye, American 182,963, Canadian 536,- 
538; afloat in the harbor: wheat, Ameri- 
can 4,706,833, Canadian 9,034,605; oats, 
American 1,496,324, Canadian 471,000; 
barley, American 356,952, Canadian 691,- 
346; rye, American, 686,619. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


made a mistake, despite the upward 
swing of the market. 

Quotations, Dec. 12: spring patents, 
special short $10.40@10.60 bbl, standard 
patents $9.35@10.30, first clears $8.25@ 
9; hard winter patents, $9.15@10.25; soft 
winter patents $9.15@10.20, straight 
$8.10@9, clears $7@7.85,—all in 98-lb 
sacks, 

Rye flour is firm, although prices are 
a shade lower. Demand continues mod- 
erate. Choice white patent was quoted 
on Dec. 12 at $6.50@6.75 bbl, in sacks, 
with standard patent at $6.30@6.55. 
Dark rye is dull, with the market easy 
at $4.90@4.95 bbl, in sacks. A strong, 
advancing market exists for rye meal, 
with demand good at $5.25@5.30 bbl, 
in sacks. 

Receipts at Boston during the week, 
and stocks on hand Dec. 12, with com- 
parisons: 


-—Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbis.... 24,825 27,826 ..... seees 
Wheat, bus...305,775 148,225 551,266 275,669 
COM, GMB. ..60 svcee 1,000 rrr 
Oats, bus..... 37,500 29,850 62,100 399,630 
res Bscces cusse | vbese 1,800 842,278 
Barley, bus...187,325 136,425 150,024 191,362 
Millfeed, tons. . Tr a. .cc056 «eee 
Corn meal, bbls 100 Me “eued ‘aewes 
Oatmeal, cases 1,740 ee ae ee 


Lovis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


The pre-holiday lull in the flour mar- 
ket appears to have taken possession of 
the Pittsburgh district. Sales of flour 
last week were light. With wheat fluc- 
tuating so erratically, the average con- 
sumer remained out of the market. Bak- 
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ers who have stocks of flour bought at 
lower prices than now prevail refuse to 
consider quotations made by mill rep- 
resentatives. As it is, a majority of bak- 
ers in the Pittsburgh district are well 
supplied with sufficient flour to carry 
them to the latter part of February. 
Most of them spend their time watching 
the fluctuations in the market, and are 
beginning to feel uncertain of their ex- 
pectations of lower prices in the near 
future. 

Quotations on springs and hard win- 
ters were on almost the same level. Some 
business was handled in soft winter flour. 
Demand for rye flour was light. Semo- 
lina was quoted at 5'%4c lb, Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 12. Sales were light. It is under- 
stood that macaroni manufacturers are 
well stocked with this commodity. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 12: spring short 
patent $8.80@9.25 bbl, standard patent 
$8.50@9; hard winter short patent $8.75 
@9, standard patent $8.40@8.80, first 
clear $7.25@8.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $7.50@7.75, bulk; pure white 
rye $5.25@5.50, pure medium $4.75@5, 
pure dark $4.25@4.50. 


NOTES 


Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter will be made on Dec. 23 by the Fay- 
ette (Pa.) Trading Co. to engage in the 
buying and selling of groceries, flour, etc. 

Announcement is made of the recent 
wedding of Russell W. Walborn, assist- 
ant manager of the Ebersole Feed Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Miss Florence E. 
Rode. 

The W. S. Osborn Co., wholesale gro- 
cer and flour dealer, New Brighton, Pa., 
in honor of the forty-fifth anniversay of 
the establishment of the business enter- 
tained 600 guests at a reception on Dee. 2. 

A. L. Ruland, manager of the durum 
department of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, and W. J. Nisbet, man- 
ager of the Cleveland-Pittsburgh office 
of the same company, were in Pittsburgh 
last week. 

Twenty-seven years ago G. W. Shaffer 
opened a small grocery and flour store in 
Altoona, Pa. Today there are 53 Shaf- 
fer stores, the company owning its own 
baking plant and selling hundreds of 
barrels of flour annually. 

C. C. Larus. 





POSTUM AND JELL-O 
COMPANIES MAY MERGE 


Burrato, N. Y.—Persistent rumors 
have been current that the Jell-O Co., 
Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., has been sold to the 
Postum Cereal Co. They still lack official 
confirmation from heads of the Le Roy 
company. It is, however, admitted that 
a merger is under consideration, but final 
papers have not been executed. The 
amount involved is quoted at from $30,- 
000,000 to $36,000,000. 

The Postum Cereal Co. was organized 
in 1922 to acquire the business estab- 
lished in January, 1895, by C. W. Post, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for the manufacture 
of “Instant Postum,” a cereal substitute 
for coffee, “Grape Nuts,” a ready-to-eat 
food, “Post Toasties,” a corn flake prod- 
uct, and other similar goods. Plants are 
located in Battle Creek, Windsor, Ont., 
and London, Eng. Executive offices are 
at 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The Jell-O company is an outstanding 
manufacturing concern in the United 
States, having enjoyed a _ remarkable 
growth in the last 15 years. It was found- 
ed by the Genesee Pure Food Co., which 
was established between 25 and 30 years 
ago. Within the past two years a re- 
organization was effected under the pres- 
ent name. From a daily consumption of 
a few barrels of sugar, the plant has so 
grown that 400 are used each day. The 
annual advertising appropriation of the 
company is said to be close to $1,500,000. 





Although the Swedish rye crop was 3,- 
900,000 bus larger this year than last, and 
although it would seem that there is suffi- 
cient of the grain in the country for home 
requirements, imports of rye have lately 
been received from Germany. This is 
put down to the fact that corn and pork 
prices are so high that Swedish farmers 
find it more profitable to feed their rye 


to pigs. 














































































United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 

at 4% bus to the bbl): 
——000’s omitted 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
5 51 





By calendar yea 
* ) 
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Canada—October Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
October, 1925, as officially reported: 











Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 303,745 33,283,304 
Sreeeee: BURSOM 2c ctccecess 2,921 1,258,990 
BERROR cccccbovecvesvseuve S.BB6 8 «ssn eveve 
Newfoundland .......... 46,634 37 
PUREED cccnesnecsecece 6.500 cesses 
PED 6% c06a sc ees ekavs 19,205 160 
Trinidad, Tobago’........ i.) Serer 
Other British W. Indies... 14,335  ...... 
British South Africa..... 4,703 27,891 
British West Africa...... eer 
BOTUNIGR, cn cccrewcccsscce eee 8 8=—_ oh eee 
British Honduras ........ oe <évees 
Brition Guiana ...ccccoece 56.555 8 =e nb a'v ome 
See  S Serr ee 
, SPOT TTT rer Trae SBT ss neces 
CL o iSicns vesvseceveres 80,730 =«s sc svede 
COORGADER occ vcccscccesees 444 8 =—«s- an veces 
COMG TRICR coccccvvcccses 3.008 =«s_ an cv vee 
CEE crecsevecscvceveenes  f | errr ee 
BE cweeweee pe ecueee 2,600 1,784,446 
EE, (eee 0kv ua wene ed anes rT 
BPOMOMONE, cc ccccccecesvcae rrr 
Dutch Guiana ........... See 
teh 04 40:0'6 004 06 09 , rrr ee 
SPP ECUT TTT = aa 
WUE cc oceccrienceceves «Ree 
DOOMED ce nssvccsccoceceve €0 00 565,700 
French West Indies...... *. are 
SN bccn einecveaes 157,925 665,110 
| iP PPrrrrerrerrerr sy )) ere 
Se donee setsse b0% | BTL 
OED ca sccseecosare | ere 
PTT TTT TriTr Ty. S3.96R = sn evens 
SEE, 64:8 66 6o5.0508 0.09%8652 See «aseves 
SE 664% 0. cbt eee eRe |) Bet 
DL, £4 ¢i454%46860ko @0 Bee. . osenns 
PS errr 9,776 1,281,313 
Irish Free State ......... 4,810 198,800 
DD Seve euewansobona swe 11,250 464,714 
DD 54004 540K80b4 004% | Re ere 
DE Vee ee ee eva e 6 bte0.68 are 
SU a-wah's o aN Whe kee $006 ceases 
Neotheriands ...ccsscceces 20,361 1,923,721 
ore 286 2,240 
DE 2.26.0. 4.66 460.8 axkaeee a Senne 
CE? 2 5 .a's atin. ewe i. 30 94,013 
yl) er hair tisan J Serre 
Portuguese Africa ....... tc sae ee 
WORE. chccvccceeewscnrs ). tere 
Straits Settlements ...... =e 
. 2 | rer rere i sere e 
Beeeee BORO ccc vcciscess , 
a - . ere 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. Cen. .  waseese 
NED. \S-&- 2 69's: 84a Wee oe 9,771 345,341 
VWORORRON. 66 cis evevveeses  e  Mrrrr rr 
Pe rr eee er re 1,022,274 41,895,780 

_ 100 Ibs 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 2,650 40,036 
United States .......-.. @63,263 j= = .cece 
UNG. bkikeancsceeice 9 
British Guiana ......... 110 
British South Africa.... ..... 2,004 
eee eee ee 217 
, MEER LET eee 165 28 
Other Br, West Indies. . 10 71 
PPE ccaseevegets  seeee 221 
Newfoundland ......... 2,540 184 
PPT Tere, eee 774 
Stee POO BtRte ceccess sisee 1,044 
PPT eee Teer eer 750 79 
DED scteenveensesas ai0a-es 2,078 
PE Gscssttiiedeeens “aaeek 387 
Other countries ........ 44 4 





Totals .ccccccccccsses 462,983 47,246 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 


January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,706 1,200 
February .... 1,557 1,812 1,482 1,330 
March ....... 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
April .ccccoss 1,244 1,449 1,408 1,017 
May .ccccccce 1,015 1,881 1,378 1,220 
TURE wcccccee 1,239 1,413 1,265 1,042 
TUF wccccceee 1,340 1,354 1,195 1,000 
August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,236 
September ... 1.601 1,737 1,410 1,571 
October ...... 2,308 2,143 2,209 2,174 


November ... eoee 1,708 2,357 2,246 
December ... eee 1,440 1,821 1,966 





Totals ....% *14,699 19,932 19,060 17,273 

Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1924-25....... 18,216 1922-23....... 19,214 
1923-24....... 20,384 1921-22....... 14,880 


*Ten months. 








New Orleans 


* Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


United Kingdom 


2 EES 6 6 8 38 @ 


Dominican Republic 





United States—October Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for October, 1925 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


fo} 
a = 
k E = 
& xs} s 
s 4 o 
& * © § a r= = 
ee 2 Se Se 
c — > = = ~ 
3S x & > 2 2 = ° 
Di Te } s Q a < & 
oe +2 128 
e* 364 258 678 
ee 157 se 157 
o6 ee ° 59 
oe ‘ 6% ee es 27 
ms 7 141 1,997 ee 2,145 
82 ° a* ee 10 166 
es 2 
14 ee 11 ee es ee 26 
ee ee 17 ee ee se 17 
es 863 83 es es oe 946 
7; “* “* “* “* P.. 














82 14 1,384 376 141 1,997 10 4,354 





minion Bureau of Statistics, 


Totals, flour. ...1,174,280 1, 


Low grade flour 


Low grade flour.... 6 7 


Shorts and middl’gs 2 


SOsebeoune 1,750 525 
gone ee 6,703 8,056 


1) O88 +9 00.018 245 212 152 

Rye flour and meal 110 21 

Corn flour and meal 650 618 615 

Buckwheat flour... 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 

, 1924, to Oct. 31, 1925, in bar- 


TOTTI CELTEELETT ETT Te 1 

chee ercevesececcssosseeee 1 
TETEETETESELETEEE TET 1 

Cae vO ver eenerrererscoeoeee 1,668,375 
OCCUR COREE CROCE ESE CR SEO OS 1 

See oeeeseoonteebersedeeseenee 1 

Coo eee revercccccsceseeseeeces 1 


Canada—Milling in October 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
as reported by the Do- 
in bushels: 
East West Total 
5,356,719 4,824,452 10,181,171 
521,393 675,993 1,197,386 


60,586 27,943 
30,694 ....-. 

3,842 = ww eaee 
88,751 8,786 


1,096,340 28,625 1,124,965 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in October, 


bbls— East West 
Manitoba 1 patent. 222,915 386,842 609,757 
Manitoba 2 patent. 226,736 389,080 615,816 
wint. straight 82,016 ...... 
642,613 253,245 895,858 





Shorts and middlings. 22,888 20,749 


East West 
<eeea® 3,861 6,634 
oF dECC CORRS CRS 18,469 15,474 
Hiasene 3,773 3,703 
East West 


957,361 4,321,333 5,278,694 
..-5,173,820 7,329,207 12,503,027 


607,991 123,235 731,226 


B.OTECRO sc ctans 1,374,620 
Buckwheat flour 504,918  ...... 504,918 

Total products in months of June, July, 
August and September, 1925 (000’s omitted): 


June July Aug. 


Manitoba 1 patent... 228 260 213 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 348 426 256 
Ont. winter straight 50 55 72 
an ee ar 549 526 435 











-1,175 1,267 976 


- 

a4 

- 

tom 
mnoono 


ae 


82 
51 


co 


25 


69 69 43 





in September, 1925, 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


Fast West Total 
3,469,912 3,673,508 7,143,420 
643,218 418,480 1,061,698 


Low grade flour 


Buckwheat flour 


July and August, 


15 
Shorts and middl’gs 20 27 27 


Canada—Milling in September 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the meichant and custom mills of Canada 
as reported by the Do- 


32,244 20,224. 

11,662 = .cceee 
3,308 1,404 

78,631 9,378 


813,991 19,683 833,674 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in 


bbls— East West 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 104,450 279,720 384,170 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 119,302 291,715 411,017 
Ont. winter straight 84,869 ..... 
§a405 46% 432,400 217,046 649,446 


029,167 2,203,447 


130,696 


1,708,192 
»439,955 
,698,121 
,557,024 
,243,877 
,014,521 
»238,677 

1,340,260 


Septem- 








esos 741,021 788,481 1,529,502 


Shorts and middlings. 16,925 16,463 


East . West 
copewe 2,507 4,611 
00020 Sesienvesenes 12,231 11,584 
B asavecs 3,267 2,279 
East West 
006000 1,512,839 938,332 2,451,171 


.. 6,546,811 6,045,071 12,591,882 
226,733 98,539 325,272 
114,026 51,548 165,574 


726,061 «...... 725,061 
i eer 191,040 


in months of May, 


1925 (000’s omitted): 


May June July 


Manitoba 1 patent.. 240 228 260 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 289 348 426 
Ont. winter straight 36 50 55 
Sessese's 401 549 526 











966 1,175 1,267 


Low grade flour.... 5 6 7 


Other cereals, lbs— 


17 18 

eecee 3 4 4 
weercecees 2,148 1,750 525 
eeccece 4,750 6,703 8,056 

D vcccecesves 176 245 212 


Rye flour and meal 82 110 21 
Corn flour and meal 127 650 618 
Buckwheat flour... 


53 69 69 
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Average Export Prices 


Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from th: 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 








1925— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
Ooteber .csces $7.00 $1.34 $1.0 
September .... 7.45 1.58 1.0 
BET ccccves 7.50 1.70 1.2 
eS 7.62 1.66 1.23 
TEMG ccccccces 7.69 1.75 1.28 
May e - 17.84 1.77 1,24 
April . ee 1.80 1.3 
March ....... 8.39 1.91 1.33 
February .... 8.20 1.98 1.36 
January ...... 7.56 1.76 1,2 

1924— 

December 1.61 1.2 

November 1.57 1.1¢ 
October 1.61 1.31 
September 1.36 1.2 

August ee 1.35 1.20 
July ..seeeees 1.25 1.1 

JUNE cocccecs 1.16 96 
BEA cccocccece 1.10 $2 
ADF ccccccces 1.08 92 
March ........ 1.06 04 
February 1.08 §} 
January ...... 1.08 8 

1923— 

December .... 5.08 1.12 .f 
November .... 56.16 1.10 1.61 
October ...... 5.17 1.11 1. 
September .... 5.03 1.12 5 
August ....... 6.15 1.09 ) 

5.50 1.18 4 

5.65 1,24 

5.74 1.24 

5.76 1.35 

5.72 1.30 

6.70 1,27 

5.75 1.28 

1922— 

December .... 56.60 1.24 f 
November .... 56.47 1.23 8 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 of 
September .. 5.47 1,17 mS 
August ...... - 6.85 1.26 a 
TOF cccccccecss 5.90 1.31 7 
SURO coccccccecs 6.18 1.30 

BE 'seas-60¢aKe 6.07 1.39 

ADT oc ccccce - 6.06 1.37 

March ........ 6.82 1.36 7 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 .f 
January ...... 6.50 1.21 f 

1921— 

December .... 56.57 1.21 iy 
November .... 6.00 1.18 A 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 f 
September 6.55 1.34 

AUBU sevcece 6.60 1.40 f 
SE 6 cérceeees 7.05 1.50 

SURO cvccccces 7.16 1.58 

BOP cccccccece 7.04 1.60 

APTI .cccccces 7.00 1.67 

March ....2... 7.43 1.92 

February ..... 8.37 2.00 

January ...... 8.90 2.13 ‘ 

Yearly average export values of whe 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar yea 
1925 (10 months), 1924, 1923, 1922, 19 
and 1920: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, | 
a ee ee 7.78 1.75 $1. 
| LEE 5.70 1.43 9 
2988... cccccccece 5.40 1.18 
W9BB..cccccccee 5.68 1.26 
BOBL..ccccee cece 4.00 1.54 yi] 
BODO cccccccce + 11.30 2.73 1.4 

Yearly average export values of whe: 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years end« 
June 30: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, | 
2986. cccccces 04 $1.57 . 
See 5.11 1.11 
ROBB. ccccccecce 5.64 1.24 
1922... coe 6.16 1.34 6 
1931.....c00.-. 9.65 2.35 § 
TORO... cccccece 11.11 2.50 1.6 
BORO cv cccvccvees 11.08 2.37 1.6 
BORG. cccccccces 11.19 2.36 1,8 
BRC ccvecevceces 7.80 1,98 1.1 
1916....cccccee 8.69 1.24 8 
1916.. soeeee 5.86 1.28 8 
W914. .cccccccce 4.60 -95 7 
1913 eecsese - 4.66 -97 5 
y 94 7 
-92 56 
1.02 69 
1.01 7 
1908...... ee 4.60 -99 64 


*Ten months. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grair 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 415 96 80 14% 
Ogilvies ........ 279 90 280 
Grain Growers .. 602 320 386 
Fort William ... 443 23 86 os 
Th Be Ba cecseees 952 302 173 14: 
Northland ...... 1,904 364 551 or 
Cas. Gev’t ...... 400 89 131 485 
Sask. Co-op. 

Mb B ugececes 1,351 214 181 224 

We, SB vccvoces 1,090 174 184 137 
Private elevators. 4,901 1,052 1,292 17! 

TORE 6csvcses 12,337 2,724 3,344 1,320 
Year ago ....... 14,143 8,579 3,656 1,909 
po a 14,620 1,753 1,130 29% 
Lake shipments... 14,591 1,675 1,856 164 
Rail shipments. . 156 47 19 1/ 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... a So o9.0.4.66.0-60 28 
No. 1 northern..1,047 Durum ........ 96/ 
No. 2 northern..1,176 Kota .......... 146 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 108 Winter ........ 9 
No. 3 northern... 628 Others ......... 2,798 
WOe © ic cccesesse 361 Private ........ 4,901 
oe STE 70 
Bite © concn ows 203 0 eee 12,337 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. 8 C. We... 200 161 Others ......... 905 
We. BC. -W..ccce 231 Private ........ 1,052 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 17 
BUGS. pecs cscs 199 a 2,724 

caus Obene 59 
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December 16, 1925 


DR. JARDINE REPORTS CONTINUED 
IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE 





Prices of Farm Products Better Than for Last Five Years—Agricultural Ex- 
ports 26 Per Cent Greater Than Five-Year Average — Foreign 
Competition Growing in Many Respects 


That the improvement in the agricul- 
tural situation, which first became marked 
in 1924, has continued to a moderate de- 
gree during 1925 was the belief expressed 
by William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his annual report re- 
cently submitted to the President. In 
his review, Dr. Jardine explained that 
production during the year had, on the 
whole, been well balanced, the heavy 
movement of rural population away from 
the farms had been checked, progress 
had been made in the liquidation of farm- 
ers’ indebtedness, and the economic posi- 
tion of agriculture, measured in terms of 
income, seemed to equal, if not slightly 
exceed, that of the previous year. Dr. 
Jardine also declared that farmers re- 
ceived better prices for their products 
than at any time in the past five years. 

The review indicated that the total 
wheat crop, including both the winter 
and spring varieties, was the smallest 
since 1917 and, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, the least since 1890. The corn 
harvest was above that of 1924, but be- 
low the average for the preceding four- 
year period. Flaxseed, oats, and barley 
were above average for the past five 
years, The potato crop was the smallest 
since 1919. No cotton output since 1914 
equaled the production for 1925. 

Following are a number of excerpts 
made from the submitted statement, most 
of the subjects being discussed at great- 
er length in the report: 

The heavy net movement of rural pop- 
ulation away from farms has _ been 
checked. Noteworthy progress has been 
made in the liquidation of indebtedness 
among farmers. Purchase of supplies 
and materials for farm use has been re- 
sumed over the country on a scale con- 
tributing measurably to general business 
prosperity. 

Agricultural production this year has, 
on the whole, been well balanced. The 
successive surpluses of cattle, corn, hogs, 
wheat, and various minor crops which so 
depressed the markets during and fol- 
lowing 1920 have been largely worked off. 
Prices of farm products have, in conse- 
quence, risen to higher levels. The ten- 
dency this season has been even toward 
some expansion in production among cer- 
tain major enterprises like cotton, corn, 
spring wheat, and sheep. Indications are 
that the acreage of winter wheat recently 
sown substantially exceeds that sown last 
fall. We have traveled around a fairly 
complete cycle in agricultural produc- 
tion since 1920. 

Measured in terms of income, the eco- 
nomic position of agriculture as a whole 
promises to be at least equal to, if not 
slightly ‘better than, that of last year. 
Taking into account all farm production, 
the crop year 1924-25 represented an ad- 
vance in total gross income from $11,- 
300,000,000 to $12,100,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. It is quite likely 
that the reduction in the wheat crop this 
year may not be sufficiently compensated 
by higher wheat prices. The smaller vol- 
ume of live stock marketings, however, 
may be more than offset by higher prices, 
even to the extent of covering the reduc- 
tion in the return from grain crops. For 
agriculture as a whole, at best only a 
moderate increase in income may be ex- 
pected for the crop year 1925-26 above 
the $12,100,000,000 gross income of the 
past season. 

Farmers are receiving better prices 
for their products than at any time in 
the past five years. The average of all 
farm prices for October was 143 per 
cent of the pre-war average, compared 
with 138 per cent in October, 1924. The 
real significance of this improvement in 
prices is better indicated by the relation 
of this change in prices of farm products 
to the changes in the wholesale prices of 
nonagricultural products. The purchas- 
ing power of the prices of farm prod- 
ucts in terms of the prices on nonagri- 
cultural products has risen from 66, the 


lowest point of the depression period, to . 





87 in October, compared with the pre- 
war average of 100. 

The current crop season has, as usual, 
shown some contrasts. In some sections 
there is distress. In others, crops are 
good and prices higher than at any time 
since 1920. In the great area from north- 
ern South Dakota to the Rio Grande and 
west to the Rockies, drouth seriously re- 
duced crop yields. The same is true in 
the area extending from the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers southeast to central 
Georgia and east to the Atlantic. In 
certain restricted portions of these areas, 
the drouth broke all records, and farmers 
face the difficulties that follow when prac- 
tically all crops fail. 

Outside of the 15 states chiefly affected 
by drouth, crop yields in 1925 were good, 
but they were not quite large enough 
fully to offset the reduction in the drouth- 
stricken areas. Because of this, yields in 
the country as a whole were slightly be- 
low the average during the last 10 years. 


WINTER WHEAT SUFFERS 


For the growers of winter wheat this 
has been a season of disappointment. A 
fairly large acreage was planted, but the 
area killed by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions during the winter amounted to near- 
ly 10,000,000 acres, or 22.5 per cent of the 
area sown. With the exception of 1917, 
this is the heaviest abandonment on rec- 
ord. As many of the fields left for har- 
vest had thin stands and the crop also 
suffered from lack of moisture in the 
spring, the final harvest averaged only 
12.7 bus per acre, the lowest average 
yield since 1904. 

Spring wheat looked very promising at 
first, but a correspondingly heavy yield 
was prevented by injury from rust, and 
the harvest was 13.3 bus per acre. This 
is about 1 bu per acre above the five- 
year average, but 2.6 bus per acre below 
the splendid crop of 1924, In compari- 
son with last year, however, the reduc- 
tion in yield was offset by the large in- 
crease in the acreage planted in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, where spring wheat was 
substituted for the winter wheat killed 
by the unusual cold. 

Of all wheat, winter and spring va- 
rieties combined, the country harvested 
a total of 697,000,000 bus, or 175,000,000 
less than in the preceding year. The crop 
was the smallest since 1917. In propor- 
tion to population it was the smallest 
wheat crop since 1890. Furthermore, of 
this year’s crop nearly 67,000,000 bus 
were durum, a variety which is rarely 
used for bread flours. 

The corn crop of some 3,013,000,000 
bus was nearly one fourth larger than 
that of the previous year and of much 
better quality, but was less than the av- 
erage quantity harvested in the preced- 
ing four years. In the central portions 
of the corn belt, and practically every- 
where north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, an excellent crop was obtained, 
but corn was nearly a failure in the 
Southwest, and the average yield was 
low in nearly the whole of the cotton belt 
and in some of the states along the west- 
ern border of the corn belt. 

A total-of 1,470,000,000 bus oats and 
227,000,000 bus barley were harvested, 
these totals being respectively 11 per cent 
and 25 per cent above the average pro- 
duction of the past five years. 

The hay crop of 1925 was only 98,100,- 
000 tons, the smallest since 1918. Allow- 
ing for 15,700,000 tons on hand May 1, 
1925, and for probable holdings of, say 
9,000,000 next May (chiefly in sections 
where the 1925 crop was good), the quan- 
tity fed will probably be about 105,000,- 
000 tons. A year ago the crop was 112,- 
500,000 tons, and the quantity used was 
close to 110,000,000. 

The cotton crop of 1925 is expected to 
be 15,386,000 bales, and ranks with the 
crops of 1911 and 1914 as one of the 
three largest on record. No crop since 
1914 has approached it in size. A record 
acreage and lack of excessive moisture 
during the growing season, with accom- 
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panying slight boll weevil damage, were 
important factors in producing this crop. 


The quality of the crop was materially - 


lowered by weather damage during the 
latter part of the picking season. Prices 
generally are lower than a year ago, but 
for the belt as a whole, this year’s in- 
come from cotton seems likely to equal 
that of last year. 

The flaxseed crop of 22,300,000 bus is 
much below the quantity harvested last 
year, because of sharp reductions in both 
acreage and yield, but the crop was about 
50 per cent greater than the average pro- 
duction of the preceding five years. 

Buckwheat was a fairly good crop, and 
rice production was not far below aver- 
age. Rye, sugar beets, and clover seed 
all gave low yields. 

POTATO SHORTAGE NOTED 


The potato crop of 346,500,000 bus was 
the smallest since 1919, and in propor- 
tion to population it was even smaller 
than the crop of that year. Although the 
1925 crop was 24 per cent less than that 
of the previous year and was of unusually 
poor quality, the quantity actually util- 
ized for food may not be proportionately 
decreased, because the 1924 crop was 
greatly in excess of domestic needs and 
many million bushels were fed to stock 
or used for starch or other low value pur- 
poses. The shortage has, however, been 
sufficiently great to cause a substantial 
increase in the price of potatoes, and 
probably some increase in the demand for 
substitute foods. The low production 
was owing partly to a reduction in acre- 
age following several years of excessive 
production and low prices, as well as to 
severe losses from freezing which oc- 
curred before all the crop was dug. 

The most significant fact about our 
wheat situation is that, with a large 
world crop, the United States apparently 
has little more than enough to meet do- 
mestic requirements. The wheat crop of 
the northern hemisphere, outside of Rus- 
sia and China, is estimated to be 11 per 
cent greater than the 1924 crop. It is 
larger than the pre-war average of pro- 
duction in the same countries, but not 
equal to the record crop of 1923. Russia 
is reported to have some wheat for ex- 
port. Although it is not expected that 
She will contribute as much for export as 
before the war, it is possible that she 
will export more wheat this year than 
she has exported in any other year since 
the war. Prospects are also good for the 
wheat crop in Argentina, but a short 
crop in Australia may offset the pros- 
pective increase in Argentina. 

The world’s supply of rye is also an 
important factor in the wheat situation. 
The rye crop, too, is much larger than 
last year. Estimates in the northern 
hemisphere outside of Russia amount to 
981,000,000 bus, compared with 711,000,- 
000 last year. Russia is reported to have 
a good crop of rye. The effect of a good 
crop of rye in Russia is to encourage 
exports of wheat and the effect of good 
rye crops in Germany and Poland is to 
reduce the import demand for wheat. 

The influence of this increase in pro- 
duction of wheat and rye as compared 
with last year is offset to some extent, 
however, by lower stocks at the begin- 
ning of the year and by the location of 
the increases in production. At the be- 
ginning of the year, European stocks of 
old wheat were reported to be very low, 
and the stocks in exporting countries, as 
well as the quantity of wheat afloat, were 
very much lower than at the beginning of 
last year. Most of the increases in pro- 
duction of both wheat and rye are in 
Europe, where increased production will 
cause some increase in consumption. Lat- 
est estimates indicate that the total Euro- 
pean crop of wheat outside of Russia and 
a few unimportant producers not yet 
reported is 323,000,000 bus greater than 
last year, and that the total European rye 
crop outside of Russia and a few small 
producers is 281,000,000 bus greater than 
last year. Records of past years indicate 
very clearly that the European import 
requirements will not be reduced nearly 
so much as this increase in production. 
The fact remains, however, that the 
world’s supplies for the year appear to 
be somewhat larger than last year in re- 
lation to the world’s demands. 

The situation in the United States is 
markedly different from what it was last 
year. The total production of wheat is 
but slightly greater than the quantity 
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utilized in the United States last year. 
Out of an estimated production of 873,- 
000,000 bus last year, the balance of ex- 
ports amounted to 252,000,000 bus, leav- 
ing 621,000,000 bus in the United States. 
In addition to this balance, about 44,- 
000,000 bus were drawn from stocks, in- 
dicating a total utilization in this coun- 
try of approximately 665,000,000 bus. 
Should the same quantity be utilized in 
the country this year, there would be only 
about 32,000,000 bus wheat for export 
without further reduction of stocks. 


FARMERS CONSIDER PLANTING MORE WHEAT 


Looking ahead, according to the “inten- 
tions-to-plant” report, high prices have 
encouraged farmers to consider increas- 
ing the wheat acreage of the United 
States. In planning wheat production 
the situation both in the United States 
and in the whole world should be consid- 
ered. Even with the same acreage as 
last year, a good average yield would 
place the United States on an export 
basis for most if not all classes of wheat. 
The trend of production in many coun- 
tries that compete with the United 
States is upward. Production in Euro- 
pean countries affected by the war is 
rapidly approaching pre-war status. 
Russia, a large exporter before the war, 
is recovering. ‘The wheat producing 
areas of Argentina, Australia, and Can- 
ada are now 53 per cent above pre-war 
average, and these countries have not 
yet reached their limit. Under these 
conditions, only poor crops in important 
foreign wheat producing countries can 
result in a situation comparable to that 
of last year, when the farmers of the 
United States had a good crop which they 
sold at high prices. 

FOREIGN MARKET SITUATION 

Our agricultural exports for the year 
ended June 30, 1925, were 21 per cent 
greater in volume than in the previous 
year, and 26 per cent greater than the 
average for the five years just preceding 
the outbreak of the World War. ‘The 
value of these exports was more than 
double the value of the agricultural ex- 
ports of any pre-war year, and greater 
than that of any year since 1921. 

The increased demand was due in part 
to smaller crops, in part to increased pur- 
chasing power in foreign countries. A 
shortage in European wheat crops great- 
ly increased the demand for over-sea 
wheat. A shortage in the Canadian crop 
left the European market largely to us. 
Accordingly, we were able to sell in the 
year ending June 30, 1925, more than 
169,000,000 bus wheat, including flour, in 
Europe, at prices considerably higher 
than the prices obtained for a much 
smaller quantity (69,000,000 bus wheat, 
including flour) the previous year. 

Foreign competition continues to grow 
stronger in some lines of farm produc- 
tion. The wheat area of Canada has in- 
creased from a pre-war average of 10,- 
000,000 acres to 22,000,000 in 1925. There 
are still large areas in Canada suitable 
for wheat production. Australian wheat 
area has increased from a pre-war aver- 
age of 7,600,000 acres to 10,800,000. Ar- 
gentina reports having sown a record 
acreage. The wheat area of these three 
countries together is now about 53 per 
cent above the pre-war average. Dairy 
production continues to expand in the 
southern hemisphere. New Zealand and 
Australia have just finished a season of 
record output. The production of these 
two countries has expanded greatly since 
the war. They still have room for ex- 
pansion. Argentine dairy production has 
also increased considerably since the war. 
The further development of the western 
provinces of Canada and the recovery of 
Europe are adding to the world’s sup- 
ply. Siberia, a large exporter of dairy 
products before the war, is also recover- 
ing. 

It is well to note that increased pur- 
chasing power in European countries 
may not always result in an increase in 
the demand for American farm com- 
modities. As European agriculture re- 
covers there will be a tendency for Euro- 
pean countries to reduce imports of the 
crops that they produce. The larger 
crops of grain harvested in Europe this 
year will undoubtedly have this effect. 
The European market for cotton, how- 
ever, will probably be maintained as long 
as business conditions in Europe remain 
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FARM BUREAU FEDERATION’S REVOLT 

Despite the fact that President Cool- 
idge has made himself emphatically plain 
as being against any form of govern- 
ment price fixing, Congress will have to 
wrestle with the problem just the same. 

When the President spoke at Chicago 
one week ago, to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, he did not mince 
words. But no sooner had the chief ex- 
ecutive started back to Washington than 
the delegates to the federation turned a 
deaf ear upon his ideas, and passed reso- 
lutions calling for the establishment of 
an export grain corporation. It did 
more than that. It promptly elected as 
president a man who is known as a 
staunch advocate of that kind of legis- 
lation. ‘The federation apparently went 
right over to the radical views, even in 
the face of President Coolidge’s address. 

It all brings up the question as to just 
why the President should have selected 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
as the place to deliver his address. It 
was, of course, directed to all of the 
farmers of the United States, but for 
some time it has been known that the 
federation was slipping in influence, not 
only in Congress, but among the tillers 
of the soil as well. 

There is no doubt that the action of 
the federation was a distinct disappoint- 
ment to the administration. There had 
been the hope that, having listened to a 
clear exposition of the administration’s 
policy, the federation delegates would 
not start butting their heads against a 
stone wall. They heard that policy set 
forth, but they at once commenced their 
propaganda for the very things Mr. 
Coolidge had denounced. 


SENATOR SHIPSTEAD’S BILL 


Senator Henrik Shipstead, of Minne- 
sota, was the first in the upper branch of 
Congress to present a price fixing bill. 
His proposed measure calls for an ex- 
port commission. As the President 
pointed out, it becomes governmental 
price fixing whenever the government 
goes into business in any way. Senator 
Shipstead’s bill would do that very thing. 

Congress is just getting down to busi- 
ness. The House organization is just 
being completed. House leaders took 
some drastic action in keeping insurgents 
off of important committees. For in- 
stance, Congressman Thomas Hall, of 
the second North Dakota district, a reg- 
ular Coolidge Republican, was put on 
the committee on agriculture, supplant- 
ing Congressman James Sinclair of the 
same state, who worked for the election 
of Robert M. La Follette in the last 
presidential campaign. That action was 
typical of the attitude taken by House 
leaders. Viewed from the standpoint of 
what is best for the party, it was the 
only action which could be taken. In- 
_ surgents who do not go along with the 
party program in Congress only impede 
progress, and are not entitled to much 
consideration. 


MISSISSIPPI DEVELOPMENT DISCUSSED 


Development of the upper Mississippi 
River for transportation purposes re- 
ceived considerable attention in Wash- 
ington last week. President Coolidge, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of 
War, Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State,—these are only a few of the high 
officials of the government who were 
given the facts of the matter. 

The Upper Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Corporation, of which S. S. Thorpe, 
Minneapolis, is the acting head, made a 
proposal to the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the government agency, that it 
take over a fleet of barges and towboats 
to be built by the Mississippi Valley peo- 
ple. The government’s contention, given 
through T. Q. Ashburn, head of the In- 
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land Waterways Corporation, has been 
that it was without authority. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul people have insisted 
that Congress has already granted full 
authority. 

The matter was discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
A large delegation of Minnesota men, 
including city officials from the Twin 
Cities, was on hand, 

Efforts are being continued. The Min- 
nesota men say they are going to keep 
right after the thing until a final de- 
cision is made. That decision will be 
made by the Secretary of War. Inter- 
views with the President, the secretaries 
of state and commerce, and others, were 
held to impress upon the administration 
the importance of doing something to 
bring about a condition whereby Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul will again become 
water competitive points. It was point- 
ed out that the recent decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Indiana and Fargo rate cases had put 
the Twin Cities at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. 

THE LINSEED OIL CASE 

No official word has come from the 
White House on what the President in- 
tends to do about the proposed reduction 
of the import duty on linseed oil. It can 
be predicted, however, that he is not 
likely to take any action. That is only 
a prediction, and until the White House 
has spoken, no one can tell exactly, but 
the indications point to no action along 
that line. 

The northwestern farmers and others 
interested have made their position very 
clear. The President has several times 
let it be known that he would take no 
action if he were convinced that by so 
doing he would injure the flax growers. 
Agitation for action continues in Wash- 
ington, however. There are those inter- 
ested who publish a bulletin and get out 
all kinds of press releases. At present 
the campaign takes the point of view 
that those who opposed a reduction in 
the linseed oil tariff are really trying to 
discredit the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
(Continued from page 1069.) 
side interest has become apparent. Spot 
No. 3 white closed, Dec. 14, at 39%c bu. 

Dullness is the outstanding factor in 
the barley market. Local demand is 
negligible, and most of the limited move- 
ment goes elsewhere. Good heavy offer- 
ings are scarce, finding a better market 
outside. Prices were unchanged on Dec. 
14 at 47@65c bu. 

Rve was under very bullish influence 
early last week, establishing a new high 
record on the recent advance. Top on 
December was $1.0634, and May $1.13. 
Strength was derived from urgent buy- 
ing on the foreign situation by shorts 
who hurried to cover. When they had 
evened up a turn in sentiment developed, 
resulting in a drastic price slump. Re- 
ceipts are taken care of by elevators 


within firmer quotations. No. 1 track 
is holding at Duluth December to 2c 
premium. Elevator stocks are given as 
4,155,000 bus. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 12, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











or“ en 7——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 386 752 629 1,470 866 88 
Durum ... 868 595 306 1,030 309 104 
Winter ... 3 9 7 3 - on 
Bonded .. 47 26 a? 177 
Totals ..1,304 1,382 942 2,680 1,175 192 
SRG “22 8 122 353 
GED 60.0446 478 602 110 124 es 3 
Bonded.. 22 4 ve 65 oe 
rer 191 408 443 es 350 
Bonded... 5 ae ns 28 -_ Py 
Barley .... 71 21 36 rT 25 1 


Bonded.. 2 e% 
Flaxseed.. 235 141 79 

Daily closing prices of durum ‘wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


eee a" c—Durum— 


o- 
ores 


Dec 2 No. 1 No. 2 
5... 153% “@i71% 151% @171% 159% 157% 
7... 156 @172 154 @172 162 160 
8... 152% @168% 150% @168% 158% 156% 
9... 154 @170 152 @170 160 158 
10... 150 @166 148 +o 156 154 
11... 143% @162% 141% @162 153% 148% 
12. 143% @162% iin oleae 153% 148% 


Duluth- -Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se ! Pea ee 23,060 62 
Previous week ........... 30,620 83 
Bee GO. es ddeccatdivese 14,155 38 
TWO FORTS OHO. oc ccccacsecse 14,005 38 


NOTES 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., will spend 
the Christmas holidays in Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

Stocks of grain remaining in Duluth- 
Superior elevators at the close, Dec. 12, 
were 18,826,000 bus, compared with 22,- 
376,000 a year ago. 

Grain receipts from Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Dec. 12, 1925, inclusive, in this market, 
totaled 134,313,774 bus. Of this 3,104,016 
bus were bonded grain. Domestic wheat 
was reported as 71,416,631 bus. Ship- 
ments of the latter slightly exceeded ar- 
rivals, and the American and Canadian 
jointly overlapped the total receipts by 
1,500,000 bus. 

F. G. Carrson. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


The market was steady last week, the 
only noticeable change in prices being an 
advance of 20c bbl on California flours. 
However, buyers continue their policy 
of purchasing only in small lots for near- 
by delivery. Stocks of flour continue low, 
receipts are about normal, and there is 
no indication of any change in this situa- 
tion. Wheat quotations remained steady 
at the Grain Exchange, the price on Dec. 
12 being $2.65@2.75 per 100 lbs. Prac- 
tically all California wheat has_ been 
moved to the mills and terminal elevators. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





WORLD FLOUR TRADE REVIEWED 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, 
is calling the attention of millers to a 
bulletin issued by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, entitled “Inter- 
national Trade in Wheat and Wheat 
Flour.” Mr. Husband advises that copies 
can be secured from the superintendent 
of documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 40c each. 

This bulletin gives the production of 
wheat and rye in every country from 
1909 to date, and includes detailed tables 
showing the destination of exports and 
the source of imports of both wheat and 
flour for all the principal countries of 
the world. 














WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 
co Week ending July 1 to . 
Wheat to— Dec. 5,'25 Dec. 6,'23 Nov. 28, 25 Dec. 6, °25 Dec. 6, °24 
DE: 648 abseh oak 0 20,000 1,496,000 103,000 915,000 9,955,000 
United Kingdom ... 56,000 899,000 176,000 6,417,000 27,699,000 
Other Europe ...... 1,500,000 3,840,000 4,000 11,720,000 41,058,000 
CORIERR  .n6chs0stsoe. 6ounee . Seasbes”. | eeeaus 8,444,000 47,836,000 
Other countries .... 68,000 438,000 256,000 4,442,000 6,614,000 
DPeends o¢0ds cawsve *1,644,000 6,673,000 539,000 31,938,000 133,162,000 
SPREE. 5 00.6066 0405042 210,000 979,000 145,000 20,759,000 13,409,000 
SES ecchbpetvccssetve 285,000 127,000 271,000 4,717,000 3,412,000 
GEASS adic cSvscdevcd 373,000 360,000 157,000 20,713,000 3,640,000 | 
TAO: v0.08 os cwnct onees 9,000 C97,.008. .... cheese 6,175,000 27,185,000 
*Including via Pacific ports, 123,000 bus. 
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ALL RISKS FLOUR 
POLICY ARRANGED 


British Importers and Underwriters Dray 
Up Policy for Shipments of Flour from 
Canada and Australia 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued a statement showing 
the terms of the flour “all risks” clauses 
agreed upon by the National Association 
of Flour Importers and the Institute of 
London Underwriters for shipments of 
Canadian and Australian flours to Great 
Britain and Ireland. The clauses of the 
policy follow, subject to the exceptions 
hereinafter mentioned: 

1. This policy (and/or certificate) «oy 
ers all claims whatsoever, irrespectiv« of 
percentage for damage to the flour hvre- 
by insured arising from all the danvers 
and hazards of transportation, incluc ing 
loss from short weight through bags bh: ing 
broken or torn in transit. Warranted 
free from any claim under £1 sterliny on 
any one brand arriving on any one ve: sel. 

2. Warranted free from claim for 
damage to the flour when caused by 
weevils, insects, worms, grubs or any in- 
herent vice of the property insured. 

3. (a) Warranted free of captirre, 
seizure, arrest, restraint, or detainm: nt, 
and the consequences thereof or of «ny 
attempt thereat (piracy excepted), ind 
also from all consequences of hostili‘ies 
or warlike operations, whether before or 
after declaration of war. 

(b) Warranted free of loss or dam: ce 
caused by strikers, locked out workn.n, 
or persons taking part in labor distu:b- 
ances, or riots or civil commoti: 1s. 
Should clause (a) be deleted, clause ‘c) 
is to operate as part of this policy. 

(c) Warranted free of any claim ba-ed 
upon loss of, or frustration of, the in- 
sured voyage, or adventure, caused by 
arrests, restraints or detainments of 
kings, princes or peoples. 

4. The risks covered by this policy «t- 
tach from the time the goods leave ‘he 
mill, or the shipper’s warehouse at ‘hie 
port of shipment, unless otherwise sta‘ :-d, 
and continue during the ordinary course 
of transit, including customary triiis- 
shipment, if any, until the expiry of 30 
days from midnight of the day on wich 
the vessel reports at the customs at ‘he 
port of discharge of the goods, or until 
the goods are loaded on any land convvy- 
ance, or until loaded in barge for trins- 
port to any place outside the port of « es- 
tination, or until safely deposited in ¢on- 
signee’s or other final warehouse at ‘hie 
port of destination named in the policy, 
whichever may first occur. Transs!ip- 
ment, if any otherwise than as above, 
and/or delay arising from circumstan:es 
beyond the control of the assured, |\:'\( 
covered at a premium to be arranged. 

5. General average and salvage charw's 
payable according to foreign statemcnt 
as per York-Antwerp rules, if in accor! 
ance with the contract of affreightmen 

6. Held covered at a premium to be 
ranged in case of deviation or change °f 
voyage, or other variation of the risk \\ 
reason of the exercise of any libe 
granted to the shipowner or charterer u' 
der the contract of affreightment, or »f 
any omission or error in the descripti:n 
of the interest vessel or voyage. 

7. Including transit by craft, rai'. 
and/or lighter to and from the vess«! 
Each craft, raft and/or lighter to '« 
deemed a separate insurance. The @:- 
sured are not to be prejudiced by ary 
agreement exempting lightermen fron 
liability. 

8. The assured are not to be prej'- 
diced by the presence of the negligen:e 
clause and/or latent defect clause in t!c 
bills of lading and/or charterer par'‘~. 
The seaworthiness of the vessel as b°- 
tween the assured and the assurers ‘s 
hereby admitted, and the wrongful «:t 
or misconduct of the shipowner or lis 
servants causing a loss is not to defe it 
the recovery by an innocent assured | if 
the loss, in the absence of such wrong?! 
act or misconduct, would have been 4 
loss recoverable on the policy. With lea e 
to sail with or without pilots, and. to tow 
and assist vessels or craft in all situ:- 
tions, and to be towed. 

9. Notwithstanding anything herein 
contained to the contrary, the “Flour Ar- 
rived” agreements of the flour trade ass- 
ciations of London, Glasgow and Brist«! 
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December 16, 1925 


Channel current on Jan. 1, 1925, and 
such other “Flour Arrived” agreements 
as may from time to time be mutually 
agreed between the National Association 
of Flour Importers and the Institute of 
London Underwriters and deposited with 
the latter, shall be deemed incorporated 
in this policy. 


OLE SAGEN DIES AFTER 
54 YEARS IN ONE PLANT 


Ole N. Sagen, who died last month at 
his home in Galesville, Wis., was one of 
the oldest millers of the state; and it is 
doubtful if his length of service in one 
plant has been equaled in Wisconsin. Mr. 
Sagen was with the Davis mills at Gales- 
ville for 54 years. Starting as a helper 
when a boy in his teens, he rose to head 
miller, general superintendent and part 
owner. 

He was born in Ringsaker, Norway, 
May 7, 1848. He was 
a son of a miller, and 
as a mere boy he be- 
came familiar with 
milling as carried on 
in his native land. He 
came to Galesville at 
the age of 19. In 1869, 
Wilson Davis complet- 
ed the largest flour 
mills in western Wis- 
sonsin. The walls were 
of solid limestone, tow- 
ering six stories above 
Beaver Creek. The 
plant was equipped 
with the most modern machinery of that 
time. Operated day and night, the bulk 
of its product was shipped to many parts 
of the United States, to South America 
and Europe. 

Mr. Sagen was engaged by Wilson 
Davis in 1869. He was with the plant 
continuously until two years ago, when he 
retired after 54 years of service. Be- 
sides being an expert miller, he was an 
authority on waterpower, waterwheels 
and mill equipment. He was a practical 
mechanic, and as the milling world pro- 
gressed, he progressed with it. Three 
times during Mr. Sagen’s service with the 
Galesville plant it was made over to meet 
changing conditions. Stones gave way to 
rolls, the whole process of flour making 
changed, yet the veteran kept pace with 
the changes. 

Ben W. Davis, son of Wilson Davis, 
was two years old when Ole Sagen en- 
tered his father’s employ. He succeeded 
to the management of the plant upon his 
father’s death, and for more than 30 years 
he and his head miller had daily associa- 
tions. They retired at the same time, 
when the plant was taken over by the 
Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co. Although 
Mr. Sagen had retired from the position 
of miller in the plant, up to within a 
month of his death he was engaged in 
superintending the installation of ma- 
chinery therein. 

















O. N. Sagen 


A multitude attended the funeral of 


the veteran miller. Every business house 
in Galesville was closed and represented 
during the hour of the services. 





1925 FARM LANDS MARKET 
SHOWS INCREASED ACTIVITY 


An optimistic outlook for the farmer, 
based on the growing number of sales of 
farm lands, easier credit at the farmer’s 
bank, a more equitable scale of prices for 
farm products and an increase in the 
value of farm lands, is indicated by the 
survey of the farm lands market which 
has lately been made by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. The 
survey, compiled from reports of farm 
land dealers in 31 states and two Cana- 
dian provinces, gives a valuable measure- 
a of the present tendency in farm 
ands. 


There is a check in the movement from 


the farm to the city, according to the re- 
ports. Only 26 per cent of the replies 
to the questionnaires sent out indicate 
any decrease in the local farm popula- 
tion, while the survey of 1923 showed a 
practically unanimous report of decrease 
and a third of the 1924 replies pointed 
out a diminution of farm land popula- 
tion. Thirty per cent of this year’s re- 
plies indicate an increase in the number 
of people living in agricultural districts. 
greatest percentage of purchasers 





of farm land are the farmers themselves, 
not speculative buyers, indicating a con- 
tinuing healthy condition of the national 
economic life. Buyers purchasing land 
to hold for an increase in prices are sec- 
ond in number. The number of purchas- 
ers of farm land who are preparing to 
hold it as a long time investment takes 
third place. The co-operative market for 
farmers is reported as operating suc- 
cessfully in some sections. Replies are 
equally divided on the advisability of 
special freight rates. 





POTSDAM BAKERY SOLD 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Seneca Electric 
Bakery, Potsdam, N. Y., was sold on 
Dec. 8 to James Sullivan, Sidney Wat- 
son and Charles Asp, all of Potsdam. 
The latter was formerly employed as a 
baker in the plant. The plant was closed 
recently when the St. Lawrence Utilities 
Co., Inc., shut off the electric power, forc- 
ing a shutdown. The new management 
began operations on Dec. 12. 





POOLS’ PROGRESS IN CANADA 
Wriynirec, Man.—According to wheat 
pool officials in the three prairie prov- 
inces, more than 15,000,000 acres wheat 
land will be represented by those who will 
have signed contracts with the pools by 
Jan. 1. Agricultural experts say that, 
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with a completely equipped marketing 
machine functioning in all three prov- 
inces next spring, the value of the co- 
operative handling of wheat by the farm- 
ers themselves will be put to a real test. 
They also state that if the movement is 
as successful as it was this year, it will 
result in a wider adoption of pooling in 
the United States. 


PERU’S WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 

Lima, Perv.—Imports of wheat and 
flour into the ports of the republic of 
Peru during April, May and June, 1925, 
were as follows (wheat in bushels, flour 
in barrels): 














Wheat Flour 

ere ee re 402,228 3,935 
ET an te0cbs 000008 a00 40% 182,238 1,240 
MD satan viaseesseczagss 57,286 4,956 
WOAOEE 0:00 660 cen sees eass 641,752 10,131 


A 7,000-ton cargo of Australian wheat 
from Victoria has just been discharged 
in Callao, A consignment of 700 tons 
Argentine wheat has also just arrived. 

Frep Larkey. 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 
Battrmore, Mp.—A permit has been is- 
sued to the Philadelphia Grain Elevator 
Co., a subsidiary of the Reading system, 
for the construction of a grain elevator 
at Port Richmond, Va., estimated to cost 
approximately $1,000,000. 








Large Wheat Pools and Small Flour Mills 
Develop Concurrently in Canada 


physical problems of getting their 

wheat crop harvested and threshed 
in a season that has been unusually va- 
riable from a weather standpoint, Al- 
berta farmers have been most concerned 
lately with questions of transportation 
and marketing. Freight rates on grain 
and flour by the western route, which 
means the Vancouver-Panama route, have 
been established on a basis that will in- 
crease the popularity of the Pacific out- 
let for at least a major part of the wheat 
production of this province. Everything 
points to this increased use of the west- 
ern route, and industry is gradually ad- 
justing itself to the new conditions that 
such a change is bringing about. 


A ee from the many and varied 


POOLS FIRMLY ESTABLISHED 


In actual marketing, the operations of 
the wheat pool, known as the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., are 
of outstanding interest. While the old- 
line grain trade continues to progress, it 
is undeniable that the pool idea is gain- 
ing ground among the farmers, and is 
now so well established among those of 
the three firairie provinces that it must 
henceforth be reckoned with as a factor 
of first class proportions. 

A campaign for new members has been 
put on by the Alberta pool this fall, and 
with new and old signers there is now a 
membership of about 35,000 wheat pro- 
ducers, representing wheat lands totaling 
approximately 3,500,000 acres. Members 
of the pool contract to sell their wheat 
through its agency for a period of five 
years, and the fact that 3,000 additional 
producers in this province alone have 
thus contracted in the recent campaign 
is largely due to the success of last year’s 
operations, in which a net price of $1.66 
bu was secured. 

In the three provinces there is a mem- 
bership in the pool of more than 105,000, 
representing approximately 13,000,000 
acres of crop land. Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and Manitoba pools are the provin- 
cial units in the Canadian wheat pool, 
which operates a central selling agency 
in Winnipeg. The same general plan of 
local management and control is followed 
in each province, and all the pools have 
had membership campaigns this fall. 

An effort was made to organize a pool 
in Alberta for coarse grains, on similar 
lines to those of the wheat pool, but not 
enough contracts were signed to warrant 
such a move this season, and the scheme 
has been held over. 


ELEVATOR FACILITIES 


Elevator accommodation for the three 
pools has been an important considera- 
tion much to the front of late. The Al- 


_ berta pool is proceeding slowly in the 


direction of either buying or building 





elevators of its own, but by a working 
arrangement with other companies it has 
storage facilities at about 300 elevator 
points in the province, and this, it is 
thought, will take care of all require- 
ments for the present season, 


NOT LIKELY TO ENTER MILLING BUSINESS 


A suggestion was made not long ago 
that the wheat pool in Alberta might take 
up the milling end of the industry as 
well, and rumors were current that it 
was about to buy one or more mills and 
go definitely into the flour trade. There 
seems, however, to have been no founda- 
tion for these reports, and officials of the 
organization have stated that they have 
no intention of making such a venture, at 
least for the time being. Whether co-op- 
erative milling would be a profitable ad- 
junct of co-operative marketing or not, 
there is a feeling among producers that 
they already have quite as much on their 
hands as they can safely undertake, and 
that they must defer any further expan- 
sion until the marketing scheme is fully 
established. It may come eventually, but 
it is still some distance in the future. 

Another matter of importance in con- 
nection with the co-operative wheat mar- 
keting movement in the Canadian West 
is the attitude toward it of the United 
Grain Growers, a strong and well-estab- 
lished farmers’ organization doing busi- 
ness in the three provinces and operating 
both in the grain trade and in the mer- 
chandising of farm supplies. This con- 
cern has a string of 397 elevators, and the 
question of whether or not, and in what 
way, it should put these elevators at the 
disposal of the wheat pools has been up 
for discussion, and has just been decided 
at its annual meeting. The U. G. G., as 
it is familiarly known, will not sell its 
elevators to the pools, but will retain in 
its own hands a system now valued at 
about $6,000,000. At the same time, how- 
ever, it wishes to co-operate with the 
pools, to maintain the closest possible re- 
lations with them, to avoid overlapping in 
their operations, and to co-ordinate the 
grain marketing facilities of all the farm- 
ers’ organizations so that efficiency and 
economy may be insured. 


AARON SAPIRO’S ADVICE FOLLOWED 


The pools have followed more or less 
closely after the model advocated by 
Aaron Sapiro, the American Co-opera- 
tive expert, who was consulted in the 
initial stages of organization and after- 
wards was retained as consulting counsel 
to the central selling agency. Mr. Sapiro 
has recently resigned from that office, and 
presumably will no longer figure in Cana- 
dian wheat 1 affairs. His opinions 
and methods are still held in high regard, 
however, among Canadian producers, who 
will continue to recognize the value of 
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his advice and the stimulus he gave to the 
movement at the outset. How much he 
has done latterly in the way of counsel- 
ing the directors of the pools is not ap- 
parent to the general public. There is 
an impression that the pools on the Cana- 
dian side of the line, operating under con- 
ditions naturally somewhat different 
from those in the western states, mani- 
fested a little more independence and a 
stronger desire to strike out for them- 
selves than Mr. Sapiro altogether rel- 
ished, and that fact is thought to have had 
something to do with his withdrawal. 


MORE COUNTRY MILLS 

The smaller flour mills throughout Al- 
berta are showing encouraging activity, 
and are preparing to use a larger pro- 
portion of the wheat crop than in pre- 
vious years. A few new mills have been 
added to the list. Bashaw, a country 
town in the central part of the province, 
has one gf these new plants, which has 
been in operation a few weeks only, but 
has already made a place for itself in 
the community life. The Bashaw mill has 
a daily capacity of 25 bbls, and samples 
of its product have given excellent re- 
sults under baking tests. 

A new milling project is being talked 
about in Red Deer, one of the larger Al- 
berta towns, It involves a midget plant 
of 50 bbls capacity, and a Toronto mill 
manufacturing company is negotiating 
with the local board of trade for its in- 
stallation. The farmers and other local 
interests are asked to put up one half 
the cost, which will run to about $15,000, 
and the proposition rests at present at 
that point. Financing enterprises of 
even these modest proportions is not an 
easy matter in rural Alberta, but there 
is reason to believe that, when the grain 
crop is marketed, the farmers in_ this 
country will be considerably better off 
and schemes of this nature will then very 
likely be feasible. 

The Reesor Flour Mills, Ltd., Vegre- 
ville, an established and going concern, 
with 150 bbls capacity, is now running at 
full time. The plant has been overhauled 
and improved, and its present capacity 
can be doubled when the need arises. 
Some of the Reesor flour is going to the 
Orient, the mill thus taking its place 
with the big plants in Edmonton, Cal- 
gary and Medicine Hat in the exporting 
trade. 

That there is a place in Alberta for the 
smaller community flour mills is beyond 
question. Despite the growing bigness 
of the great line company plants, local 
mills are able to pick up enough business 
to keep them running profitably where 
the conditions are reasonably favorable 
and the management efficient. Hundreds 
of farmers’ families throughout the prov- 
ince are still following the old-fashioned 
plan of taking their own grain to the mill 
and bringing it back in the form of flour, 
and so long as this custom continues, 
there will be business for the local miller. 
In addition, many of the community mills 
are doing tolerably well in the way of 
creating a demand for their product with- 
in a local trading radius. 

As to the quality of the flour made in 
these smaller mills, it has been found to 
be generally good. In many cases the 
flour is not so fully refined as that from 
the larger mills, but the bread baked from 
it is without doubt very wholesome. 

Avuprey FuLierton. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
PLAN MID YEAR MEETING 

Members of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association will hold a midyear 
meeting at Harrisburg, Jan. 12-13. 
Since the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will assemble at Harrisburg on Jan. 
11-12, it is planned to hold a joint gath- 
ering of the two organizations on Jan. 12. 
The meeting place of the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association will be the 
senate caucus room, Capitol Building. 

Included on the program for Jan. 13 
will be an address by L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, entitled “Co-operation of Penn- 
sylvania Baker and Miller.” “Moisture 
in Flour,” by W. W. Skinner, assistant 
chief, bureau of chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
“Cost Accounting,” by a representative 
of the Millers’ National Federation, will 
be other items in the program. Round 
table discussion will follow the formal 
program. 
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Concerning the Importance of the Flax Crop 
By Theodore Stoa 


Assistant Agronomist, North Dakota Agricultural College 


AS it occurred to you how much you 
are every day dependent upon the 
flax crop of the United States? 

The products of this crop have an inter- 
esting and universal use in your business 
and in your home. The flax crop is grown 
largely in four north central states, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Montana. 


FLAXSEED IN THE PAINT INDUSTRY 


The slogan, “Save the surface and you 
save all,” has been emphasized and re- 
emphasized until the uses of paints, var- 
nishes and enamel have greatly increased. 
From 15 to 30 per cent of the paint on 
your house is linseed oil crushed from the 
oily brown seed of flax. It is the most 
used oil in house paints. The varnish 
used on the woodwork, the floors, and 
your favorite chair, is generally made up 
of linseed oil. A high grade of linseed 
oil varnish contains from 15 to 30 per 
cent oil. Linseed oil is used in most of 
the high grade automobile varnishes. The 
enamel on the stove, kitchen sink, and 
bathroom fixtures helps to protect these 
articles from rust, beautifies them, -and 
keeps them clean, but it is linseed oil 
which helps to make high grade enamel. 

Linseed oil is highly important, not 
only in the industries, but also in art. 
The priceless paintings of the old mas- 
ters have to a large extent been preserved 
to us because of the lasting properties of 
this oil. 

In a paint the pigment used furnishes 
the protection for the film and the color 
for decoration. The “thinner,” usually 
made up of turpentine, or some substi- 
tute, gives the “flow” and makes more 
easy the uniform distribution of the paint 
over the surface. The oil, however, is the 
product which gives the paint its lasting 
value. When spread over the surface and 
exposed to the air good oil oxidizes, that 
is, takes on oxygen and becomes a hard, 
impervious film protecting the surface 
against weathering and decay. Linseed 
oil has the greatest drying and lasting 
properties of any of the general paint 
oils. 

The paint and varnish industries in this 
country alone consume annually about 
70,000,000 gallons linseed oil, or nearly 
four gallons to every home. It is also es- 
sential or useful in many other products. 


OTHER USES 


HE linoleum on your floor, the oil- 

cloth on the kitchen walls or table, and 
the shades at your window, owe their ex- 
istence to linseed oil. Linoleum (mean- 
ing from the oil of flax) is the floor cov- 
ering that is saving many housewives the 
drudgery of hours of sweeping and scrub- 
bing. 

| consists of a mixture of 
ground cork, boiled linseed oil, rosin, and 
other special ingredients, spread uniform- 
ly upon a burlap back. It is the linseed 
oil which, upon oxidizing, or drying, gives 
it the hard and yet more or less elastic 
surface. The linoleum industry in this 
country consumes annually several mil- 
lion gallons of linseed oil. 

Grease and grime are easily removed 
from oil cloth, because it is surfaced with 
linseed oil. Linseed oil is used to water- 
proof raincoats, slickers, tarpaulins, and 
other materials. Patent leather and other 
kinds of dressed leather are finished with 
a linseed oil product. A linseed oil prep- 
aration, oxidized by treating with sul- 
phuric chloride or other special process, 
is used as a substitute for india rubber. 
The ink used in printing your newspaper 
contains linseed oil. It may also be used 
in the manufacture of soaps, and in ex- 
plosives. In some foreign countries it is 
even used to a certain extent for human 
consumption, taking the place of lard and 
other animal fats. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Linseed cake is the flaxseed with most 
of the oil pressed out. The cake is ground 
into meal and used as a feed for live 
stock. This meal is one of the most valu- 
able of the live stock feeds. It is rich in 
protein and in fat, and acts as a bual- 
ancer for live stock rations. Protein is 
the substance in a feed that is essential 
to the growth and proper development of 
all animals. The fat in linseed meal gives 
it a mild laxative effect which is health- 


ful. An animal the feed of which in- 
cludes linseed meal is characterized by a 
thrifty appearance, a pliable skin, a sleek 
coat, and a good handling quality of flesh. 
The value of any feed is not based on its 
bulk, but rather on the pounds of nutri- 
ents which that feed contains; that is, the 
returns secured for every pound of grain 
fed. Considered from this standpoint, 
linseed meal is one of the best and one of 
the cheapest feeds on the market. 

About 600,000 tons of meal are pro- 
duced annually in this country. It will 
surprise many to learn that about 50 per 
cent of this high grade feed is exported 
to northern Europe. The European dairy 
farmer is buying this linseed meal, pay- 
ing freight across the Atlantic, and find- 
ing it profitable feed. 


FLAX STRAW 


NDUSTRIES utilizing the straw from 

the flax crop are still in their infancy. 
However, about 200,000 tons of this straw 
are used annually in the manufacture of 
different products. Specially prepared 
flax tow, pressed and stitched in layers 
between heavy paper, or pressed into 
board form, is used very extensively for 
insulating purposes in buildings. This 
material is put up in various forms, and 
has an increasingly wide usefulness. It is 
also used in numerous upholstered prod- 
ucts. 

Linen is made from the fiber of the flax 
plant. Certain grades of linen are made 
from the fiber of the northwestern seed 
crop. Matting and toweling materials 
frequently are products of this flax fiber 
industry. A large industry has devel- 
oped, using this fiber in the manufacture 
of rugs. These rugs are extensively used. 
The straw may be reduced to pulp and 
made into high grade paper. The long 
haul from the flax growing centers to 
paper mills, and the cost of reducing the 
straw to pulp, however, still limit its use 
in this industry. 

A crop furnishing products which you 
use in building your home, which pro- 
tects it from the winter’s cold and sum- 
mer’s heat, which protects its surface 
from weathering and decay, which helps 
to furnish and beautify the home, and 
which adds quality and usefulness to 
many other products, necessarily is of 
lasting importance to our civilization. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


The cultivation of flax dates back to 
the beginning of history. In the early 
period, flax was grown primarily for fiber. 
While there appears to have been some 
knowledge of the so-called drying oils, it 
was not until about the twelfth century, 
when oil painting was discovered, that a 
real appreciation of linseed oil and its 
properties was realized. 

Flax was introduced into the United 
States about 1620. The history of the 
crop in this country is the history of the 
pioneer, especially during the latter part 
of the nineteenth and the early part of 
the twentieth century. The increasingly 
wide usefulness of linseed oil and the full- 
er appreciation of its essentially exclusive 
qualities stimulated improvements in the 
machinery for expressing the oil from 
the seed. Much improvement was effect- 
ed about 1850. It was not until about 
1878, and again in 1905, however, that the 
greatest improvements were made. To- 


day the combined flax crushing capacity 
of the linseed mills in this country is 
about 40,000,000 bus annually, or about 
100,000,000 gallons of oil. 

The production of flaxseed for many 
years kept pace with the increased de- 
mand for linseed oil and linseed oil prod- 
ucts. The areas of flax production, how- 
ever, moved from east to west and north- 
west. Flax followed the pioneer into new 
farming regions. Flax was the most de- 
sirable crop to subdue the freshly turned 
sod. In the old farming regions flax was 
increasingly less productive and _ less 
profitable. The success of the crop on 
new land and its reduced productiveness 
on old land led to the common belief that 
old flax soil was “flax sick,” and that flax 
was only for new lands. 

The census of 1850 showed that Ohio 
and Kentucky were the chief flax pro- 
ducing states in 1849. Ten years later 
flax was well established in Indiana, and 
in 1869 Illinois and Wisconsin produced 
most of the flax. In subsequent years 
Iowa and Wisconsin became important 
centers of flax production, and later Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and South Da- 
kota. The census of 190C showed that 80 
per cent of the crop was grown in the 
three states, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, in 1899, and that very 
little was grown in the states where once 
flax was an important crop. The flax 
growing center continued to move north- 
westward during the next 10 years. Pro- 
duction in Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas 
was greatly reduced. More than one 
half of the total flax crop was then pro- 
duced in North Dakota. 


CONQUERING FLAX WILT 


THE history of flax cropping in North 
Dakota was similar to that of other 
states. Land having previously been 
cropped to flax became increasingly less 
flax productive. New agricultural lands 
in North Dakota and Montana were rap- 
idly being settled. If flax was a crop 
only for new lands, then it was very ap- 
parent that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when flax would cease to be a 
major crop in our agriculture, and indus- 
tries depending on flax products for their 
raw material must find a suitable sub- 
stitute or go out of business. 

One of the major problems confront- 
ing North Dakota agriculture during the 
period of 1895 to 1905 was the problem 
of “flax-sick” soil. What was the cause, 
and what was the remedy for this condi- 
tion? Investigations by the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station 
definitely determined that the so-called 
“flax sickness” was the result of a flax 
disease called “wilt” (Fusarium lini). 
This wilt fungus was introduced into the 
new soil when cropped to flax, where it 
lived and multiplied, ready to attack lat- 
er flax crops. 

The discovery of flax wilt stimulated 
interest and activities in the direction of 
developing a new kind of flax—a variety 
which would resist the disease. This was 
successfully accomplished. Wilt resist- 
ant flax was first introduced by the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 
in 1911, marking the beginning of a new 
era in flax culture. Flax can now be 
grown, and is being grown successfully, 
on old land. The flax wilt disease has 
been conquered. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATIONS OF FLAXSEED AND LINSEED OIL 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1911-1925 


(Production figures from United States Department of Agriculture. 


Importation figures 


from Department of Commerce.) 








Year (begin- r Bushels ‘ 
ning July 1)— Acreage Production Imports* Exports* Net supply 
2,757,000 19,370,000 7,136,708 125,327 26,381,381 

2,851,000 28,073,000 5,363,772 710,641 32,726,131 

2,291,000 17,853,000 8,730,148 401,571 26,181,577 

1,645,000 13,749,000 10,880,331 552,030 24,077,301 

1,387,000 14,030,000 14,699,292 288,279 28,441,013 

1,474,000 14,296,000 12,438,311 481,639 26,252,672 

1,984,000 9,164,000 13,386,860 498,548 22,052,312 

1,910,000 13,369,000 8,822,811 454,791 21,737,020 

1,503,000 7,256,000 25,212,090 505,786 31,962,304 

1,757,000 10,774,000 16,969,049 226,000 27,517,049 

1,108,000 8,029,000 22,629,693 150,886 30,507,807 

1,113,000 10,375,000 28,033,335 165,840 38,242,514 

2,014,000 17,060,000 20,528,198 140,174 37,448,024 

BOGE ko sin ath ps ttastes 3,289,000 30,173,000 DTT. . Leecrces 44,850,053 
Se ccvcbas since sutes 3,093,000 Tne. § issancase” = """Slaaae ~ *“Sieaweee 


*Including seed and oil expressed as bushels of seed. 
subject to revision Dec. 1. 


tPreliminary; production figures 





_ the demand. 


The industrial uses of linseed oil lave 
led to a continually increasing demand 
for flaxseed. The check in westward ex- 
pansion of agriculture has retarded the 
certain increase in production due to the 
opening of new lands. 

Since about 1912 the United States lias 
not produced the flaxseed annually «on- 
sumed, and has found it necessary to im- 
port several million bushels. This |ias 
resulted in a good market for flaxs: ed. 
The development of wilt resistant va rie- 
ties has made possible the return of the 
flax crop to old farming regions. \\‘ilt 
resistant flax has opened the way for the 
American farmer to again supply the na- 
tion’s flaxseed requirements. The rei urn 
of the flax crop to agriculture in the north 
central states, while slower than the irst 
westward rush, has been gradual and er- 
tain. 

PROTEIN AND TOTAL DIGEST! (LE 
NUTRIENTS OF LINSEED MEAL (\ \I- 


PARED WITH OTHER CONCEN 
TRATED FEEDS 


-—Per cent 


dige le 

Feed— Protein nutr t 
Oo eer ee 30.2 
Geen COON cecciiwssicces BES 
eo errr 12.5 
PP ee 13.5 
Cottonseed meal .......... 33.4 
NN © Ba wells USE 6 ere SS aCe we 7.0 
0 Pe ee ee 9.0 
SE Ghd eeke réceresecensns 9.7 


Compiled from Henry and Morrison | 
edition “Feeds and Feeding.” 

Eprror’s Nore.—The foregoing ar! «le 
was prepared to supplement the ed: \:- 
tional flax exhibit made by the Nv th 
Dakota college at the International G» in 
and Hay Show, Chicago, Nov. 28 to !). 
5, 1925. 





NEBRASKA 
The shifts in the wheat market | ist 
week interfered somewhat with the {! \ur 


trade, and rendered the making of pr ‘es 
difficult. Shipping directions have ot 
been coming in as satisfactorily as { «\ 
did a short time ago. 


NOTES 

C. G. Crittenden, manager of the | in- 
coln office of the Nye-Schneider-Je) ks 
Co., Omaha, was on the floor of ‘he 
Grain Exchange last week. 

A letter from Shelton, Neb., s: \s: 
“The best yield of corn in this c 1n- 
munity reported this season was a 1\\- 
acre field a few miles southwest of to «n, 
which averaged 60 bus an acre.” 


Nebraska farmers successfully ope, ite 
more than 500 co-operative marke! ii 
organizations, according to a survey 01 
the co-operative movement recently m lc 
in this state. Co-operative elevator~ in 
the state number over 400. 

A dispatch from Lincoln, Neb., sis: 
“A. E. Anderson, state and federal cr) 
statistician, has estimated that about °0 
per cent of this year’s corn crop, 25 }'r 
cent of the wheat crop and 40 per c\! 
of the oats crop are on Nebraska fari:s. 

Frank C. Bell, president of the Oma 
Grain Exchange, and Edward P. Pe: «. 
vice president, represented Omaha at | \« 
twenty-first annual meeting of the \ 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congr 
Nelson B. Updike, president of the I 
dike Grain Corporation, attended t 
congress in an unofficial capacity. 

Leien Leste 





ATLANTA 


The flour trade showed some impro\ 
ment last week over that of the previo :s 
one, due to a better demand. Jobb«°s 
and merchants, however, are buying sp 
ingly and holding stocks about even w |: 
No forward buying ! 's 
been noted. Prices are about unchang: !. 
Soft wheat standard patents were quot ( 
on Dec. 12 at $8.50@8.60 bbl, while ha 4 
wheat patents, in jute, were offered || 
$7.90@8. 

J. Hore TieNer 





The largest acreage ever sown to whv 't 
in India was in 1917-18, when 35,342,0 °) 
acres were planted. Sometimes as mu !! 
as 10 per cent of the crop is export |. 


but.the average for the 10 years 1914-- 3 
was less than 5 per cent. 
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SEATTLE 

Flour sales in this territory have been 
confined almost entirely to small par- 
cels, and buyers, encouraged by the drop 
in wheat prices at the end of last week, 
appear to have decided to delay still 
longer before filling future require- 
ments. Such spring wheat mills as do 
not carry stocks of flour here found it 
extremely difficult to sell in car lots, 
arrival draft terms. 

Small Sales Keep Up.—Many of the 
interior mills have been operating at fair 
capacity on eastern and coast business 
previously booked, but complain of lack 
of demand. Nevertheless, one interior 
miller says the aggregate of small sales 
coming from a wide stretch of territory 
has enabled his mill to keep busy at good 
capacity. 

Domestic Flour Prices.—Washington 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, Dec. 11: 
family patent, $8.80@9.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $7.70@8.10, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.90@8.30, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.90@9.70, 98’s. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Dec. 11: Da- 
kota, $9.40@9.90 bbl; Montana, $8.45@ 
8.65. ; 

Export Trade.—Foreign flour demand 
was negligible last week, neither the 
Orient, the United Kingdom nor South 
America showing any interest. A few 
of the mills, however, are grinding at 
good capacity on export business, filling 
oriental orders placed some time ago. 
Hongkong bought rather liberally in Oc- 
tober and November for South China 
markets. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Dec. 11: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears, $7.80 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.10, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; patents, $8.85, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $8.10, net, f.as. To the United King- 
dom, soft wheat straights 45s and hard 
wheat straights 47s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, 
jutes, 

WHEAT 


Exporters bought considerable wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest early last week, 
and buying for mill account was fairly 
active. Farmers were liberal sellers un- 
til the drop in prices after midweek. 
There was a little buying of wheat for 
rail shipment east and for Montana 
mills. Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Dec. 11: soft white $1.60 bu, west- 
ern white $1.59; hard winter, $1.57@1.58; 
western red and northern spring, $1.57; 
Big Bend blue-stem and Baart, $1.59 
@1.60. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

activity 

ee Ho ee ee re 54 
Previous week 55 
ZONE BO Acie ssc 40 
Two years ago ... 71 
Three years ago .. 69 
Four years ago 62 
Five years ago 22 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OS RS 5a 5S nn bv 5.00 8% 0 34,796 61 
BROCE WE i's ove niyons 41,552 73 
i. eS eee 24,189 42 
Two years ago ........... 50,975 89 
Three years ago .......... 31,111 55 
Four years ago ........... 35,182 62 
Five years ago ........... 12,298 22 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 


and Astoria), July 1 to Dec. 1, 1925,’ 





as reported by the merchants’ exchanges 
of Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 
From— 








o 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
MOGFORO 2ccccccss 17,696 40,737 58,433 
COUGGUE csccapeces 446,996 455,536 902,532 
South and Central 

America ...... 97,688 50,771 148,459 
MEAWOR cccccccce 25,602 9,502 35,104 
Brit. Columbia.. <tr re 7,833 
California ...... 215,616 272,646 488,262 
Atlantic Coast .. 39,816 126,187 166,003 
MIRETER, ccccccess 33.780 «ss wens 23,780 

BOARD occccese 875,027 955,379 1,830,406 

WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 





From 








c 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
BUPEMO a cc rdciwncces 276 3,218 3,494 
California ... o. on 1,682 1,720 
BHlawali ..ccccccscves 19 sees 19 
SPOON cc ccwcscescce 885 2,400 3,285 
S. and C. America... 20 stv 20 
British Columbia.... 2 eeee 12 

WOOO occsccvcecs 1,250 7,300 8,550 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed) July 1 to Dee. 1, 1925, 16,788,518 
bus, against 23,293,406 during the cor- 
responding period of 1924. 


NOTES 

Flour shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest via the Panama Canal to At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, July 1 to Dee. 1, 
1925, were 166,000 bbls, against 77,085 
for the corresponding period of 1924. 

It is hoped that the Boyd-Conlee ele- 
vator in Spokane will be ready for op- 
eration some time this month. With the 
old elevator adjoining the plant, the 
company will now have a total capacity 


of 200,000 bus. 


November flour shipments by water to 
domestic ports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma: to New York, 1,800 bbls; Boston, 
1,000; Baltimore, 970; Charleston, 960; 
New Orleans, 300; San Francisco, 31,855; 
Oakland, 1,560; Los Angeles, 3,425; Wil- 
mington (Cal.), 6,830; San Diego, 610. 


Shipments of flour via Washington 
and Oregon ports to California, which 
include Pacific northwestern, Montana 
and Dakota flour, were 157,435 bbls less 
in the first five months of the present 
crop year than in the similar period of 
last yearg being 487,262 bbls, against 
644,697. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in November, as reported by the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange: to Dairen, 
7,500 bbls; Shanghai, 1,835; Hongkong, 
34,125; Canton, 1,250; Amoy, 7,500; Sin- 
gapore, 50; Manila, 30,187; Ceub, 7,687; 
Iloilo, 5,812; Zamboanga, 625; Honolulu, 
8,695; South America, 16,195; Glasgow, 
11,085. Wheat exports: to Kobe, 116,- 
666 bus; Yokohama, 66,666. 


E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was in Seattle last week. He said 
that a normal acreage had been sown to 
winter wheat in Walla Walla County, 
and that while moisture in the ground 
was deficient, thin spots in the fields had 
been filling up during recent ideal grow- 
ing weather. Temperature has averaged 
above normal, and a general rain would 
put autumn sown wheat in good condi- 
tion. 


LOS ANGELES 


Prices of all grades of California flours 
have been advanced 20c bbl to accord 
with the increase in wheat prices. Condi- 
tions in southern California continue 
practically unchanged, with good deliv- 
eries on standing orders but no new book- 
ings being made. Demand for all grades 
remained fairly steady, despite the ad- 
vancing prices, offering substantial evi- 
dence that conditions, in general, in this 
territory are sound. 

Middle western and northern flours 
continued to be disposed of in only small 
volume last week, although prices. re- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


mained firm. Arrivals were heavy. Few 
jobbers and mill representatives reported 
the acquisition of new business, but all 
continued to make normal deliveries on 
standing contracts. 

Carload quotations, Dec. 11: California 
family patents, $9.60 bbl, basis ¥%4’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat second patents $9.10, 
basis ¥%’s; California blended second pat- 
ents, $8.90; California pastry, $8.20; 
Kansas standard patents, $9.50; Dakota 
standard patents, $10; Montana standard 
patents, $9.50; Washington pastry, $8; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem patents, 
$8.50. 


TO ADDRESS BAKERS 


Victor Marx, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and an 
instructor at the American Institute of 
Baking, will deliver a series of lectures to 
southern California bakers at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, 
on Dec. 28-30, and on Jan. 4-6. Topics to 
be discussed in the lectures: (1) funda- 
mentals of baking; (2) materials; (3) 
bakery calculation; (4) controllable fac- 
tors; (5) production manager’s report; 
(6) bread orders to profit. Tickets for 
the lectures will cost $10 each, entitling 
the purchaser to attendance at every lec- 
ture. 

NOTES 

Charles Freeman, who was secretary of 
the San Diego Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the San Diego Restaurant Asso- 
ciation for a number of years, has been 
appointed chief food inspector at San 
Diego. 

For the second time in the history of 
the company, the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, has passed its regular 
dividend of 4 per cent. The reason given 
for this action was that it would enable 
the concern to build up a larger surplus, 
and that general business conditions did 
not warrant a payment. 


PORTLAND 

Local demand for flour, which has been 
slow, was not helped by the uncertain 
course of the wheat market last week. 
Buying was confined to small lots. Prices 
were unchanged on Dec. 12 at $9.05 bbl 
for family patents, $9.65 for hard wheat 
second patents and $8.65 for blue-stem 
second patents. The export flour mar- 
ket continued dull. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

oo Se) Bee eee eee 29,246 46 
Previous week ........... 28,262 45 
BOOP BHO ccceccvvotesccee Bees 52 
Two years ago .......6.6. 60,073 96 
Three years ago .......... 35,078 61 
WOUP FORTS BHO .ccceccoses 41,674 73 
PIVe FORTE BHO 2c scccceccis 10,534 21 


Wheat buying was heavy during the 
early part of last week when the market 
was strong, but later, when prices were 
declining, demand fell off abruptly. At 
the same time country offerings dried up. 
On the basis of $1.50 bu at interior points, 
farmers were ready sellers, but when 
bids dropped below that figure most of 
them withdrew from the market. Clos- 
ing offers for December wheat at the 
Merchants’ Exchange on Dec. 12: Big 
Bend blue-stem, hard white, soft white 
and western white, $1.57 bu; hard winter, 
northern spring and western red, $1.52. 


NOTES 


Wheat shipments last month from 
Portland were 1,393,688 bus, against 3,- 
314,855 a year ago. For the season, 
Portland has shipped 7,301,020 bus, 
which compare with 12,226,056 in the 
same period last year. 

Flour shipments from Portland in 
November were 231,258 bbls, compared 
with 197,645 in November, 1924. For the 
season to date, shipments of flour have 
been 955,379 bbls, against 755,054 in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

J. M. LownspDAte. 





NEBRASKA CORN HARVEST 
The Nebraska corn crop was 68 per 
cent harvested on Dec. 1, according to 
the federal statistician for that state, and 
farmers are receiving an average of 64c 
bu for the grain. A shortage of hay and 
other roughage exists, compared to last 
year, but feeding operations are also 
smaller. The number of hogs being fed is 

only 81 per cent of the 1924 figures. 


JAPAN’S FLOUR 
MILLS PROSPER 


Owing to Lack of Competition from Shang- 
hai and Harbin, Flour Exports Are 
Likely to Set a Record 


Toxyo, Japan, Nov..25.—Flour milling 
is rapidly gaining a place as one of Jap- 
an’s principal export industries. Stimu- 
lated by the tie-up in Shanghai mills, due 
to the labor troubles which began last 
May, and by the gradual decline of the 
industry in Harbin and other producing 
points in northern Manchuria, Japanese 
millers have increased their output of 
wheat flour to an unprecedented extent. 

From January to the middle of No- 
vember of this year, Japan has exported 
8,500,000 49-lb bags of flour to North 
China alone. The previous export record 
was established during the World War, 
when the flour milling industry of 
Europe was under a handicap. In 1917 
Japanese mills shipped 3,000,000 bags to 
Europe. It is believed that this total 
will have been exceeded by 1,000,000 
bags before the end of the present year. 
Contracts for December delivery have 
been large. 

The only disturbing factor is the fluc- 
tuating value of the Mukden provincial 
notes, with which most of the Manchurian 
business is transacted. The yuan is now 
quoted at 180 per 100 yen, compared 
with its par of 120. This marked depres- 
sion has been caused by the heavy infla- 
tion ordered by Chang Tso-lin, Man- 
churian war lord, who has been issuing 
the currency recklessly to defray the ex- 
penses of his latest military operations. 
The decline of the yuan has checked Jap- 
anese trade with Manchuria to some ex- 
tent, but future and spot flour are now 
being quoted exclusively in yen. 

Due to the early demand for Japanese 
flour this year, the Japanese Flour Mill 
Co., the largest firm in the industry in 
Japan, rushed to completion a big plant 
in Yokohama and speeded up produc- 
tion. The Nisshin Flour Mill Co. will 
soon occupy a new mill under construc- 
tion at Tsurumi, just outside of Tokyo, 
and Japanese milling capacity will be 
still further increased. 

Production at present, however, is so 
much above normal domestic and export 
demands that millers are eagerly seeking 
new markets, lest the recovery of the 
treaty port mills should prove too severe 
a blow. 





NOTES 

Rice stocks held in Japan on Nov. 1, 
the between season, totaled 26,381,343 
bus. 

Japanese flour mill companies pur- 
chased 250,000 tons American and Cana- 
dian wheat during September and Oc- 
tober. 

The 1926 government rice crop estimate 
is 831,452,000 bus, including Formosan 
and Korean yields. Allowing for the ex- 
portation of approximately 3,000,000 
bus, it is believed that the 1926 supply 
will exceed the demand. 

Burton Crane. 





DEATH OF HENRY MATTHAEI 

Seattte, Wasu.—Henry Matthaei, for 
many years one of the leading bakers of 
Washington, died suddenly last week of 
apoplexy at his home in Tacoma. Mr. 
Matthaei came to this country from Ger- 
many 48 years ago. He operated a large 
bakery at Kansas City for a number of 
years, moving to Tacoma in 1914, where 
he established a bakery with his two sons, 
which has always held the highest reputa- 
tion for its products. Mr. Matthaei re- 
cently returned from a six months’ trip 
to Europe, visiting Marburg, Germany, 
where he was born 68 years ago. Besides 
his widow, he is survived by two sons, 
three sisters, and three brothers. 





INDIANA BAKERS PLAN MEETING 

The secretary of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association has announced that the twen- 
ty-second annual convention of that body 
will be held at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Feb. 17-18, 1926. Members 
of the allied trades have been invited to 
exhibit their products at the convention, 
and arrangements have been made with 
the hotel staff to have rooms set apart 
for the exposition of equipment and other 
articles used by bakers. 
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Millfeed Demand.—The millfeed market continues dull, and inquiry is 
practically at a standstill. Mixers are not buying, and there is little interest 
on the part of distributors. Trading is largely of the mixed car variety. 

In the Southwest there was a flurry of activity last week accompanying 
lower temperatures, a situation which, combined with very small offerings of 


bran, brought higher prices for a time. 


market. 


Warmer weather later weakened the 


Northwestern mills, in spite of slack demand, are firm on bran. Most of 
the larger companies report that they are oversold. This situation applies to 


Buffalo mills as well. 


Another influence tending to stabilize the market in 


the eastern states is the absence of pressure from Canadian sources. Ca- 
nadian bran appears to be going into domestic consumption in larger quanti- 
ties than ever before. The prospect of diminished production in the next few 
weeks also has its effect in offsetting the present indifference of the millfeed 


trade. 


Prices.—There is practically no change in the prices from the list quoted a 
week ago, although Buffalo’s range has broadened $1 ton. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market is steady, and 
bran is a little firmer, which is attrib- 
uted to the light supply and not to any 
special activity. Standard middlings are 
fairly plentiful, and demand very spot- 
ted. A little small lot business is being 
done with country dealers, but mixers 
are not adding to their supplies; in fact, 
it is reported that some mixers are re- 
selling feed. Spring bran was quoted, 
Dec. 12, at $29 ton, hard winter bran 
$30@30.50, standard middlings $28@ 
28.50, flour middlings $30@32.50, and 
red dog $38@40. 

MinwavKker.—The drop in wheat and 
flour has been accompanied by a slight 
decline in feed, although the market is 
in a relatively firm position. Offerings 
are unusually light, and demand is im- 
proving. Mixers are interested, and the 
consumptive trade is producing a more 
seasonal inquiry. The feeling in the 
trade is that, regardless of the wide 
changes in wheat and flour, feed is des- 
tined to be dearer as the main feeding 
areas feel the pinch of narrow buying 
and increasing consumption. Quotations, 
Dee. 12: spring bran $29@29.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $29.20@29.70, standard fine 
middlings $27@28, flour middlings $29.50 
@31, red dog $37.50@39, and cottonseed 


meal $36.50@41.50, in 100-Ib sacks, car , 


lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Both hard and soft winter 
wheat bran are steady, with demand and 
offerings about equal. Gray shorts are 
easier, and show a lower tendency in 
prices. Buyers are keeping stocks low, 
and will follow this policy until inven- 
tories have been taken. Mills are not 
pushing sales, and it is seldom that of- 
fers of more than two or three cars at 
a time are made. Quotations, Dec. 12: 
soft winter bran $29.50@30 ton, hard 
winter bran $29@29.75, and gray shorts 
$32@33. 


THE NORTHWEST 

DututnH.—Demand for millfeed is 
quiet, buyers having covered their needs 
for the time being. Local mills are still 
working to catch up on old orders, and 
are not offering much. 

Mrnneapouts.—The feed market last 
week was about as dull as it has ever 
been. Jobbers report inquiry as at a 
standstill. Mixers have again withdrawn 
from the market, and distributors in the 
various large markets show no interest. 
Trading was confined largely to mixed 
car or single car lot buyers. 

As a result, prices have weakened a 
little. Jobbers claim to be getting of- 
ferings of bran and standard middlings 
from some of the smaller mills, with 
sales of bran at $25.50 ton and standard 
middlings as low as $24.50. City mills, 
however, being oversold, are holding 
their quotations unchanged, although 
they also report a slackening in demand, 
particularly for the heavier grades. City 
mills quote bran at $26.50 ton, standard 
middlings $26@28,: flour middlings $32 
@33.50, red dog $39@40, wheat mixed 
feed $29@382.50, and rye middlings $25 
@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 15 Year ago 
WOM -s25 ese esd 25.50@26.00 $31.00@31.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings.. 27.60@29.00 35.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@39.00 41.00@42.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Extremely small offer- 
ings of bran, with several days of low 
temperatures, advanced prices about $1 
ton early last week. Demand soon de- 
creased with a return of warm weather, 
and the market weakened, although quo- 
tations did not lose all of their gain. 
The generally small supplies and the 
prospect of diminished production dur- 
ing the next two or three weeks are prin- 
cipally responsible for keeping the situa- 
tion as firm as it is. 

Shorts also rallied last week, but not 
to the full extent of bran. Brown shorts, 
particularly, did not reflect the advance, 
due principally to the competition of 
standard middlings from Iowa and other 
spring wheat territory. 

Quotations, Dec. 12, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $27.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$30; gray shorts, $31.50@32. 

Satina.—Feed demand remains excel- 
lent, with no variation in prices. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 10, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.45@1.55; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 

Arcuison.—The feed market was 
slightly stronger last week on account 
of the slow operation of mills in this 
section. Bran sold freely on Dec. 12 
at $27 ton, mill-run $28.60, and shorts 
$31, basis Atchison. 


Hutcuinson.—A moderate demand is 
experienced for millfeed. Early last 
week an especially keen inquiry for bran 
was reported, and sales at record prices 
for the season were made. Demand for 
shorts has been indifferent, and there is 
a slight accumulation. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis, Dec. 12: bran, $29@30 
ton; mill-run, $33@34; shorts, $36@37. 

Oxtanoma City.—A prolonged season 
of fair and warm weather gave further 
relief last week to the tense feed situa- 
tion, and in some places caused a slight 
decline of prices. The general situation 
for domestic territory brought December 








feed quotations on an average below 
those of November. Millers continued 
having trouble getting enough feed for 
their regular customers. Straight bran 
sold on Dec. 12 at $1.50 per 100 lbs, mill- 
run bran $1.60 and shorts $1.85. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Totevo.—The position of millfeed is 
well sustained, both prices and demand 
ruling steady, and millers finding no 
trouble in selling their reduced output; 
in fact, one miller has increased his price 
recently $3 ton, and is selling his output. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
Dec. 11 at $32.60@36 ton, mixed feed 
$33.60@36, and middlings $34.60@36, in 
199’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte.—Millfeed is slow, with 
prices not materially changed. With the 
flour output being maintained, stocks are 
showing some increase. Prices, Dec. 12: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@32; stand- 
ard middlings, $34@387. 

Norro.x.—Considerable millfeed was 
sold here last week under the market 
price, but trading on the regular market 
figure has been somewhat below normal. 
Unusually warm weather recently has cut 
down demand in some sections. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 11: red dog, $46.50@47 ton; 
flour middlings, $37.50@89; standard 
middlings, $33@34; bran, $31.50@32. 

Mempnis.—Millfeed is quiet. A few 
small lots offered at concessions were 
promptly taken, and dealers have not 
bought more. Wheat bran has sold as 
low as $29 ton, but on Dec. 10 it was 
quoted at $31. Gray shorts were offered 
at $34@34.50. 

Attanta.—Wheat millfeed was some- 
what stronger last week. Dealers are 
still buying chiefly for immediate needs. 
Prices were practically unchanged, Dec. 
12. Cottonseed meal was also strong, 
and some cake was exported to Holland. 
Quotations were slightly lower on Dec. 
12, the mills offering rather freely to 
move accumulated stocks. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Prices advanced $1 ton on 
bran last week. Middlings, while there 
are none to offer, are 50c ton lower, with 
demand easier. Flour middlings were 
offered on Dec. 12 at $36. Red dog is in 
rather slow demand at $41@41.50. One 
of the large mills has nothing to offer 
until the last half of January; another is 
offering only in mixed cars with flour. 
There is a feeling that the low point for 
December has been reached, and better 
prices will develop. Western offerings 
are not burdensome. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds are firmly held, 
with moderate offerings and a good de- 
mand reported. Other feeds steady, with 
a moderate demand. Quotations, Dec. 
12, near-by or prompt shipment, in 100- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34.50@ 
35; standard middlings, $34.50@35; flour 
middlings, $41; red dog, $46.50@46.75 ; 
cottonseed meal, $40@45. 

Puiaperenia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light and prices of bran are firmer, 
though demand is only moderate. Red 
dog and flour middlings are quiet. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 12, for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $34.50@35, hard 
winter bran $35@36, soft winter bran 
$36.50@37, standard middlings $34.50@ 
35, flour middlings $40@42 as to quality, 
and red dog $47@49. 

Battirmore.—Millfeed is firmer on 
brans but lower on red dog, with de- 





Chicago 
Spring bran ...... Bs scan @ 29.00 
Hard winter bran. 30.00@30.50 
@ 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 
15, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
. -@26.50 $ 


Soft winter bran.. .....@..... rT, ete on 

Stand. middlings*. 28.00@28.50 26.00@28.00 30.00@30.50 .....@..... 33.00 @33.50 
Flour middlingst. 30.00@32.50 32.00@33.50 31.50@32.00 32.00@33.00 38.00@39.00 
ere 38.00@40.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 160+. @..... 45.00@46.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Spring bran ...... Re esua @31.00 $34.50@35.00 $34.50@35.00 $31.50@32.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 35.00@36.00 .....@..... 31.50@32.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@..... 36.50@37.00 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@31.00 34.50@35.00 34.50@35.00 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@36.00 40.00@42.00 .....@41.00 36.50@38.00 .....@..... 
SON GE Gh estbeee ‘saced @41.00 47.00@49.00 .....@45.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 


TORONTO—Spring bran, $31; shorts, $33; middlings, $40. 


Baltimore 
ween @..... $.....@..... $33.00@33.50 
27.50@28.00 29.00@29.75 .....@..... 

@ .. 29.50@30.00 34.00@35.00 


St. Louis 
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mand limited. Quotations, Dec. 12, jn 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50 
@34; soft winter bran, $35@36; stand- 
ard middlings, $33@33.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $38@39; red dog, $44@45. 

Pirrssurcu.—In the millfeed mark. 
last week there was little demand, ex- 
cept for prompt shipment, most ord, 
being rather small. Offerings were lig!) 
Quotations, per ton, Dec. 12: standar 
middlings $31.50@32.50, flour middli) 
$34@35, spring bran $32.50@33.50, 
dog $43@45, cottonseed meal, 43 per c 
protein $41.70, 41 per cent $39.70, 36 | 
cent $37.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattie.—There was an easier und 
tone in the millfeed market last \ 
and a tendency to shade quotations. ' 
mills on Dec. 12 asked $32 ton, co 
for Washington mill-run. Montana n 
quoted very little feed for near-by s!)\; 
ment, but resellers offered mixed f. « 
at $31. 

Los Ancetes——Demand for feeds in 
southern California was steady | 
week, arrivals continuing heavy d 
prices remaining firm. Quotations, | 
11: Kansas bran, $36.50 ton; Utah-Id 
red mill-run. $35; white mill-run, § 
blended mill-run, $36.50; cottons 
meal, $38; flour middlings, $52; red d 
$52. 

Porttanp.—Demand for millfeed | 
slowed down materially and, altho: 
stocks are not large, the market is 
garded as no more than steady. Buy 
in California appear to have all the f: 
they need for the present. Green f: 
conditions are good in this section. MI 
run was quoted on Dec. 12 at $35 | 
and middlings at $46. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Inquiries for millfeed 
ceed the supply. A few car lots 
offered last week at $1 over the mi» 
car prices. The present scarcity \ 
continue until more flour is sold for « 
port. Quotations, Dec. 12: bran $30 t. 
shorts $32 and middlings $39, jute. mix 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Onta 
points. For export to the United Stat 
bran with mill-run screenings was qui 
ed at $22 ton and shorts at $24, f.o. 
Fort William. 


Monrreat.—The millfeed market 
mained steady last week, with good ( 
mand for all grades and fair busin 
passing. Closing prices. Dec. 12: br 
$30.25 ton, shorts $32.25. middlin 
$39.25. with bags, ex-track, less 25c | 
for cash. . 

Winnirec.—Bran and shorts are vi 
firm, and an excellent domestic dema 
for these products is maintained. Qu 
tations. Dec. 12: Fort William bas 
bran $24 ton and shorts $26: Saskatc! 
wan, bran $24 and shorts $26; Albert 
bran $25 and shorts $27; British Coli 
bia, bran $27@29 and shorts $29@3 
Pacific Coast, bran $30 and shorts $32. 


EUROPE 

Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 25.—Demand f: 
millfeed has been well maintained, an 
bran is dearer at £7 5s@£7 12s 6d to: 
ex-mill. Middlings have not maintaine 
their price, and can be purchased at £ 
15s. Plate pollards, on passage, are sti 
quoted at £6 5s, c.i.f., with Novembe 
shipment at £5 17s 6d, c.i.f., and Decem 
ber £5 18s 9d. Fancy Plate middling: 
November-December shipment, are of 
fered at £7 16s 3d. Cottonseed cake i 
easier, with London made offered at £ 
7s 64@£7 10s ton, ex-mill. 

Betrast, IrEtanp, Nov. 23.—A fair! 
active demand prevails for mill offal 
without any advance in price. Bes 
broad white bran ranges £9@£9 5s tor 
delivered, Belfast or Dublin. Red bra: 
is quoted at £8, but it is reported tha 
£7 10s ton has been accepted in the nort! 
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FEEDS SHOULD BE REGISTERED 


James W. Kellogg, director-chief chem 
ist of the bureau of foods and chemistr: 
of the Pennsylvania department of agri 
culture, Harrisburg, has called atten 
tion to the fact that all millers must reg 
ister their feeds for 1926, thus complyin 
with the law of that state. 





About 800,000 bus foreign wheat ar: 
consumed weekly in Liverpool and it 
vicinity. 
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Rather mixed weather continues to af- 
fect the movement of corn to terminals, 
although there was a moderate increase 
last week. Demand for cash corn at ter- 
minal markets remains slow, and contract 
stocks are light. Chicago December was 
quoted on Dec. 12 “at IT%4,@T7T ee, com- 
pared with 77%@77%ec for the previous 
Saturday. ' 

In his annual survey, recently submit- 
ted to President Coolidge, William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, said 
of the corn harvest of 1925: 

“The corn crop of some 3,013,000,000 
bus was nearly one fourth larger than 
that of the previous year and of much 
better quality, but was less than the 
quantity harvested in the preceding four 
years. In the central portions of the 
corn belt, and practically everywhere 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, an 
excellent crop was obtained, but corn was 
nearly a failure in the Southwest, and the 
average yield was low in nearly the whole 
of the cotton belt and in some of the 
states along the western border of the 
corn belt.” 

Demand for corn flour is expected to 
increase if the price of potatoes remains 
high. In his annual report Dr. Jardine 
stated that the 1925 potato crop of 346,- 
500,000 bus was the smallest since 1919, 
and in proportion to the population it was 
even smaller than the harvest of that year. 

Minneapouis.—Receipts of corn were 
heavy last week, with more shelling in 
prospect. Little good natural No. 3 is 
coming into the market, the best of 
which is worth 2@38c over Chicago De- 
cember. Kiln dried corn is available at 
Chicago December price to lc under. 
There is a good demand from outside 
feeders for No. 4 yellow, which is selling 
at 1@5c under Chicago December. No. 
5 yellow demand is fairly good for ship- 
ment to near-by feeders, and is quoted 
at 8@1lc under Chicago December. The 
price for No. 6 is 15@17c under Decem- 
ber, an occasional car of low moisture 
going to feeders at a premium. De- 
mand for mixed corn is slow. Ordinary 
No. 3 mixed of low color is quoted nom- 
inally at 6@7c under December. No. 4 
mixed is slow at 10@13c under Decem- 
ber, depending on color and moisture. 
Feeders are indifferent except on an oc- 
casional car of high color. No. 5 mixed 
is 14@15c under Chicago December, and 
No. 6 mixed 17@18c under. 

Sr. Lovis.—Corn prices fluctuated last 
week, but at the close they showed little 
change from those of the previous one. 
The cash market was fairly steady at 
the close, despite a moderate gain in 
country offerings to arrive. Receipts 
of corn last week were 648 cars, against 
698 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 12: No. 2 corn 76c bu, No. 3 corn 
74@75c, No. 4 corn 71@72c, No. 5 corn 
70c; No. 3 yellow 75@77c, No. 4 yellow 
72@74c, No. 5 yellow 70@7l1c, No. 6 yel- 
low 67¢; No. 3 white 74c, No. 4 white 
72c, No. 5 white 70c. 


New Orveans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Exports were greater, 
reaching 69,775 bus, of which Rotter- 
dam took 60,000. Corn meal exports 
were 2,152 bus, San Juan leading with 
650. Prices, Dec. 10: No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.05 bu, No. 3 $1.04; No. 2 white $1.05, 
No. 3 $1.04; hominy feed, $1.80 per 100 
Ibs; grits, $2.30 in 98’s; cream meal, 
= in 98's; yellow chops, $2 per 100 

S. 


Mempuis.—Corn meal is firmer, but 
activity is still limited. The rapid ad- 
vance in corn has been accompanied by 
rising quotations, but buyers are not 
showing a disposition to take much, feel- 
ing dubious about the advance holding. 
Most dealers are protected by contracts, 
some of them extending until March. 


_ Cxicaco.—There has been a falling off 
in demand for corn goods. A steady 
small lot business is being done, but the 
Jarger users are frightened by the ad- 
vance in prices. Corn flour was quoted 
on Dec. 12 at $2.20@2.25 r 100 Ibs, 
corn meal $2.10, cream meal $2.10@2.15, 
and hominy $2.10@2.15. The cash corn 
market was higher, and a good demand 
prevailed most of last week for all 
grades. Trading basis on lower grades 
weakened a little 


e at the week end, but- 
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the better ones remained firm. Receipts 
totaled 1,792 cars, against 2,486 in the 
preceding week and 1,223 a year ago. 
No. 3 mixed was quoted on Dec. 12 at 
77@79c bu, No. 4 mixed 745%4@75%c, 
No. 5 mixed 704%2@7l1c; No. 2 yellow 
84c, No. 3 yellow 77%c, No. 4 yellow 
74%,@Tic; No. 2 white 824%2c, No. 3 
white 77@78%c, No. 4 white 75@75%4c, 
No. 5 white 72@74c. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn prod- 
ucts are in limited demand. The former 
shows a slight loss for the week, but 
meal and feeds are unchanged. Cash 
prices, Dec. 12: white corn, No. 2 77% 
@i78%ec bu, No. 3 7442@i6ce, No. 4 7042 
@73¥2c; yellow corn, No. 2 77@78c, No. 
3 74@76c, No. 4 71@73c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 75@76c, No. 3 73@75c, No. 4 70 
@i72c; cream meal, $4.15 bbl,—basis car 
lots, Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; 
corn bran, $28 ton; hominy feed, $28. 

Nasuvitte.—The weather has _ been 
more favorable for the movement of 
corn, with offerings being made more 
freely. Stocks have shown some _ in- 
crease. Demand from the South con- 
tinues light. Prices, Dec. 12: No. 2 
white 87c bu, No. 3 white 85%2c; No. 2 
yellow 89c, No. 3 yellow 8742c. Demand 
for corn meal is fair. Quotations, Dec. 
12: bolted, in paper bags, per bu, $1.15; 
bulk, $1.07. 

Burrato.—aAll grades of corn are read- 
ily salable, with prices following closely 
the action of the futures market. Al- 
though there has been some increase in re- 
ceipts, offerings continue light. A sale 
of No. 6 yellow was made at 764c bu on 
Dec. 12. Local industries continue their 
demand for top grades. There is a good 
inquiry for cracked corn at $38 ton. Corn 
feed meal is offered at the hominy feed 
price, $34. 

Battrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 180,241 bus, 155,432 by rail and 24,- 
809 by boat. Local sales included 2,025 
bus southern No. 2 white at 90%c bu, 
8,450 bus No. 2 yellow for export at 9lc, 
990 bus southern No. 2 yellow at 894c, 
and 570 southern No. 2 mixed at 89c. 
Closing prices, Dec. 12: export No. 2 
spot, 8834c bu; No. 3 spot, 8554c; domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow, track, 95c. Corn meal 


‘and hominy continue steady and quiet at 


$2.30@2.40 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Corn meal is slow, with the 
market held steady. Granulated yellow 
was quoted on Dec. 12 at $2.50, with 
bolted yellow at $2.45 and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.10, all in 100-Ib 
sacks. Hominy feed is in fair demand 
at $37.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten 
feed is unchanged at $45.05 ton, in sacks, 
with gluten meal steady and in quiet de- 
mand at $54.80. 

Puiapetenia.— Corn fluctuated last 
week, cloging quiet with a net decline of 
%c bu. Supplies are increasing slowly. 
Receipts, 106,833 bus; stock, 119,367. 
New No. 3 yellow kiln-dried on Dec. 12 
was quoted at 8944@90%2c bu. There is 
little trading in corn goods and the mar- 
ket rules weak, with moderate but am- 
ple offerings. Quotations, Dec. 12, in 100- 
lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.65@2.85; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.65@2.85; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.65@2.85. 

Liverpoot, Enc., Nov. 25.—A fairly 
good inquiry prevails for corn, and ship- 
ments from the Plate have been made at 
gradually improving prices. Plate par- 
cels afloat are realizing 36s 3d@37s, ac- 
cording to position, shipment quotations 
being 6d more. No. 2 mixed American 
January shipment, was sold at 33s 6d@ 
33s 9d. 





SMALL FEED STOCKS 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Stocks of millfeed 
held in storage in Kansas City are less 
than one half as large as those of a year 
ago, according to a prominent local deal- 
er, who recently made a check of the 
stocks in all warehouses. The total 
amounts to 8,345 tons, the investigation 
indicated, compared with 18,000 to 20,- 
000 in December, 1924. Local jobbers 
ordered much feed to warehouses as it 
was delivered to them this year, it was 
said, but kept it there only temporarily. 
This process resulted in the general opin- 
ion that large quantities were being rut 
into storage here. 
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Flaxseed futures weakened sharply 
last week, the Minneapolis December op- 
tion on Dec. 12 being about 9c under the 
previous Saturday’s close. Receipts at 
crushing centers are moderate, and the 
cash basis for the week ending Dec. 12 
remained practically steady. 

A cable just received from The North- 
western Miller’s correspondent in Argen- 
tina places the probable production of 
flaxseed there at 74,670,000 bus, which is 
unchanged from the previous month’s 
estimate. This will come as somewhat 
of a surprise to the market as damage to 
the crop from various sources has been 
reported. 

There was an increase in shipments from 
Argentina last week, including consign- 
ments totaling 624,000 bus for America. 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, discussing the domestic flax- 
seed crop, said in his annual report of the 
agricultural situation for 1925: 

“The flaxseed crop of 22,300,000 bus is 
much below the quantity harvested last 
year, because of sharp reductions in both 
acreage and yield, but the crop was 
about 50 per cent greater than the aver- 
age production of the preceding five 
years.” 

Crushers report a generally good de- 
mand for linseed oil meal. Shipping di- 
rections continue satisfactory. Prices 
are up 50c@$1. Export trade is some- 
what more quiet than a week ago, and 
quotations on oil cake are down $1. 

Mrnneapotis.—Local crushers report a 
continued good inquiry for linseed oil 
meal. Sales are fairly satisfactory. 
Shipping directions are coming in freely, 
and enough have been received already to 
take care of the output for the remainder 
of the month if necessary. At Minneapo- 
lis, meal is quoted at $45.50 ton, at Chica- 
go and Toledo at $47.50, and at Buffalo 
at $49. The brisk demand for oil cake 
has slackened somewhat, and the export 
trade is more quiet than a week ago. In- 
quiry is still fair, however. Oil cake is 
quoted at $49 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
12, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 





Minneapolis ... 7,415 9,241 1,846 2,779 
Duluth ....... 8,027 14,596 6,732 13,299 
Totals ...... 16,442 23,837 8,578 16,078 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 

1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 

Dec. 8...$2.64% 2.63 2.68 2.66 2.71 
Dec. 9... 2.63 2.61% 2.65% 2.63% 2.68% 


Dec. 10... 2.61% 2.60 2.61% 2.59% 2.64 
Dec. 11... 2.58 2.56 2.59% 2.57% 2.61% 
Dec. 12... 2.57% 2.55% 2.56 2.54 2.59% 
Dec, 14... 2.56% 2.54% 2.55 2.53% 2.59 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Dec. 12, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts— -—In store——, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
219 1,072 511 766 


Minneapolis 202 306 
66 1,205 1,094 342 


Duluth .... 236 142 
Totals .. 438 448 285 2,277 1,605 1,108 
Dvtutn.—A distinct change in the 

flaxseed situation came as a surprise last 

week. The market had advanced too 
rapidly. Disturbed confidence among the 
most bullish of the traders on the dump- 
ing of increased selling orders into the pit 
appeared. This started a severe break, ex- 
tending into liquidation causing a drastic 
decline. Some evening up occurred at the 
low level, and this has had a tendency to 
steady the situation. Many traders be- 
lieve that the market will ultimately 
change its course, once pressure is lifted, 
and readily respond to any new buying. 

The light cash offerings are finding sale 

through crusher or elevator interests. 

The former are taking only the pick of 

the seed. 

Mitwavxer.—While the cottonseed 
meal market is unchanged and largely 
nominal, some additional strength has 
heen imparted to linseed meal by the 
improvement in export as well as domes- 
tic sales. Prices are fully $1 ton higher. 
Crushers are not pressing offerings, and 
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the market is considered in a relatively 
strong position, even at the advance. 
Quotations, Dec. 12, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$47@47.50 ton. 

Cuicaco.—The linseed meal market is 
more active. This, coupled with a falling 
off in offerings, has caused prices to ad- 
vance. Demand is coming mainly from 
the country trade, mixers buying very 
sparingly. Linseed meal was quoted, 
Dec. 12, at $47@47.50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Linseed meal is firm. Offer- 
ings are negligible, as Buffalo mills have 
withdrawn from the market and will have 
nothing to offer for shipment until Janu- 
ary. Other mills are only quoting for 
shipment during late January. Lots for 
shipment were quoted on Dee. 12 at $54.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. Resellers are offer- 
ing a little at the same prices as for ship- 
ment, but demand is slow. 


Burrato.—The mills are sold up on oil 
meal, and it is difficult to get shipment. 
Export demand for the cake has been a 
factor in raising prices to their present 
level. Quotations for December ship- 
ment on Dec. 12 were $49.50 ton, and 
for January $49. 

Pirrssurcu.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal is light. Practically all sales last 
week were for prompt shipment. Prices 
were higher and firmer. Quotation, Dec. 
12, $51.20 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed oil meal is in good 
demand at unchanged price. Quotations, 
Dec. 12, $58.25 ton, carload lots, f.o.b., 
Ontario or Quebec points, 

Winnirec.—Domestic demand for oil 
cake and meal is active, and local mills 
are operating steadily. There has been 
no further change in prices. Quotations, 
Dec. 12: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $43, 
and oil meal $45, f.o.b., Winnipeg. ‘The 
flaxseed market has been steady. Trad- 
ing in this grain is somewhat small. 
United States crushing interests con- 
tinue to absorb the bulk of cash seed 
offered. Closing price, Dec. 12, $2.27%4 
bu, which shows a decline of 414,¢, com- 
pared with the previous week’s close. 





MIxED FEEDS 
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Cuicaco.—The usual holiday dullness 
has affected the mixed feed market. All 
manufacturers report a very quiet de- 
mand, The erratic action of the grain 
markets, the approach of the inventory 
period, and the fact that most buyers 
are bearish, are making conditions very 
unsatisfactory for manufacturers. They 
also report that shipping instructions 
are hard to get. 

Sr. Lovis.—Mixed feed buyers are or 
dering only for their immediate require- 
ments, and seasonal dullness is quite 
general. Prices are being held firmly in 
sympathy with the cost of raw materials. 
Stocks of feed in the hands of distrib- 
utors and consumers are small, and it 
is thought that as soon as inventories 
have been taken a period of more active 
buying will commence. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Dec. 12, at $46 
ton, high grade horse feed at $33.50, 
and scratch feed at $45. 

Nasuvitte.—Marked improvement was 
reported last week in the demand for 
mixed feeds. Horse and poultry feeds 
were 50c@$1 ton higher, and dairy feed 
was steady. Quotations, Dec. 12: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, ton, $34@44; dairy 
feed, $36@47; scratch poultry feed, $46 
@54; mash poultry feed, $63@73. 

Mempnis.—Mixed feeds are dull, al- 
though manufacturers’ report prices 
slightly higher in response to the in- 
creasing cost of raw materials. Move- 
ment is steady, but in small lots. Buy- 
ers have been taking only requirements, 
and stocks in hand are small. Buying is 
expected to continue conservative. The 
small amount of feedstuffs indicates con- 
tinued steady demand. Poultry and 
dairy feeds are moving normally, and 
consumption is fairly heavy. é 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are selling 
freely. Screenings are in exceptionally 
good demand, with prices firm, the sup- 
ply being limited. Quotations, Dec. 12: 
oats and barley chop $43.25 ton, crushed 
oats $44.25, feed wheat $57.25, cracked 
corn $46.25, feed corn meal $44.25, cot- 
tonseed meal $57.25, chick feed $52.25@ 
54.25, delivered, Ontario points. 
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GREAT LAKES RATES 
REACH HIGH POINT 


Last Vessels to Load Grain Are Chartered 
at High Kates—Large Harbor Im- 
provements Planned on Lakes 





CLeveLanp, On1to.—Grain rates on the 
Great Lakes reached a high peak on Dec. 
10, when two big cargoes were placed 
in Cleveland to load at Fort William 
and sail for Buffalo by midnight Dec. 
12, at 8c bu. This is the highest rate 
paid for some time. One of the ships 
was booked to sail on scheduled time, 
even if only partly loaded, but will be 
paid for full cargo. Three steamers were 
chartered at 8c for the same loading 
period, and two of the vessels will re- 
ceive 8c, if they are carried over. Ar- 
rangements have been made at this end 
of the Great Lakes route for insurance 
for sailing after midnight, Dec. 12, and 
the extra rate is 14% per cent, which is 
an advance of %@I1 per cent over the 
rate up to midnight, Dec. 12. 

A few more vessels are being figured 
on to take grain cargoes at the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes. One of the vessels 
booked was scheduled for loading Dec. 
13, and, if loaded, must sail before mid- 
night, Dec. 14, in order to reach the Soo 
on time. 

Grain carriers were held up at Fort 
William last week on account of ice, as 
shifting in the harbor was slow and ves- 
sels had to be assisted by tugs. Two 
Cleveland steamers scheduled to sail Dec. 
10 did not get away until Saturday. 
More storage capacity is wanted, and a 
few steamers which took coal to the 
Duluth-Superior docks may be placed to 
hold wheat for spring delivery at the 
end of their route. One steamer booked 
to load at Fort William by Dec. 12 and 
to be held at Buffalo took a cargo at 6c. 
This wheat will be held for spring de- 
livery. 

A good cut has been made in the 
stocks of grain held at Fort William and 
Port Arthur during the past few days. 
Last week vessels loaded 27,200,000 bus, 
and receipts were approximately 19,130,- 
000. Indications point to rather heavy 
holdings of wheat at upper ports during 
the winter. Seven vessels have been 
placed to hold winter cargoes at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and four at 
South Chicago. 


LAKE BOATS DAMAGED 


Several big lake freighters have been 
disabled during the past few days. The 
Wyandotte is at the River Rouge yard, 
Detroit, with 15 damaged plates. The 
Brocton went aground at Southeast 
Bend in the St. Clair River, and had to 
be towed to Detroit for repairs. Lower 
lake vessels are making their final trips. 


PLANS CLEVELAND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

About $400,000 will be expended by 
the federal government on the Cleveland 
harbor next year. It will cost $250,000 
to replace an old timber superstructure 
of a breakwater with rock. Deepening 
and straightening the Cuyahoga River so 
that big grain freighters can get in and 
out more readily will cost $75,000. Dur- 
ing 1926-27 about $900,000 will be spent 
by the federal government on lower Lake 
Erie ports. In addition to money avail- 
able, sums ranging from $150,000 down 
are to be expended in Toledo, Sandusky, 
Lorain, Ashtabula, Conneaut, and Fair- 
port. The federal expenditures in Cleve- 
land’s harbor, on which the government 
has already spent approximately $8,000,- 
000, will be in addition to the large sums 
contemplated by W. R. Hopkins, city 
manager, who plans to make the harbor 
available for wintering 100 big lake 
freighters. About 88 per cent of the 
improvements authorized by Congress at 
Cleveland have been completed. 

Cleveland interests will back up the 
fight of some of Ohio’s congressmen in 
order to try and check the lowering of 
Lake Erie water levels by the Chicago 
drainage canal project. 


Quicker Transportation Saves Large Sum 
Seatrizr, Wasu.—There was no car 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest, or 
elsewhere, this year, according to A. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lane Cricher, chief of railway problems, 
department of transportation, United 
States Department of Commerce, who 
said, when recently here: “The speeding 
up of service has made a great economic 
saving to the nation. There is approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 worth of commodities 
on the rails at all times. The saving in 
transportation time has resulted in an 
interest saving of between $60,000,000 
and $80,000,000 on goods that might have 
been tied up in transit if the service had 
not improved.” 





Japanese Line’s Progress 

Seatrte, Wasu.—The Yamashita Kisen 
Kabushiki Kaisha has been making rapid 
progress as a transpacific steamship com- 
pany. Nineteen ships of this line will 
leave Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia ports in December, with car- 
goes of 55,000 tons wheat and 50,000,000 
feet lumber. 


Buffalo Canal Shipping Record Broken 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Canal shipments of 
grain from here exceed those in the pre- 
vious year by over 9,447,247 bus. There 
were 18,902,035 bus wheat carried; corn, 
762,035; oats, 2,411,377; barley, 9,464,- 
239; rye, 1,370,448,—making a total of 
82,910,167 bus, which makes 1925 the 
largest year in the history of the canal. 


Montreal Grain Movement Greater 
Montreat, Que.—The total amount of 
grain received in Montreal harbor during 
the season up to Dec. 12, by rail and 
boat, amounted to 161,649,146 bus, and 
that delivered from elevators into holds 
of ocean-going vessels, 164,555,700. For 
the same period last year, the figures 
were 162,744,903 bus and 158,433,742. 
Harbor authorities in Montreal look 
upon this as an indication that the 
lowering of freight rates to Vancouver 
on grain has not greatly harmed the 
position of Montreal as a grain port. 
They are convinced that there is more 
than ample trade for both ports. 


Increasing Baltimore’s Ocean Traffic 

Battrmore, Mp.—It is reported that 
the General Steamship Corporation has 
selected Baltimore as one of the Atlantic 
ports in its new intercoastal service, and 
that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is 
also studying the situation with a view to 
placing some of its own tonnage in the 
service. Five representatives of this port 
have gone to the West and Northwest to 
enlighten the shippers in those sections of 
the advantages of Baltimore as an outlet 
to the sea. The delegation will visit nine 
cities in two weeks, namely, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toledo, Erie and Buffalo. 





Canadian Ocean Bookings Smaller 

Toronto, Ont.—Shipping companies 
report some bookings of space for flour, 
but the volume is small, compared with 
a few weeks ago, when exporting busi- 
ness was at its height. Quotations, Dec. 
12: London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glas- 
gow 20c per 100 lbs; Belfast, Dublin, 
Leith, Newcastle, Hull, Avonmouth 21c; 
Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg 20c,—December- 
January shipment. 


Montreal Has Record Year 

Toronto, Ont.—The port of Montreal 
has had a record season in the handling 
of grain. The total amount shipped this 
year was 328,830,905 bus, against 324,- 
299,087 in 1924, 

The first ship from the Atlantic ocean 
service to enter the lately improved har- 
bor at Owen Sound on Georgian Bay 
came into port on Dec. 9. Owen Sound 
has lately built a terminal grain elevator, 
and is reviving its old-time importance as 
a Great Lakes port. 

Heavy shipments of grain marked the 
official closing of navigation at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. Stocks remaining 
in store there were reduced to low figures. 

The closing rate of freight on grain 
from the head of Lake Superior was 7c 
bu, for shipment on or before Dec. 12. 


May Establish Galveston-London Route 

GALVESTON, Texas. — The Lallier 
Steamship Co. reports that it has dis- 
patched the first steamship of the season 
direct from Galveston to London, and 
that it will establish a regular service 
by that route if it is found to pay. That 








an intercoastal service between Galves- 
ton and southern Pacific ports may be 
established soon by the General Steam- 
ship Corporation is announced by the 
Texas Transport & Terminal Co., the 
corporation’s agent here. 


New Baltimore-Halifax Steamship Service 

Battimore, Mpv.—Megee Bros., Ltd., 
announce a new freight service between 
this port and Halifax, beginning with the 
departure of the steamship Facto, Dec. 
28, from pier D, Port Richmond. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, Dec. 15, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
c From ‘ 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 oeee 

Bergen ...... 27.00 © esce S108 

Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 coos 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Wrtatel cccces 24.00 .... «+e. 24.00 ecece 


Cardiff ...... 24.00 ...6 ceoe 34.00 cose 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cork ..ccceee 2 ++++ 21.00 21.00 eeee 





Danzig .. coe coos 80.00 

Dublin - 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 32.00 .... 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.08 seoe cess cece TTT 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eoee 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 aeee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.90 30.00 30.00 
i ee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eves 
EOTER cccccece 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cobs 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... cece 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 esses 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 1... «sees ceoe cece 
Newcastle ... 21.00 .... sees coos eses 
Gee cocecces 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireeus ...... 32.50 


Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 25.00 


Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... SO.08 ices see eee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 29.00 29.00 
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Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 25.—As the weath- 
er is much colder, it is hoped there may 
be a revival in oatmeal. Buyers are fair- 
ly well stocked, and therefore able to 
meet any sudden demand. American and 
Canadian prices are too high at 38s per 
280 lbs for rolled oats and 36s 9d for 
oatmeal. It is understood that occasional 
carloads from small Canadian mills are 
bought, but at prices much below the 
above quotations. 


Betrast, IreEtanp, Nov. 23.—Oatmeal 
is very firm for shipment, but it is im- 
possible to get mills’ prices in the Irish 
market at present. Stocks of rolled oats 
are not heavy, and most of the arrivals 
are going into consumption. Importers 
offer Canadian rolled oats at 37s per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, and 
medium cut oatmeal at 36s. There is 
plenty of the latter on spot for all re- 
quirements. Demand is mostly for the 
rolled variety. 

Toronto.—Mills report the situation a 
little easier. Car lots are offering more 
freely, and there is a lessened movement 
for export. Prices are fairly steady at 
former levels. Quotations, Dec. 12: 
rolled oats $6.65@6.70 bbl, in 90-lb jutes; 
oatmeal, in 98’s, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats; jobbers get a discount of 40c bbl. 

Wiynirec.—Millers of rolled oats and 
oatmeal report a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of domestic business on hand, and 
a steady export trade. Prices have 
made no further change. Quotations, 
Dec. 12: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.80 
@2.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is firmly held, with 
a good demand for rolled on Dec. 12 at 
$2.75, and cut and ground at $3.02, all 
in 90-Ib sacks. 

PuiapetPH1a.—The demand for oat- 
meal is slow and the market is easier, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 12, $3@3.20 per 90-lb sack 
for ground. 








In India wheat is usually grown on 
small farms of 15 to 100 acres, although 
in the Punjab and the United Provinces 
there are large estates capable of produc- 
ing as much as 35,000 bus. 
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Cuicaco.—There is not much activity 
in buckwheat flour. New business con- 
sists mainly of small lots out of ware- 
house for pressing requirements. White 
buckwheat flour was quoted, Dec. 12, at 
$3.40 per 100 Ibs. 


Mitwavxkee.—The buckwheat marl +t 
is largely nominal, in view of small 
ferings and narrow demand. Coun/ry 
mills are buying rather freely of lo: «| 
growers, there being a good call ‘vr 
flour in most markets. Several mills in 
the state have been encouraged to }) v- 
duce buckwheat flour by the inter. s| 
which the trade manifests in the unu w- 
ally high quality of the Wisconsin gr. in 
this season. Nominal quotations, I) 
12, per 100 lbs: silver hull, $1.70@1 
Japanese, $1.85@1.90. 


PuivavetPpnia.—There is very little ‘\0- 
ing in buckwheat flour, and the mar'\ct 
is largely nominal. Quotations, Dec. '2, 
$3.75@4 per 98-lb sack. 

Burrato.—Inquiry is good, and tl. re 
would be no difficulty in effecting s 
at easier figures. The only offerings \ 
held at $1.95 per 100 lbs, Buffalo, on Ive. 
12, and at that figure there was noth ig 
doing. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is offering n 
freely, and prices are steady. On | 
12 good quality was selling at 75@ 
bu, track, country points, according ‘0 
freights. 


BETTER TRADE OUTLOOK 
FORESEEN IN CUB \ 


Havana, Cusa.—Toward the close | 
the year, with stocks of sugar down » 
approximately 300,000 tons, the out: 
in Cuba is more hopeful. Sugar refin 
in the United States are practically 
of stocks, and with the recent increa 
demand: have been forced to enter 
market this week, with the result t 
crude sugar has reached 2c lb. It 
believed that holdings in Cuba will be 
duced to 150,000 tons before any n 
sugar is available this year, and at 
struggling through one of the worst ye 
in history, due to the low price at whi} 
she has had to produce sugar, Cuba 
looking more hopefully toward 1926. |t 
the price for next year’s crop can ¢ 
raised to 3c, business in general will 
doubtedly improve. 


MAY AFFECT AMERICANS IN CUBA 


The president of the labor union ca 
on the secretary of the interior yester 
to inform him that the workmen in | 
vana would shortly hold a manifesta! 
in favor of the passage of the Lom) 
75 per cent labor law by the senate. 

The Lombard bill provides that 75 | 
cent of all the employees of Cuban fir 
shall be Cuban citizens, and that 75 | 
cent of the payrolls shall be paid 
Cuban employees. This bill has pass 
the house of representatives, and 
pending the action of the senate. It 
said that, although the bill exem; 
workers in cane fields and similar lal« 
its passage would mean loss of emplo 
ment to some 500,000 Spaniards at pri 
ent engaged in various industries in t! 
island. 

No estimate has been made of t! 
probable effect upon American labo 
but the number who are employed 
business offices is undoubtedly great. 





NOTES 

A Cuban exposition, similar to th 

held recently in New York, is planned f: 
Philadelphia in 1926. 


The state department announces th 
a new service of six steamers will soo 
be inaugurated by the James Pyfair C: 
between Canada and Cuba. Sailings wi 
be direct from St. John to Havana. 


An agreement has been signed by t! 
United States and Cuban postal author 
ties whereby the restriction that articl« 
sent by parcel post might not weigh mor 
than 4 lbs 6 oz will be removed. Parce! 
up to 11 Ibs will be permissible, with ef 
fect from Jan. 1. This will mean tha 
American mills will in future be able t 
let their Cuban agents have much mor 
generous samples of flour. 

Mavrice D. Kenton. 
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ORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 
it applies to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and com- 
merce are being published serially in these columns. This volume, which has 


been in process of comp 


ilation for several years, will be an important contri- 


bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Miller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


within a few months. 


When Trademarks are Infringed 


A trademark will be held to infringe 
another if the two bear a resemblance 
sufficiently close to tend to deceive ordi- 
nary purchasers, using ordinary caution. 
(United States circuit court of appeals, 
eighth circuit; Williams vs. Ansehl, 267 
Fed. 9.) 

In Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Eney 
Shortening Co., 267 Fed. 344, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of appeals holds 
that the word “Esco” infringed “Crisco,” 
as applied to a lard substitute. Reply- 
ing to a suggestion that the user of the 
former name adopted it, using the initial 
letters of its name, the court holds that 
“the trademark statute takes no account 
of the origin of a mark. The question 
is: Would its use be likely to result in 
confusion? If so, it is unregisterable.” 


* * 


Use of the name “Cressota” as a flour 
brand was held to infringe the name 
“Ceresota,” by the United States circuit 
court for the eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, in a suit brought by that com- 
pany against Mauser & Cressman (162 
Fed. 1004), although the infringing name 
was claimed by defendants to have been 
derived from the combination of the first 
syllable of Mr. Cressman’s name with the 
suffix, “ota,” asserted to be indicative of 
wheat states, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. The court held that the forma- 
tion of the word “Ceresota” from 
“Ceres,” the goddess of grain, and the 
suffix “ota” constituted a valid trade- 
mark, to the exclusive use of which the 
owners were entitled. 

That name was, also, protected against 
use of “Certosa” to designate a compet- 
ing brand, in Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. vs. William Callam & Son, 
177 Fed. 786. In that case it appeared 
that the word “Ceresota” was adopted 
by plaintiff in 1891 as a trademark for 
flour made from spring wheat, and was 
registered as a trademark in 1905. De- 
fendants were denied permission to regis- 
ter the name “Certosa,” to designate 
their product but nevertheless they used 
the word in competition with “Ceresota.” 
On these facts the United States circuit 
court for the eastern district of Michi- 
gan decided that there was an infringe- 
ment of plaintiff’s trademark. 

+. * 

In Pillsbury vs. Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., 64 Fed. 841, a brand 
including the words “L. F. Pillsbury’s 
XXXX Best Patent Minnesota,” in a 
circle formed by three dotted lines, with 
the name “L. F. Pillsbury’s” printed 
vertically on_ each side of the circle, and 
the words “L. F. Pillsbury’s Best” at 
the bottom, was held to infringe a pre- 
viously used brand consisting of the 
words “Pillsbury’s Best XXXX Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,” in a circle formed by two 
dotted lines, with the name “Pillsbury’s” 
printed vertically at each side, and the 
words “Pillsbury’s Best” at the bottom. 

The court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia affirmed a ruling of the 
commissioner of patents that the trade- 
mark “Premium” so closely resembles a 
previously registered mark, “Premier,” 
for the same kind of goods, as not to be 
entitled to registration. The resemblance 
in sound and meaning is held to be so 
close as naturally to tend to confusion 
in the trade. (Getz Brothers & Co. vs. 
Alaska Packers’ Association, 258 Fed. 
526.) But in other litigation between 
the same parties (p. 527) it is decided 
that use and registration of different 
kinds of flags as trademarks does not 


preclude a competitor from registering 
the trademark “Our Flag.” 
* * 

Another important decision affecting 
the right of a manufacturer of flour to 
enjoin a competitor from adopting a 
similar trademark was handed down by 
the court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia. (Aunt Jemima Mills Co. vs. 
Blair Milling Co., 270 Fed. 1021.) 

Appellant company, a Delaware cor- 
poration, with its place of business at 
St. Joseph, Mo., filed its opposition to 
the registration of a trademark by ap- 
pellee company, a Kansas corporation, 
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urged that the goods would be distin- 
guished as ‘Sambo’ and ‘Aunt Jemima’s’ 
brands, but we doubt this conclusion. 
The Aunt Jemima flour has become so 
widely known that a glance at the pic- 
ture would satisfy the average pur- 
chaser. In other words, while the goods 
are known by the name, the picture is 
the distinguishing feature by which the 
goods are visually identified. 

“In determining the question of pos- 
sible confusion and resulting damage, it 
is proper to consider the manner in 
which appellee’s mark may be used. Car- 
tons were produced at bar as exhibits, 
on which the lower part of the figure of 
the Negro cook was so covered with 
printed matter that to the casual ob- 
server only the shoulders and head were 
plainly visible. Should registration be 
granted, the printed matter could be 
extended until only a bust picture re- 
mained, and nothing would prevent the 
registrant from using whatever coloring 
it desired in setting forth the mark, so 
long as the style of dress and the features 
of the Negro were retained. 

“We think our opinion in the case of 
Wayne County Preserving Co. vs. Burt 
Olney Canning Co., 32 App. D. C. 279, is 
controlling here. There, as here, the 
marks were used on the same kind of 
goods. There, as here, the parties were 
located in neighboring towns, and there, 
as here, one was a bust picture and the 
other a full-length figure. The mark of 
the appellant company in that case con- 
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doing business at Atchison, Kansas, 23 
miles from St. Joseph. 

Appellant’s device is the well-known 
“Aunt Jemima” trademark for self-ris- 
ing buckwheat flour. It consists of. the 
words “Aunt Jemima’s,” having under- 
neath the bust picture of a full-faced, 
smiling Negress, with a handkerchief 
wrapped about her head and shoulders. 
This mark has been used by appellant 
company and its predecessor in business 
at St. Joseph, Mo., on pancake flour 
since 1889, and on buckwheat flour since 
1904. 

Appellee’s mark consists of the word 
“Sambo,” having underneath the repre- 
sentation of a full-faced, clean-shaven, 
smiling Negro, having a white cap on 
his head and wearing a long apron, bear- 
ing in one hand a plate of smoking 
cakes, and in the other a cake turner. 
This mark has been used by appellee 
company at Atchison, Kansas, on pan- 
cake flour since 1913, and on pancake 
buckwheat flour since Aug. 7, 1916. 

The opposition to registration was 
based upon the similarity of the marks 
and the likelihood of confusion in trade, 
when the marks are applied to goods of 
the same descriptive properties. From 
an order dismissing the notice of oppo- 
sition, an appeal was taken. Reversing 
the ruling of the commissioner of pat- 
ents, the court of appeals says: 

“The goods on which the marks are 
used are the same, and we think the 
marks are deceptively similar. It is 





sisted of a bust portrait of General 
Wayne in colonial military uniform, 
while the mark of appellee company con- 
sisted of a full-length figure of a co- 
lonial military officer designated by the 
words ‘Col. Willett.’ . 

“So here the adoption of the mark 
before us by appellee company, situated 
only 23 miles from where appellant com- 
pany has for years been manufacturing 
and widely distributing its goods bearing 
the Aunt Jemima mark, will admit of 
but one inference—that of gaining ad- 
vantage from the wide reputation estab- 
lished by appellant in the goods bearing 
its mark. While the case is a close one, 
the court will adhere to its rule, and re- 
solve the doubt in favor of the opposer. 

“As was said by Mr. Chief Justice 
Smyth, in William Waltke & Co. vs. Geo. 
H. Schafer & Co., 263 Fed. 650, 49 App. 
D. C. 254: “The case is not free from dif- 
ficulty, but where there is doubt the 
courts resolve it against the newcomer. 

. . The reason for this is, as has been 
said by this court more than once, that 
the field from which a person may select 
a trademark is practically unlimited, and 
hence there is no excuse for his imping- 
ing upon, or even closely approaching, 
the mark of his business rival. . . . 
Where he does so he is open to the sus- 
picion that his purpose is to appropriate 
to himself some of the good-will of his 
competitor.’ ” 

* * 


The opinion of the court of appeals of 
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the District of Columbia in the case of 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. vs. Kirkland Dis- 
tributing Co., 48 App. D. C. 248, is as 
follows: 

“Appellant, the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., opposes the registration by appellee, 
the Kirkland Distributing Co., of the 
trademark, for use on self-rising flour, 
consisting of the bust of a Negro hold- 
ing a piece of watermelon under the 
chin, surmounted by the words ‘Good 
Enuf.” The opposition is based upon a 
registered mark for use on pancake 
flour, consisting of the bust picture of 
a Negro woman with a red bandanna 
handkerchief around her neck, surmount- 
ed by the words ‘Aunt Jemima.’ From 
a decision dismissing the opposition, the 
case comes here on appeal. 

“It is substantially conceded that the 
goods upon which the respective marks 
are used are of the same descriptive 
properties. The concession obviates the 
necessity of an express holding to the 
same effect. The only question left is 
whether the marks are so similar as to 
be likely to create confusion in trade. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more 
flagrant violation of the statute than the 
one here presented. The red core of the 
watermelon with its seed spots, held un- 
der the chin of the Negro, is a good re- 
production of the red bandanna with its 
spots, tied around the neck of the Ne- 
gress. A mere glance at the marks is 
convincing. No evidence of confusion is 
necessary, nor can. any amount of fine- 
spun discrimination withdraw the case 
from the direct operation of the statute. 
The opposition should have been sus- 
tained.” 

* * 

The opinion filed by the United States 
circuit court of appeals, sixth circuit, in 
the case of M. C. Peters Milling Co. vs. 
International Sugar Feed No. 2 Co., 262 
Fed. 336, adds another interesting ju- 
dicial determination concerning monop- 
oly of flour and feed brands. 

The decision affirms a decree of the 
United States district court for the west- 
ern district of Tennessee in favor of de- 
fendant, exonerating that company of a 
charge of trademark infringement and 
unfair competition. 

The litigation arose on a claimed simi- 
larity of trademarks used by the re- 
spective companies in the sale of stock 
feed. The characteristic feature of plain- 
tiff’s trademark is two concentric circles, 
within the innermost of which is the pic- 
ture of a horse and rider. Defendant's 
trademark consists of two concentric cir- 
cles, also, within which is another circle, 
of saw-tooth outline. These circles are 
within a rectangular field surrounded by 
heavy lines, also in saw-tooth form. Out- 
side this border, around the rectangular 
field, and a part of it, are straight lines 
touching the saw-tooth points. Within 
the inner circle is the picture of a horse. 

“It further appears from the evi- 
dence,” says the circuit court of appeals, 
“that prior to registration of plaintiff’s 
trademark practically all of its distin- 
guishing features, except the rider, were 
in general use, in some form or other, by 
the manufacturers of horse feed. It also 
further appears that it is and was the 
custom in general use by all manufac- 
turers of stock feed to print or stamp on 
the bags containing the same the picture 
of the head or whole of the animal for 
which the feed is specifically intended. 
While this is conceded by the appellant 
[plaintiff], the claim is made in its be- 
half that the brands and trademarks of 
this character weré applied only to what 
is known to the trade as ‘dry feed, and 
that it was the first manufacturer to 
use such mark or brand in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of a mix- 
ture of grain, alfalfa, and molasses, 
known to the trade as ‘sweet feed’; that 
‘dry’ and ‘sweet’ feeds are entirely dif- 
ferent products; and that for this reason 
it is entitled to the exclusive use of the 
concentric circles, and the picture of a 
horse within the inner one, in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of, ‘sweet 
feeds.’ 

“This question is discussed and decided 
in the case of W. A. Gaines & Co. vs. 
Rock Springs Distilling Co., 226 Fed. 
531, 537, . . and in that connection 
Judge Denison, speaking for the court, 
said: 

“*Whatever the extended classifica- 
tions and subclassifications of the Patent 
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Office practice may contemplate, neither 
the common law nor the registration 
statute can intend such confusion as 
must result from recognizing the same 
trademark as belonging to different peo- 
ple for different kinds of the same arti- 
cle.’ ” 

The circuit court of appeals holds that 
it necessarily follows that, where it has 
been the common custom of the manu- 
facturers of horse feed to print or stamp 
the picture of a horse on the bags con- 
taining the same, the plaintiff could not 
acquire any prior right to the use of such 
picture by reason of the fact that it was 
the first to use the same on the feed con- 
taining an additional ingredient, “for, 
after all, it is still horse feed, although 
differing in this respect as to its com- 
ponent parts.” 

“In determining whether the brand 
used by the defendant is an infringe- 
ment of plaintiff's trademark,” continues 
the opinion, “this court is not disposed 
to consider or apply any nice, technical 
distinctions such as an artist’s eye would 
readily perceive, but rather only such 
marked differences as would be readily 
apparent to the ordinary purchaser of 
horse feeds. The doctrine is fairly stated 
by Mr. Nims, in his work on ‘Unfair 
Competition and Trade-Marks’ (2d Ed.), 
p. 583, in this language: nee 

“‘Such a similarity as will deceive is 
that likeness which renders the average 
buyer unable to distinguish the defend- 
ant’s name or mark from the memory of 
plaintiff's name which he carries in his 
mind, not so much as will enable him to 
know them apart when the two are put 
side by side before him.’ : 

“Applying this principle to the facts in 
this case, it is apparent that the defend- 
ant’s trademark is so unlike the trade- 
mark of the plaintiff that the average 
buyer may easily distinguish between the 


two.” 
* * 


An illustrative decision was handed 
down by the court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia in the case of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. vs. J. B. Carr Biscuit 
Co. (3 Fed., 3d Series, 87). The court 
upheld the National Biscuit Co.’s op- 
position to the registration of the name 
“Eta” for crackers, on the ground that 
that name too closely resembles “Unee- 
da,” owned by the first-named company. 

See, also, section 471. 

REFILLING COMPETITOR'S BAGS 

In enjoining use of secondhand bags 
bearing the label of the Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, by defendants, 
Illinois manufacturers of flour, the Illi- 
nois appellate court, in a case brought 
by that company (72 Ill. App. 70), de- 
cided that the motives of defendants 
were immaterial; that it need not ap- 
pear that there was fraudulent intent 
to dispose of their flour as that manu- 
factured by complainant, the tendency 
to mislead the public being the control- 
ling element. In this case the defense 
was that defendants’ principal customers 
were bakers, with whom contracts were 
frequently made requiring the bakers to 
furnish the bags, and that among those 
furnished and purchased from_ bakers 
were bags bearing plaintiff's brands. The 
defense was rejected by the court on 
the ground that it did not appear that 
bakers were defendants’ only customers 
and that, even if they were, the bakers 
might expose the flour in the sacks for 
resale, and thus deceive the public. 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR INFRINGEMENT 


As to the measure’of damages recov- 
erable for infringement of a trademark, 
the Utah supreme court, in Holley Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Salt Lake & Jordan Mill & 
Elevator Co., 197 Pac. 731, adopted the 
rule followed by other courts—that on 
infringement of a trademark being 
established the aggrieved party is en- 
titled to an accounting for the net profits 
made by the infringer in invading the 
other party’s rights, where the latter has 
not unreasonably delayed suing for such 
accounting. 

Fixing a time as of which accounting 
should begin and a basis for computing 
defendant’s damages, the court declares: 

“Assuming . . . that the plaintiff was 
justified in believing that the defendant 
made no objection to plaintiff’s use of 
the trademark immediately after the sale 
of the sacks aforesaid, yet when the de- 
fendant came into court and set forth 





the facts respecting its title, and claimed 
its legal rights, the plaintiff no longer 
had any reasonable ground upon which 
to base its claim of ownership and right 
to the use of the trademark in connec- 
tion with its milling plant. . . . From 
that time on, therefore, in contemplation 
of law, the plaintiff must be held to 
have used the trademark without author- 
ity and without right, and hence it 
should be required to account to the 
defendant for the profits it realized from 
the sale of flour under the White Fawn 
brand. 

“The defendant, however, claims that 
it sold its White Fawn flour at a net 
profit of 25c bbl, and therefore it should 
be awarded the profit it received from 
sales made by it. The authorities, how- 
ever, all lay down the rule that the meas- 
ure of damages is the net profits which 
the infringer of the trademark received 
from all sales made by him, and that is 
the rule which, in our judgment, should 
prevail in this case.” 

The court allowed damages from the 
date that defendant filed its counterclaim 
to the date of judgment enjoining plain- 
tiff from making further use of the 
brand, adding: 

“We remark that we do not wish to be 
understood as holding that in all cases 
where there is delay in asserting the 
right to the exclusive use of a trademark 
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the owner can recover damages only 
from the time the right is asserted in 
court. There may be cases of reasonable 
delay where the circumstances in no 
way countenance the use of the trade- 
mark by the infringer and where the 
right to an accounting will relate back 
to the very inception of the use of the 
trademark if wrongful. The measure of 
damages in the case at bar is based on 
what we conceive to be the overwhelm- 
ing weight of authority in cases of this 
character where there is some doubt re- 
specting the use of the trademark be- 
fore the right is asserted in the courts.” 
* 


Damages awarded for infringement of 
a trademark will be limited to those sus- 
tained by claimant since the commence- 
ment of suit therefor, where it appears 
that there was no willful infringement 
and that defendant believed, in good 
faith, that he was within his rights. 
(Pease vs. Scott County Milling Co., 5 
Fed. [2d] 524, decided by the United 
States district court, eastern district of 
Missouri.) 





The Purity Baking Co. is the new 
name under which the Grimmer Bakery, 
La Fayette, La., will be operated. H. C. 
Holton, Monroe, La., who recently bought 
the Grimmer plant from Charles F. Grim- 
mer, will be in charge. 
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l By Ethel Romig Fuller J 
¥ ce OME ye, come ye, come ye,” the silver fanfares call, 1z 
| (2 And through the studded great doors of the I 
NS banquet hall, uy, 
‘ With ebullient greetings and lusty laughter, ~ 
{ Troop lords and their ladies, and following after I 
¥, The bell-hung jester—gala day quips z 
| Falling like comfits from his lips. I 
¥ Without is wind and drifting snow; F3 
| Within to the crimsoning Yule log glow, I 
N The guests of the castle with one accord y 
x Gather about the laden board, = 
{ Where to the ever increasing din, I 
= The huge boar’s head is carried in = 
| With a great to-do, and a merrie clatter, I 
¥ Cross-surmounted, on a gold platter, 
| Wreathed about with holly and bay, 
N Mistletoe and rosemary; 
tf Each cruel tusk apple-empaled, 
{ While the jolly banqueters are regaled 
= With the goodly viands lavishly spread 


“Wassail! 
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On the oaken board—fair white bread, 
(Holy Day loaves of wheaten flour 

Fresh from the ovens that very hour,) 
Roast suckling pigs, the fattest goose 

Which the country could produce, 

Bake meats, and steaks, and raisin-stuffed peacocks ; 
And oh, how the jester capers and mocks 
As the plum porridge in its tureen 

Is quickly dished up and eaten clean; 
And, oh, how the candle flames rise and fall 
To the gusts of mirth which sweep the hall! 
How the rafters shake to the mighty shout 
As the wassail bowl is passed about! 
Wassail!” gay voices cry, 

And the hot spiced ale is lifted high. 
Wassail! Wassail! the echoes ring, 

And the mummers come to dance and sing, 
And the Lord of Misrule descends from his throne, 
(At Christmas, the lowliest menial grown,) 
To join in the fun and merriment, 

Till the glorious Noel night is spent, 

Till the candles in their sconces die, 

And morning dawns in the wintry sky, 
And Christmas Day is but a thing 

Held close to the heart for remembering. 
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Braila As a Milling 
Center 


(Continued from page 1062.) 


takes advantage of this, having access 
from above as well as from below. 

The Zimbrul works are the only instal- 
lation for which it is possible to park 
the cars from the local grain market at 
the upper town level and to fill the ele 
vator cells by directly emptying the bags 
into them. Of the great mills but two 
have access by rail; one being up in 
town, the Moara Romaneasca. Only one 
is in port, the Moara Violattos, siding 
the steep shore, so that access from #}..\e 
could easily have been provided. | 
ever, it has not been Fan The ve: 
Valerians & Lychiardopoulos Mill is jy, 
an eyen worse position, being neit! 
town nor fully in port, but about 
middle of the incline. 

Before the war many different grades 
of flour were produced, ranging from 
mark No. 000 and No. 0 through Ns. 4 
to No. 8 and No. 8a. Today condi! ons 
have entirely changed inasmuch as hie 
government prescribes that a bri n 
bread flour of at least 22 per cent sha! 
produced by all the mills. Accordin 
such a flour, called No. 2 grade, is equi 
lent to the pre-war marks Nos. 6 :::\:! 
Besides this, only two other qualiti, 
ground, pastry flour, a 16 per cent pro 
uct, and No. 1 grade, a 40 per cent p: 
uct. These correspond to the pre 
marks No. 4 and No. 5, respectively. 

The price of No. 2 grade flour is | 
scribed by the government, being 7 
per kg. No. 1 grade flour is quoted 
about 11 lei per kg, and pastry {i 
at 13.50@14 lei. At the exchange r 
of 180 lei to the United States do! 
these prices are equivalent to about 
3c and 4c, respectively, per lb. To | 
has to be added an export duty of 5s ° 
payable in English currency. Such a 
is rather high, but has purposely |! 
fixed in order to discourage the ex; 
of flour. Up to Jan. 1, 1924, its expo 
tion was prohibited, and since then 
export duty has been introduced. 

Nevertheless there was some ex). "| 
during 1923. The government had 
tracted with Switzerland to furnish 
000 tons flour. After the first 1,000 


tons had been taken over the Swiss, for 
some reason, refused the remainder. The 
government resold 10,000 tons to other 


European countries, and authorize: thc 
export of the balance of 10,000 to \ 
market being readily found in Greec: 
population of which had been incr 
by over 1,000,000 refugees from 
Minor. 

Of course the millers complaine 
the difficulty to sell as long as export 
prohibited. Without doubt the milli 
capacity of the country is adjusted to tl 
export of flour. For instance, the mills o 
Braila are capable of a daily output o 
700 tons, whereas the local consumptic 
is but 40 tons. But it may not be unwis 
for the government to adopt some r 
strictive measures. The millers then 
selves are guilty of not complying in a’! 
cases with the government regulations «s 
to the production of second class flour f:1r 
the population. In the rural districts 
corn meal pap takes, in many instanc:s, 
the place of bread, but in the towns 
bread is the primary food of the popu a- 
tion. The golden days of abundance : re 
gone, but no one should despair of hop’ 1g 
to see better times in the future. 





FRENCH FLOUR LAWS CHANGED 


The French government recently  ¢- 
cided to withdraw the regulation mak 1g 
it compulsory to mix 4 per cent of ye 
with all wheat which was made into flo -r. 
Millers, however, may still do this \ I- 
untarily, although no mixing may ti <e 
place after the flour has left the mill, a 1d 
the sacks containing the flour must b: 'r 
a statement showing the amount of :e 
mixed. 

In making this recommendation, | 1¢ 
French ministry of agriculture said t! t 
it thought that the present state of | 1¢ 
crops both in France and in her colon es 
justified the step, and that while it 
thought it necessary still to retain ‘he 
regulation requiring the full extract on 
of flour from the wheat, it hoped that in 
time the country would be able to return 
to the pre-war régime. 
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A Negro maid came into the bank with 
a check from the lady for whom she 
worked for her monthly wages. As she 
could not write, she always made her 
mark on the check, the usual “X.” But 
on this occasion she made a circle. 

“What’s the matter, Linda?” the man 
in the cage asked. “Why don’t you make 
a cross, as usual?” 

“Why,” Linda explained, “Ah done got 
married yesterday and changed mah 
name.”—West Coast Lwmberman. 

ge 

“Waiter, this beer is muddy.” 

“Oh, madam, you are mistaken! The 
glass is dirty."—Le Ruy Blas (Paris). 

> 


Sunday School Teacher: “Johnny, who 
was Aaron?” 

Johnny: “The first man in the tele- 
phone book.”—Life. 
* * 
cusToM 

The wee Scots lad was in the habit of 
entering the village baker’s shop and ask- 
ing the proprietress there to give him 





two ha’pennies for a penny. This con- 
tinual request so irritated the lady be- 
hind the counter that one day, losing her 
temper, she scolded him and told him not 
to return. The young Highlander read- 
justed his bonnet on his head and said 
gravely: 

“Michty! It’s a wunner tae me how 
ye keep yer customers.”—-London Morn- 
ing Post. 

* * 

Fare (to driver of senile taxi): “Make 
a very good hearse, that taxi of yours.” 

Driver: “’Appy to take you at any 
time, sir.”—Punch. 

* * 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. is 
giving its employees a $3,000,000 raise in 
salary, which constitutes a small portion 
of the revenue derived from the word 
“stop.” 

7 * 
HER HERITAGE 

Uncle Henry had died suddenly, and 
a distant relative was offering her con- 
dolences to the widow. Finally the wom- 
an got to the point where she felt she 
could ask a burning question. 

“And what did poor Henry leave?” she 
inquired sweetly. 

“Leave?” snorted the widow. “He left 
the chicken house only half painted, just 
as I told him he’d do.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* # 

A storekeeper had for some time dis- 
played in his window a card inscribed 
“Fishing Tickle.” 

A customer drew the proprietor’s at- 
tention to the spelling. 

“Hasn’t any one told you of it before?” 
he asked. 

“Hundreds,” replied the dealer, “but 
whenever they drop in to tell me, they al- 
ways spend something.”—Contributed. 








When Jesse James Bought Flour and Feed 
By Harvey E. Yantis 


The days following the close of the 
Civil War were epic the country over, but 
particularly in the Middle West. There 
roamed those mighty desperadoes, Frank 
and Jesse James, and the Youngers. Of 
the latter, there were three brothers. 
They had been associated with the James 
boys under Quantrell, in the latter’s guer- 
rilla warfare along the Kansas-Missouri 
border, and, with some other adventurous 
scoundrels, formed the robber band that 
seems destined to live in romantic history 
as Robin Hood has lived. 

In the course of a few years, fiction 
is woven into the life of every man of 
famed daring to such an extent that there 
is difficulty in distinguishing his true 
character, but so many stories are told by 
old Missourians about the good, as well 
as the bad, deeds executed by Jesse 


James, that some of them must have root. 


in fact. The outlaw and bandit had a 
certain vagrant honesty that was impul- 
sive and generous. One of the best au- 
thenticated of these tales has to do with 
Jesse James and Isaac T. Rhea, a flour 
and feed distributor who was prominent 
in the old South. 

The incident occurred after the rout 
of the James-Younger combination by a 
Minnesota posse. A series of successful 
and spectacular bank and train robberies 
in Missouri had made the woods of their 
home state uncomfortable for them, and 
the gang rode many rough miles to 
Northfield, Minn., where they attempted 
a surprise attack on the bank. 

Local citizens gave battle, and organ- 
ized a rather large force to pursue the 
robbers. The latter were not familiar 
with the northern timberland. They were 
further handicapped by wounds. One of 
the Youngers was in a very bad way, and 
made the flight extremely precarious for 
the entire party. At last, according to 
the best reports, Jesse James insisted 
that the crippled man be killed for the 
Safety of all. When his demand was re- 
fused, Jesse and Frank James left the 
Youngers and continued alone toward 
their native Missouri. 

Youngers were all either killed or 
captured by their pursuers, but the James 
bers esca) “hae of their comrades 

empora: troyed their powers, 
either of offense or defense, however. 
The brothers were forced to go into re- 


tirement for about three years in a coun- 
try where they were not known by sight. 

Nashville, Tenn., was chosen as their 
haven of refuge. The two separated on 
the way south. Jesse rented a large farm 
on the outskirts of that city, and was 
above the suspicions of his neighbors. 
He was still a young man, and had none 
of the appearance commonly attributed 
to fugitives. He wore a full set of whisk- 
ers of a dark brown color, cut rather 
short. He had snappy blue eyes. His 
face was roundish, with a sort of stubby 
nose. He was not a large man, but of 
medium height and weight. He dressed 
well and was a fairly good-looking fel- 
low, and good-natured enough except 
when excited, when he displayed a hot 
temper. 

Jesse James assumed the name of J. 
D. Howard. Frank James, arriving in 
the community shortly afterward, went 


under the pseudonym of B. J. Woodson, 
and started a teaming and hauling busi- 
ness. He was a tall man, a few years 


older than his brother. He also had blue 
eyes, but his face was of the angular 
type, and in build he was rather thin. 
He wore a beard of the sideburn cut, 
with smooth chin. His sideburns and 
mustache were of a sandy color, as was 
his hair. There was absolutely no point 
of resemblance in the physical makeup of 
Howard and W n. 

Both of the men became customers of 
the establishment of Isaac T. Rhea, buy- 
ing flour to provision their men and feed 
for their horses and cattle. It was nat- 
ural that they would eventually meet. 
One day Howard was talking to Mr. 
Rhea at the latter’s desk when Woodson 
walked in. Mr. Rhea introduced them. 
It was the first time they had seen each 
other since their separation in Missouri, 
but they were excellent actors. 

The brothers shook hands, said they 
were glad to meet each other, and uttered 
further formal remarks common to such 
an occasion. One of them said to looked 
like it might rain before night. 

Neither of the men gave the slightest 
indication of ever having seen or heard 
of the other. Woodson asked Howard 
what business he was in, and Howard re- 
plied that he was farming and raising 


_ cattle on a small scale. They stood chat- 


ting of crops, business and politics with 
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Mr. Rhea until the latter was forced to 
leave them for another customer. Then, 
it was afterward recalled, the men gradu- 
ally worked themselves around behind a 
stack of flour barrels and talked for over 
an hour. 

From that time, Woodson and Howard 
met often at the office of Mr. Rhea, or 
at the warehouse of his firm. Evidently 
their return to banditry was planned over 
flour barrels and sacks of bran and shorts. 

Jesse James, always a lover of fine 
horses, purchased some racing stock for 
his farm, and built a crude track on 
which they were run. He associated with 
some gamblers of notorious reputation, 
who were also interested in horse racing. 
Because of this, and his poker playing 
proclivities, James, or Howard, fell un- 
der the suspicion of a representative of 
the Rhea firm, despite the fact that he 
was strictly honorable in all of his gam- 
bling, and insisted on honesty among 
those with whom he gambled. The flour 
and feed salesman, however, advised Mr. 
Rhea not to allow “that man Howard” 
much credit. 

Mr. Rhea would not restrict the ac- 
count, but he was not altogether at ease 
concerning it. Several months later, 
Howard gave up his farm, and announced 
his intention of leaving that section. As 
history proved, he was going back to Mis- 
souri to resume his depredations against 
the law. 

On the verge of this return to banditry, 
Howard met Mr. Rhea on the street. 

“Mr. Rhea,” he said, “I owe you $265, 
and I’m a little hard up just now, but 
you are about the only man around here 
who has treated me like a gentleman, and 
I made up my mind some time ago that 
I’d pay you every cent I owe, even if I 
had to go out and work on the streets 
at a dollar a day.” 

Thereupon Mr. Howard, a peaceful 
farmer, extracted $265 from his wallet 
to pay an honest debt for flour and feed 
received, handed the money to Mr. Rhea, 
and walked away smiling; but Jesse 
James, a savage bandit, stalked forth up- 
on the highways to recoup by robbery 
many times $265. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








AN AID TO 
FLOUR SALESMEN 


A reliable source of trade informa- 
tion to buyers is always an aid to 
salesmen. Our plan is being en- 
thusiastically used by numbers of 
the most progressive flour men. It 
lessens sales resistance. 
Let us explain it to you. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET- 
ters calling on the wholesale and retail 
baking trade outside New York to handle 
easily sold product; liberal commission; 
tell what lines you carry in first letter; 
great opportunity to right men. Address 
“N,” care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Bea- 
ver St. New York City. 


1089 


WANTED—DAIRY FEED SALESMEN 


territory where demand for 
product is growing; straight 
cars. Address 434, care 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


good 


GENERAL FIELD 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


General flour and meal salesman, 


between 30 and 40 years of age, 
who is so situated as to spend prac- 
tically all of the time on the road, 
spending only enough time in the 
office to keep in touch with his road 
work. His work will be the start- 
ing of new accounts, helping to se- 
salesmen, 


cure good brokers and 


establishing closer personal rela- 
tions between the mill office and 
the trade and handling any com- 
plaints or troubles. Prefer a sales- 
man that has had sales experience 
soft wheat 


in hard wheat flour, 


flour and corn products. To a great 
extent the work will be in soft 
Give full particu- 


Address 1050, 


wheat territory. 
lars in first letter. 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 


City, Mo. 





AN OLD-ESTABLISHED MINNE- 
sota mill, famed for the quality of 
its product, has an opening in its 
sales organization in Indiana; might 
also consider a representative for 
western Pennsylvania; liberal propo- 
sition to the right man. If interest- 
ed, address 412, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


or mixed 
Northwestern 






IN 
our 



















































A SOUTHWESTERN 
1,000 bbls capacity, desires the services of 
a competent traffic man experienced in that 
line. Northwestern 


Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


Address 1049, care 


INTERIOR MILL, 















BROKERS WANTED 











BROKERS WANTED 

A large interior Minnesota mill, 
with nationally known brands, is 
considering forming brokerage con- 
nections in the various important 
terminal markets; interested parties 
are invited to address 433, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
























SITUATIONS WANTED 












BY 


of large capacities; good references. 
dress 419, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


CHEMIST OF 11 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in charge of laboratories for mills 
Ad- 













(Continued on following page.) 
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Office practice may contemplate, neither 
the common law nor the registration 
statute can intend such confusion as 
must result from recognizing the same 
trademark as belonging to different peo- 
ple for different kinds of the same arti- 
cle.’ ” 

The circuit court of appeals holds that 
it necessarily follows that, where it has 
been the common custom of the manu- 
facturers of horse feed to print or stamp 
the picture of a horse on the bags con- 
taining the same, the plaintiff could not 
acquire any prior right to the use of such 
picture by reason of the fact that it was 
the first to use the same on the feed con- 
taining an additional ingredient, “for, 
after all, it is still horse feed, although 
differing in this respect as to its com- 
ponent parts.” 

“In determining whether the brand 
used by the defendant is an infringe- 
ment of plaintiffs trademark,” continues 
the opinion, “this court is not disposed 
to consider or apply any nice, technical 
distinctions such as an artist’s eye would 
readily perceive, but rather only such 
marked differences as would be readily 
apparent to the ordinary purchaser of 
horse feeds. The doctrine is fairly stated 
by Mr. Nims, in his work on ‘Unfair 
Competition and Trade-Marks’ (2d Ed.), 
p. 583, in this language: ee 

“‘Such a similarity as will deceive is 
that likeness which renders the average 
buyer unable to distinguish the defend- 
ant’s name or mark from the memory of 
plaintiff's name which he carries In his 
mind, not so much as will enable him to 
know them apart when the two are put 
side by side before him.’ ] 

“Applying this principle to the facts in 
this case, it is apparent that the defend- 
ant’s trademark is so unlike the trade- 
mark of the plaintiff that the average 
buyer may easily distinguish between the 
two.” 

* aa 

An illustrative decision was handed 
down by the court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia in the case of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. vs. J. B. Carr Biscuit 
Co, (3 Fed., 3d Series, 87). The court 
upheld the National Biscuit Co.’s_ op- 
position to the registration of the name 
“Eta” for crackers, on the ground that 
that name too closely resembles “Unee- 
da,” owned by the first-named company. 

See, also, section 471. 

REFILLING COMPETITOR'S BAGS 

In enjoining use of secondhand bags 
bearing the label of the Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, by defendants, 
Illinois manufacturers of flour, the: Tlli- 
nois appellate court, in a case brought 
by that company (72 Ill. App. 70), de- 
cided that the motives of defendants 
were immaterial; that it need not ap- 
pear that there was fraudulent intent 
to dispose of their flour as that manu- 
factured by complainant, the tendency 
to mislead the public being the control- 
ling element. In this case the defense 
was that defendants’ principal customers 
were bakers, with whom contracts were 
frequently made requiring the bakers to 
furnish the bags, and that among those 
furnished and purchased from_ bakers 
were bags bearing plaintiff's brands. The 
defense was rejected by the court on 
the ground that it did not appear that 
bakers were defendants’ only customers 
and that, even if they were, the bakers 
might expose the flour in the sacks for 
resale, and thus deceive the public. 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR INFRINGEMENT 


As to the measure’of damages recov- 
erable for infringement of a trademark, 
the Utah supreme court, in Holley Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Salt Lake & Jordan Mill & 
Elevator Co., 197 Pac. 731, adopted the 
rule followed by other courts—that on 
infringement of a trademark being 
established the aggrieved party is en- 
titled to an accounting for the net profits 
made by the infringer in invading the 
other party’s rights, where the latter has 
not unreasonably delayed suing for such 
accounting. 

Fixing a time as of which accounting 
should begin and a basis for computing 
defendant’s damages, the court declares: 

“Assuming . . . that the plaintiff was 
justified in believing that the defendant 
made no objection to plaintiff's use of 
the trademark immediately after the sale 
of the sacks aforesaid, yet when the de- 
fendant came into court and set forth 
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the facts respecting its title, and claimed 
its legal rights, the plaintiff no longer 
had any reasonable ground upon which 
to base its claim of ownership and right 
to the use of the trademark in connec- 
tion with its milling plant. . . . From 
that time on, therefore, in contemplation 
of law, the plaintiff must be held to 
have used the trademark without author- 
ity and without right, and hence it 
should be required to account to the 
defendant for the profits it realized from 
the sale of flour under the White Fawn 
brand. 

“The defendant, however, claims that 
it sold its White Fawn flour at a net 
profit of 25c bbl, and therefore it should 
be awarded the profit it received from 
sales made by it. The authorities, how- 
ever, all lay down the rule that the meas- 
ure of damages is the net profits which 
the infringer of the trademark received 
from all sales made by him, and that is 
the rule which, in our judgment, should 
prevail in this case.” 

The court allowed damages from the 
date that defendant filed its counterclaim 
to the date of judgment enjoining plain- 
tiff from making further use of the 
brand, adding: 

“We remark that we do not wish to be 
understood as holding that in all cases 
where there is delay in asserting the 
right to the exclusive use of a trademark 


the owner can recover damages only 
from the time the right is asserted in 
court. There may be cases of reasonable 
delay where the circumstances in no 
way countenance the use of the trade- 
mark by the infringer and where the 
right to an accounting will relate back 
to the very inception of the use of the 
trademark if wrongful. The measure of 
damages in the case at bar is based on 
what we conceive to be the overwhelm- 
ing weight of authority in cases of this 
character where there is some doubt re- 
specting the use of the trademark be- 
fore the right is asserted in the courts.” 
* 


Damages awarded for infringement of 
a trademark will be limited to those sus- 
tained by claimant since the commence- 
ment of suit therefor, where it appears 
that there was no willful infringement 
and that defendant believed, in good 
faith, that he was within his rights. 
(Pease vs. Scott County Milling Co., 5 
Fed. [2d] 524, decided by the United 
States district court, eastern district of 
Missouri.) 





The Purity Baking Co. is the new 
name under which the Grimmer Bakery, 
La Fayette, La., will be operated. H. C. 
Holton, Monroe, La., who recently bought 
the Grimmer plant from Charles F. Grim- 
mer, will be in charge. 
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| A Righ ie Chri 
ight errie Ghristmas |§ 
¥ By Ethel Romig Fuller S 
t cc OME ye, come ye, come ye,” the silver fanfares call, J 
| ? And through the studded great doors of the I 
NS banquet hall, es 
x With ebullient greetings and lusty laughter, ~ 
{ Troop lords and their ladies, and following after I 
¥, The bell-hung jester—gala day quips z 
1 Falling like comfits from his lips. I 
¥' Without is wind and drifting snow; 3 
| Within to the crimsoning Yule log glow, I 
Ns The guests of the castle with one accord Vv) 
x Gather about the laden board, = 
{| Where to the ever increasing din, I 
= The huge boar’s head is carried in = 
1 With a great to-do, and a merrie clatter, I 
¥ Cross-surmounted, on a gold platter, ¥ 
| Wreathed about with holly and bay, I 
N Mistletoe and rosemary ; U 
mn Each cruel tusk apple-empaled, ES 
| While the jolly banqueters are regaled I 
= With the goodly viands lavishly spread z 
{| On the oaken board—fair white bread, I 
F (Holy Day loaves of wheaten flour F 
| Fresh from the ovens that very hour,) nD 
Mt Roast suckling pigs, the fattest goose I 
z Which the country could produce, 3 
| Bake meats, and steaks, and raisin-stuffed peacocks ; | 
¥ And oh, how the jester capers and mocks F3 
| As the plum porridge in its tureen I 
¥ Is quickly dished up and eaten clean; Fj 
A And, oh, how the candle flames rise and fall ~ 
| To the gusts of mirth which sweep the hall! I 
= How the rafters shake to the mighty shout 3 
| As the wassail bowl is passed about! | 
= “Wassail! Wassail!” gay voices cry, iz 
| And the hot spiced ale is lifted high. I 
Sy Wassail! Wassail! the echoes ring, wy 
tf And the mummers come to dance and sing, = 
| And the Lord of Misrule descends from his throne, | 
¥, (At Christmas, the lowliest menial grown,) + 
1 To join in the fun and merriment, | 
= Till the glorious Noel night is spent, F3 
| Till the candles in their sconces die, I 
A) And morning dawns in the wintry sky, Ay 
z And Christmas Day is but a thing Hy 
| Held close to the heart for remembering. | 
) ‘N 
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Braila As a Milling 
Center 


(Continued from page 1062.) 


takes advantage of this, having access 
from above as well as from below. 

The Zimbrul works are the only instal- 
lation for which it is possible to park 
the cars from the local grain market at 
the upper town level and to fill the ek 
vator cells by directly emptying the bay 
into them. Of the great mills but ty 
have access by rail; one being up 
town, the Moara Romaneasca. Only 
is in port, the Moara Violattos, si 
the steep shore, so that access from a! 
could easily have been provided. P 
ever, it has not been done. The at 
Valerians & Lychiardopoulos Mill . in 
an eyen worse position, being neit)er jn 
town nor fully in port, but about the 
middle of the incline. 

Before the war many different g-ades 
of flour were produced, ranging ‘rom 
mark No. 000 and No. 0 through N.s. 4 
to No. 8 and No. 8a. Today condi! ons 
have entirely changed inasmuch as the 
government prescribes that a brown 
bread flour of at least 22 per cent shal’ be 
produced by all the mills. Accordin |y, 
such a flour, called No. 2 grade, is equi 1- 
lent to the pre-war marks Nos. 6 an: 7. 
Besides this, only two other qualities re 
ground, pastry flour, a 16 per cent pr \(- 
uct, and No. 1 grade, a 40 per cent pr. d- 
uct. These correspond to the pre-\ ir 
marks No. 4 and No. 5, respectively. 

The price of No. 2 grade flour is ; 
scribed by the government, being 7 ‘ci 
per kg. No. 1 grade flour is quoted it 
about 11 lei per kg, and pastry fi ir 
at 13.50@14 lei. At the exchange r:. io 
of 180 lei to the United States dol! r, 
these prices are equivalent to about -, 
3c and 4c, respectively, per lb. To | is 
has to be added an export duty of 5s _d, 
payable in English currency. Such a. ix 
is rather high, but has purposely |. cn 
fixed in order to discourage the ex) »rt 
of flour. Up to Jan. 1, 1924, its expo: :- 
tion was prohibited, and since then ‘lie 
export duty has been introduced. 

Nevertheless there was some ex: wrt 
during 1923. The government had | on- 
tracted with Switzerland to furnis) 30,- 
000 tons flour. After the first 10,000 
tons had been taken over the Swiss, for 
some reason, refused the remainder. The 
government resold 10,000 tons to «ther 
European countries, and authorized the 
export of the balance of 10,000 ton:. a 
market being readily found in Greece. '|ie 
population of which had been incre: .d 
by over 1,000,000 refugees from \ \1 
Minor. 

Of course the millers complained 
the difficulty to sell as long as export 
prohibited. Without doubt the milli: 
capacity of the country is adjusted to tl: 
export of flour. For instance, the mills 0 
Braila are capable of a daily output 0 
700 tons, whereas the local consumptio: 
is but 40 tons. But it may not be unwis 
for the government to adopt some r 
strictive measures. The millers them 
selves are guilty of not complying in a 
cases with the government regulations 
to the production of second class flour fr 
the population. In the rural distric s 
corn meal pap takes, in many instanc s, 
the place of bread, but in the tov ns 
bread is the primary food of the pop la- 
tion. The golden days of abundance are 
gone, but no one should despair of honi 
to see better times in the future. 





FRENCH FLOUR LAWS CHANGED 


The French government recently © 
cided to withdraw the regulation maki: 
it compulsory to mix 4 per cent of r) 
with all wheat which was made into flou: 
Millers, however, may still do this vo! 
untarily, although no mixing may tak 
place after the flour has left the mill, an: 
the sacks containing the flour must bea 
a statement showing the amount of ry 
mixed. 

In making this recommendation, th 
French ministry of agriculture said tha 
it thought that the present state of th 
crops both in France and in her colonie 
justified the step, and that while i 
thought it necessary still to retain th: 
regulation requiring the full extraction 
of flour from the wheat, it hoped that in 
time the country would be able to return 
to the pre-war régime. 
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A Negro maid came into the bank with 
a check from the lady for whom she 
worked for her monthly wages. As she 
could not write, she always made her 
mark on the check, the usual “X.” But 
on this occasion she made a circle. 

“What's the matter, Linda?” the man 
in the cage asked. “Why don’t you make 
a cross, as usual?” 

“Why,” Linda explained, “Ah done got 
married yesterday and changed mah 
name.”—West Coast Lwmberman. 

+ * 

“Waiter, this beer is muddy.” 

“Oh, madam, you are mistaken! The 
glass is dirty."—Le Ruy Blas (Paris). 

* * 


Sunday School Teacher: “Johnny, who 
was Aaron?” 

Johnny: “The first man in the tele- 
phone book.”—Life. 
- = 
cusToM 

The wee Scots lad was in the habit of 
entering the village baker’s shop and ask- 
ing the proprietress there to give him 
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two ha’pennies for a penny. This con- 
tinual request so irritated the lady be- 
hind the counter that one day, losing her 
temper, she scolded him and told him not 
to return. The young Highlander read- 
justed his bonnet on his head and said 
gravely: 

“Michty! It’s a wunner tae me how 
ye keep yer customers.”—London Morn- 
ing Post. 

* * 

Fare (to driver of senile taxi): “Make 
a very good hearse, that taxi of yours.” 

Driver: “’Appy to take you at any 
time, sir.”—Punch. 

* * 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. is 
giving its employees a $3,000,000 raise in 
salary, which constitutes a small portion 
of the revenue derived from the word 
“stop.” 

* * 
HER HERITAGE 

Uncle Henry had died suddenly, and 
a distant relative was offering her con- 
dolences to the widow. Finally the wom- 
an got to the point where she felt she 
could ask a burning question. 

“And what did poor Henry leave?” she 
inquired sweetly. 

“Leave?” snorted the widow. “He left 
the chicken house only half painted, just 
as I told him he’d do.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

_- 2 

A storekeeper had for some time dis- 
played in his window a card inscribed 
“Fishing Tickle.” 

A customer drew the proprietor’s at- 
tention to the spelling. 

“Hasn’t any one told you of it before?” 
he asked. 

“Hundreds,” replied the dealer, “but 
whenever they drop in to tell me, they al- 
ways spend something.”—Contributed. 








When Jesse James Bought Flour and Feed 
By Harvey E. Yantis 


The days following the close of the 
Civil War were epic the country over, but 
particularly in the Middle West. There 
roamed those mighty desperadoes, Frank 
and Jesse James, and the Youngers. Of 
the latter, there were three brothers. 
They had been associated with the James 
boys under Quantrell, in the latter’s guer- 
rilla warfare along the Kansas-Missouri 
border, and, with some other adventurous 
scoundrels, formed the robber band that 
seems destined to live in romantic history 
as Robin Hood has lived. 

in the course of a few years, fiction 
is woven into the life of every man of 
famed daring to such an extent that there 
is difficulty in distinguishing his true 
character, but so many stories are told by 
old Missourians about the good, as well 
as the bad, deeds executed by Jesse 


James, that some of them must have root . 


in fact. The outlaw and bandit had a 
certain vagrant honesty that was impul- 
sive and generous. One of the best au- 
thenticated of these tales has to do with 
Jesse James and Isaac T. Rhea, a flour 
and feed distributor who was prominent 
in the old South. 

The incident occurred after the rout 
of the James-Younger combination by a 
Minnesota posse. A series of successful 
and spectacular bank and train robberies 
in Missouri had made the woods of their 
home state uncomfortable for them, and 
the gang rode many rough miles to 
Northfield, Minn., where they attempted 
a surprise attack on the bank. 

Local citizens gave battle, and organ- 
ized a rather large force to pursue the 
robbers. The latter were not familiar 
with the northern timberland. They were 
further handicapped by wounds. One of 
the Youngers was in a very bad way, and 
made the flight extremely precarious for 
the entire party. At last, according to 
the best reports, Jesse James insisted 
that the crippled man be killed for the 
safety of all. When his demand was re- 
fused, Jesse and Frank James left the 
Youngers and continued alone toward 
their native Missouri. 

The Youngers were all either killed or 
captured by their pursuers, but the James 
boys escaped. Loss of their comrades 
tempora: destroyed their powers, 
either of offense or defense, however. 
The brothers were forced to go into re- 


tirement for about three years in a coun- 
try where they were not known by sight. 

Nashville, Tenn., was chosen as their 
haven of refuge. The two separated on 
the way south. Jesse rented a large farm 
on the outskirts of that city, and was 
above the suspicions of his neighbors. 
He was still a young man, and had none 
of the appearance commonly attributed 
to fugitives. He wore a full set of whisk- 
ers of a dark brown color, cut rather 
short. He had snappy blue eyes. His 
face was roundish, with a sort of stubby 
nose. He was not a large man, but of 
medium height and weight. He dressed 
well and - a fairly good-looking fel- 
low, and good-natured enough except 
when excited, when he displayed a hot 
temper. 

Jesse James assumed the name of J. 
D. Howard. Frank James, arriving in 
the community shortly afterward, went 
under the Fg snob of B. J. Woodson, 
and started a teaming and hauling busi- 
ness. He was a tall man, a few years 
older than his brother. He also had blue 
eyes, but his face was of the angular 
type, and in build he was rather thin. 
He wore a beard of the sideburn cut, 
with smooth chin. His sideburns and 
mustache were of a sandy color, as was 
his hair. There was absolutely no point 
of resemblance in the physical makeup of 
Howard and Woodson. 

Both of the men became customers of 
the establishment of Isaac T. Rhea, buy- 
ing flour to provision their men and feed 
for their horses and cattle. It was nat- 
ural that they would eventually meet. 
One day Howard was talking to Mr. 
Rhea at the latter’s desk when Woodson 
walked in. Mr. Rhea introduced them. 
It was the first time they had seen each 
other since their separation in Missouri, 
but they were excellent actors. 

The brothers shook hands, said they 
were glad to meet each other, and uttered 
further formal remarks common to such 
an occasion. One of them said to looked 
like it might rain before night. 

Neither of the men gave the slightest 
indication of ever having seen or heard 
of the other. Woodson asked Howard 
what business he was in, and Howard re- 
plied that he was farming and raising 
cattle on a small scale. They stood chat- 
ting of crops, business and politics with 


Mr. Rhea until the latter was forced to 
leave them for another customer. Then, 
it was afterward recalled, the men gradu- 
ally worked themselves around behind a 
stack of flour barrels and talked for over 
an hour. 

From that time, Woodson and Howard 
met often at the office of Mr. Rhea, or 
at the warehouse of his firm. Evidently 
their return to banditry was planned over 
flour barrels and sacks of bran and shorts. 

Jesse James, always a lover of fine 
horses, purchased some racing stock for 
his farm, and built a crude track on 
which they were run. He associated with 
some gamblers of notorious reputation, 
who were also interested in horse racing. 
Because of this, and his poker playing 
proclivities, James, or Howard, fell un- 
der the suspicion of a representative of 
the Rhea firm, despite the fact that he 
was strictly honorable in all of his gam- 
bling, and insisted on honesty among 
those with whom he gambled. The flour 
and feed salesman, however, advised Mr. 
Rhea not to allow “that man Howard” 
much credit. 

Mr. Rhea would not restrict the ac- 
count, but he was not altogether at ease 
concerning it. Several months later, 
Howard gave up his farm, and announced 
his intention of leaving that section. As 
history proved, he was going back to Mis- 
souri to resume his depredations against 
the law. 

On the verge of this return to banditry, 
Howard met Mr. Rhea on the street. 

“Mr. Rhea,” he said, “I owe you $265, 
and I’m a little hard up just now, but 
you are about the only man around here 
who has treated me like a gentleman, and 
I made up my mind some time ago that 
I’d pay you every cent I owe, even if I 
had to go out and work on the streets 
at a dollar a day.” 

Thereupon Mr. Howard, a peaceful 
farmer, extracted $265 from his wallet 
to pay an honest debt for flour and feed 
received, handed the money to Mr. Rhea, 
and walked away smiling; but Jesse 
James, a savage bandit, stalked forth up- 
on the highways to recoup by robbery 
many times $265. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60. cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per cclumn inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

















Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








AN AID TO 
FLOUR SALESMEN 


A reliable source of trade informa- 
tion to buyers is always an aid to 
salesmen. Our plan is being en- 
thusiastically used by numbers of 
the most progressive flour men. It 
lessens sales resistance. 
Let us explain it to you. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET- 
ters calling on the wholesale and retail 
baking trade outside New York to handle 
easily sold product; liberal commission; 
tell what lines you carry in first letter; 
great opportunity to right men. Address 
“N,” care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Bea- 
ver St. New York City. 


1089 


WANTED—DAIRY FEED SALESMEN IN 
good territory where demand for our 
product is growing; straight or mixed 
cars. Address 434, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


GENERAL FIELD 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


General flour and meal salesman, 
between 30 and 40 years of age, 
who is so situated as to spend prac- 
tically all of the time on the road, 
spending only enough time in the 
office to keep in touch with his road 
work. His work will be the start- 
ing of new accounts, helping to se- 
and salesmen, 


cure good brokers 


establishing closer personal rela- 


tions between the mill office and 
the trade and handling any com- 
plaints or troubles. Prefer a sales- 
man that has had sales experience 
soft wheat 


in hard wheat flour, 


flour and corn products. To a great 
extent the work will be in soft 
wheat territory. Give full particu- 
lars in first letter. Address 1050, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 


City, Mo. 





AN OLD-ESTABLISHED MINNE- 
sota mill, famed for the quality of 
its product, has an opening in its 
sales organization in Indiana; might 
also consider a representative for 
western Pennsylvania; liberal propo- 
sition to the right man. If interest- 
ed, address 412, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SOUTHWESTERN INTERIOR MILL, 
1,000 bbls capacity, desires the services of 
a competent traffic man experienced in that 
line. Address 1049, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 

A large interior Minnesota mill, 
with nationally known brands, is 
considering forming brokerage con- 
nections in the various important 
terminal markets; interested parties 
are invited to address 433, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY CHEMIST OF 11 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in charge of laboratories for mills 
of large capacities; good references. Ad- 
drevs 419, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


oa fais, tame, Ce Mer are THE GRIGGS & BALL CO. i 


ent in any size mill; 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- = 

MILL MACHINERY EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


dress 431, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
FOR SALE had us build this Fire Proof Plant 


SUPERINTENDENT MILLER WHO HAS 
had charge of large and successful mills We have on hand and in good con- to replace one lost by fire. 
wishes position; not particular about size, dition roller mills as follows: 
as I am qualified to meet any condition; N 
high class references. M. W. Coulson, double stands, Nordyke & Mar 
Fairfield, Ill. mon Co. make, size 9x24. 
i double stands, Nordyke & Mar- 
AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT mon Co. make, size 9x18. 
sales manager, 15 years’ experience, as 
road salesman, field manager, branch of- double stand, Allis make, size 
fice manager; valuable trade acquaint- 9x18. 
ance. Address 425, care Northwestern z 
. we tand, air high, Nord 
Miller, Minneapolis. asc S pair ad ordyke & 
. Marmon Co. make, 9x18. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF We offer the 9x24’s at $125 each, 
wide practical experience; hard and soft the 9x18’s at $100 each, f.o.b., De- 
wheat; Al references from large modern ‘ 7 
mills, 500 to 5,000 bbls; prefer mill 500 troit. 
bbls up. Address 990, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. Commercial Milling Co., 

—= 9 

A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- $05 Rendeigs Steet, 
perienced milling superintendent is open Detroit, Michigan 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 403, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 























7 7 NTT a . CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
MIXED FE ED EXECUTIVE OF BROAD sale—four, practically new, crated, ready 
and successful experience desires position for immediate shipment; wire or write 
as general or sales manager; thoroughly Standard Mill Supply . 501 Waldheim 
versed in all phases of the business, in- 3 . 
cluding creation of formulas. Address 424, Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. FOR SALE—COMPLETE WOLF FLOUR 
“ sane “ mill equipment, in good condition; also 
MILL A AND GRAIN. MAN, LOCATED IN flour mills scales, one feed mill, belting, 
hard wheat territory, would like connec- shafting, etc. Write Wisconsin Producers’ SS 
tion with a mill experienced in flour mill Federation, Plymouth, Wis rs 
accounting, selling and transit; 12 years , F . 


with one mill in Kansas; references, for- E D 
mer employers. Address 406, care North- WE PREDICT THAT 
This is the Second Plant of 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 
—— Saar. SOUTHERN Fire Proof Construction 


RESALE SALESMAN—MATURE, 
perienced carload salesman now at lib- 
erty; ready to resume road work in south- BAKING 
ern New England Jan. 1; capable starting 
new jobbing accounts and reselling to Shares will advance to $1000 each ° bd 
consuming bakery and retail grocery Circular 12 on request " ax er ngineering 0. 


trade. Address 427, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
- 16 Exchange Place New York BUFFALO, N. Y 
, . . 


WANTED—POSITION IN OFFICE FOR 
southwestern mill or as traveling salesman . 
in Michigan for southwestern or north- , built for them in four years. 
western mill; married, 37 years old, and Some Excellent Offerings 
have had 12 years’ experience selling flour 
on the road and from the office; also well In oow. ~y ~— ond “pry used 
acquainted with milling in transit and equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
freight rates. Address 37, care Northwest- mills, can be had by inquiry to Now Is THE Time, Nor EvenTuatiy 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. W. R. LEATHERS 

9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MILL CHEMIST, AVAILABLE FOR SERV- 
ice to any mill grinding hard or soft 
wheat, a service in modern scientific mill- 
ing; in connection there is available a 


training and ‘experience in every phase 6 JAY BE E ,? 


of milling chemistry; full details of a 1B. SEDBERRY 
i that ill 1 a d ill J.B. 5h 
on an equal basis in this with any oth EA Hn ee 


on an equal basis in this with any other CRUSHER—GRINDER—PULVERIZER 
mill will be given to any interested con- Delivers larger capacity with less E 
cern requiring a high degree of science horse power than any other mill. - 
and skill. Address 417, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 
116 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
GRAIN AND MILLING EXECUTIVE, 15 
years’ full commercial, market and tech- AY 
nical experience, three years 5,000-bbl mill 
Liverpool, England, seven years assistant SAN is AC K — hy 























MAULORO TRAE EOGOET EET 





managing director 1,000-bbl English mill, 
STI CT TT 


six years’ Argentine and Continental busi- 


ness experience, now in Canada, desires 

executive position with progressive Ameri- ARKELL & SMITHS 
can or Canadian milling, grain or elevator 

firm; fluent French and Spanish; experi- 

enced handling staff of all nationalities; CANAJOHARIE N y. 
expert judge of wheat and other grain; 4 e 3 
highest references. Address 71225, care 
Northwestern Miller, Toronto. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 FINEST QUALITY KID Carps in Raised 

MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 
finest plants in America, manufacturing send copy, only $10.50. 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and Busuneti-Dautautist Press 
feeds, with room for other products and $24 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 


Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 

nt REGENT 
FOR SALE OR RENT—THE BEST 400- 

bbl capacity mill in the state of Minne- PHOSPHATE 


sota; has electric power at lic per kilo- 
watt; plenty of elevator capacity; feed 
mill attached, and spur track for ship- , 
ping; situated in city of 5,000, and in Known far and wide ; 
heavy grain section of western Minnesota; ; ; ae h fl h d 
12 or more small towns tributary as mar- for its purity and t e our 1S not S ortene e 
kets for products; for one who has suf- uniformity 
ficient operating capital a profitable busi- 
ness is assured. Address 430, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Victor Chemical Works 


FOR SALE—50-BBL SPROUT & WAL- CHICAGO 
dron flour mill, both water and electric 
power; feed mill, corn mill, complete New York Nashville St. Louis 
buckwheat mill; new concrete dam, mill 
five (5) story built on solid rock founda- 
tion; warehouses for storing 30,000 bus of 
grain; four and one half (4%) acres of 
ground in mill lot; two (2) pump gasoline Riverside Code FIVE LETTER 
station, on new asphalt road; mill located REVISION 
in good town of 2,000 on Nickel Plate Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
R. R; good dairy country, plenty of grain; ; 
big territory, best country in Indiana; Discount for quantities 
reason for selling, am not a miller; will For sale by all its branches and by 
oe ee Seen Se le es a a yk y TT 
opportunity for man with capital. Write nneapolis nn | | | | 
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The Agene Process installed at 
The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind. 


GENE does not increase the 
acidity of a flour. The life of 








TTP 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 
as WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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